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1 Introduction 


Reflecting on a Community of 
Practice approach to institutional 
change for a greater gender equality 
in R&I and HE — Policy and practice 


Jörg Müller and Rachel Palmén 


This book reflects on the use of Communities of Practice (CoPs) to further 
gender equality in research and innovation (R&I) organisations and higher 
education (HE) institutes throughout Europe. It is grounded on our expe- 
riences of setting up and supporting eight CoPs comprising 144 organisa- 
tions as part of the ACT project (2018-2022), a three-and-a-half-year effort 
funded by the European Commissions’ Horizon 2020 programme:! 

The 12 chapters collected in this volume provide a window into the prac- 
tical experiences and lessons learnt by CoP members, CoP facilitators and 
collaborators. The rich diversity of CoP organising principles (geographic, 
disciplinary and thematic) offers key insights into the different challenges 
faced by change agents in pushing for gender equality in R&I and HE. 
Together with a sound conceptual embedding in the CoP literature as well 
as the wider literature on gender equality interventions, the various per- 
spectives presented contribute to providing a better, more nuanced under- 
standing of the complex European landscape of gender equality in R&I 
and HE. A particular focus that runs throughout the book will examine 
how inter-organisational cooperation can be harnessed to impact the three 
objectives that form part of the European Research Area (ERA) priority 4 
on gender equality and gender mainstreaming in R&I: scientific careers, 
decision-making and integrating the gender dimension in teaching and 
research content. These wider insights are rounded up with reflections on 
the benefits and limitations of a CoP approach to promoting gender equal- 
ity in R&I and HE. 

In 2021, it has been exactly 30 years since the idea of CoPs was intro- 
duced through the publication by Jean Lave and Etienne Wenger (1991) on 
“Situated Learning”. A rich literature has emerged in the meantime, build- 
ing upon and unfolding the three determining features of a CoP, namely, a 
“Joint enterprise” (shared interest, or domain), “mutual engagement” (com- 
munity) and development of a “shared repertoire” of resources and practice 
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(Wenger, 1998). Extensive reviews testify to the different engagements and 
ways of appropriating CoPs with regard to organisational embedding (Schulte, 
2020), knowledge management (Bolisani & Scarso, 2014), innovation studies 
(Pattinson et al., 2016), social learning systems (Blackmore, 2010), higher 
education (McDonald & Cater-Steel, 2017) or nursing practice (Terry et al., 
2020) to name just a few. Surprisingly, gender scholars are relatively absent 
from this body of literature. While organisational scholars have extensively 
contributed to the reception of this concept, experts on gender — despite their 
overall contribution to the literature on organisational change — have only 
engaged on the margins with this body of work. Except for the special edi- 
tion of Language and Society (Holmes & Meyerhoff, 1999), there have been 
only isolated publications reflecting on gender and CoPs specifically, largely 
in the Women’s Studies International Forum (Curnow, 2013; Paechter, 2003; 
Stapleton, 2001; Wagner, 1994) while mayor journal outlets such as Gender, 
Work and Organisation have remained silent on this topic. Equally, from a 
policy perspective, the suggestion to appropriate CoPs for gender equality 
work in organisations is relatively recent. While the European Commission 
has put great emphasis on institutional change (European Commission, 
2011) highlighting Gender Equality Plans (GEPs) as the main instrument 
for achieving gender equality, beyond this, particular methodologies for its 
implementation are not defined. Explicit references to CoPs (or “commu- 
nities of practitioners”) only start to emerge from 2013 onwards. Notable, 
sporadic usage of the concept does exist with regard to the implementation 
of a GEP (Barnard et al., 2016); however, a more systematic and empirically 
grounded exploration of what CoPs are and can achieve for gender equality, 
particularly in the context of R&I and HE institutions, is largely missing. 


Gender equality in R&I and HE: Evidence and 
policy framework 


The present book addresses this lacuna in the literature and aims to provide 
an explicit consideration of CoPs as an instrument for accelerating gender 
equality and institutional change in R&I across Europe. So, what do we 
mean when we talk about gender (in)equality in R&I in Europe? Considering 
the statistical key figures on gender equality first, one can applaud the over- 
all improvements over the years but lament the slow pace. According to 
the most recent She Figures (European Commission, 2021b), gender bal- 
ance among PhD graduates (48.1% women) has nearly been reached, yet 
women account only for one-third of all researchers in the European Union 
(EU) and one-fifth in the business sector. Women are also still significantly 
under-represented at higher stages of the career ladder: the share of women 
in Grade A positions in HE (full professor and equivalent) reached just 
26% for the EU in 2018 and the proportion of women heading HE insti- 
tutions in Europe was only 23.6% in 2019. The number of women among 
patent holders also remains extremely low, similar to the low participation 
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of women in the creation of innovative start-ups. Concerning the integra- 
tion of the gender dimension, the recent data provided by She Figures are 
sobering: only 1.80% of scientific publications of the EU integrate a gen- 
der analysis despite the fact that an increasing number of organisations at 
least mention the cited actions and measures towards gender equality on 
their websites. Whilst gender (in) equalities in R&I and HE go far beyond 
a binary representation of men and women at different levels and fields of 
academia — the statistical evidence of the under-representation of women is 
one key piece of the puzzle that cannot be overlooked. 

In 2012, the European Commission established gender equality as one 
of five priorities for achieving the objective of a common research area in 
Europe and this policy has been progressively strengthened (European 
Commission, 2020). Three objectives were established for EU countries to 
work on and foster institutional change: 


e Gender equality in scientific careers 

e Gender balance in decision-making 

e Integration of the gender dimension into the content of research and 
innovation 


It is these three gender equality objectives for institutional change that have 
provided a policy framework for our work in the ACT project. 

The Council Conclusions on Advancing Gender Equality in the European 
Research Area developed in 2015 stated that EU Member States should 
“make institutional change a key element of their national policy framework 
on gender equality in R&I” by developing national action plans or strate- 
gies at both the national and institutional levels (Council of the European 
Union, 2015). Incentives should be provided by Member States for research- 
performing organisations (including universities) “to revise or develop gen- 
der mainstreaming strategies, GEPs including the gender dimension in R&I 
content and programmes and mobilise adequate resources to ensure their 
implementation”. The Council Conclusions also highlight the need to strive 
for gender balance in leadership and decision-making positions and invite 
relevant authorities to establish guiding targets (i.e. quantitative objectives) 
to improve gender balance in decision-making bodies specifying “leading 
scientific and administrative boards”, “recruitment and promotion commit- 
tees” as well as “evaluation panels”. National Action Plans were then devel- 
oped in 2016 by Member States that included concrete actions to advance 
gender equality (Ferguson, 2021, p. 14). 

The European Research Area and Innovation Committee (ERAC) 
Standing Working Group on Gender in Research and Innovation’s (2018) 
main findings regarding sustainable cultural and institutional change 
include the following: huge differences between EU-15* and EU-13° coun- 
tries, the majority of incentives tend to be introduced by national author- 
ities and national funding agencies in the EU-15 countries and across the 
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board whilst very few incentives have been introduced to integrate the 
gender dimension in research. Only four countries (all of which are in the 
EU-15) have introduced guiding targets for the proportion of women among 
professors. Concrete measures to reduce the effect of gender bias in the 
allocation of research funding have been put in place by only two national 
funding agencies (and no national authorities) in the EU-13 in contrast to 
six national funding agencies and three national authorities in the EU-15. 
Regarding gender balance in decision-making: six EU-15, two EU-13 and 
three associate countries have established guiding targets for gender bal- 
ance, but these have not been implemented anywhere. The report not only 
highlights the differences between the EU-15 and the EU-13 but also notes 
great variation between Strong Innovators and Innovation Leaders on the 
one hand and Moderate and Modest Innovators on the other — to the extent 
to which policies and actions to advance gender equality in the ERA are 
implemented (or not). The high positive correlation between countries’ posi- 
tions on the 2018 EU Innovation Scoreboard and the 2017 Gender Equality 
Index is also recognised. 

As the new ERA communication (European Commission, 2020) high- 
lights, despite the robust policy framework put into place, there remain 
profound disparities in terms of policy implementation as well as the rep- 
resentation of women in R&I across Member States. As the chapters in this 
volume will show, CoPs can offer a new and promising bottom-up approach 
to complement the overarching policy frameworks with locally situated, 
context-dependent knowledge production and development of practical 
solutions. 


Setting up eight Communities of Practice 


The ACT project has setup and supported eight CoPs throughout its life- 
time. From the very outset, the ACT Consortium was constructed to build 
upon the insights and networks created by various previous structural 
change projects funded by the European Commission (for an extensive 
overview of these projects see Ferguson, 2021). So-called seed partners 
set up one CoP, each building upon their work in structural change pro- 
jects such as GARCIA, GenderTime, GENERA, INTEGER, LIBRA, 
SPEAR and TARGET. A CoP facilitator based within each seed partner 
organisation coordinated and supported the working of the CoP members 
through organising meetings, facilitating shared workspaces and provid- 
ing the momentum for concrete equality work. Although all CoPs were 
constituted as a collaboration among different organisations, formalised 
by the signature of a Memorandum of Understanding and had a uniform 
governance mechanism, their thematic orientation varied considerably. 
As shown in Table 1.1, CoPs included different thematic foci such as gen- 
der in physics (GENERA) or the life sciences (LifeSciCoP), gender budg- 
eting (GenBUDGET), STRATEGIES with a focus on sustainability and 
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Table 1.1 Overview of ACT Communities of Practice. 


Acronym Title Focus Coordinated by 
LifeSciCoP Gender Equality Thematic/ Fundació Centre de 
in the Life disciplinary Regulació Genòmica 
Sciences (CRG), Spain 
GEinCEE Gender Equality Geographic Universytet Jagiellonski 
in Central and (UJ), Poland 
Eastern Europe 
GenBUDGET Gender Budgeting Thematic Haskoli Islands (UoI), 
in Research Iceland 
Organisations 
FORGEN Funding Thematic Science Foundation 
Organisations Ireland (SFD, Ireland 
for Gender 
GENERA Gender Thematic/ Deutsches Elektronen- 
Equality disciplinary Synchroton (DESY) & 
in Physics Umweltbundesamt 
(UBA), Germany 
STRATEGIES Strategies for Thematic Centre National de la 
Sustainable Recherche Scientifique 
Gender Equality (CNRS), France 
Alt+G Alternative Geographic Research Centre of the 
Infrastructure Slovenian Academy of 
for Gender Sciences and Arts (ZRC 
Equality SAZU) 
LAC Latin American Geographic Regional UNESCO 
Community of Chair-Women, Science 
Practice and Technology in Latin 
America — FLACSO 
Argentina 


early career researchers or for funding organisations (FORGEN). Other 
CoPs had a clear geographic orientation, with GEinCEE supporting gen- 
der equality work across many organisations in Eastern Europe, Alt+G 
in Slovenia and the Latin American Community of Practice (LAC). As a 
result of this diverse set of thematic, disciplinary and geographic CoPs, the 
insights collected in the chapters of this volume cover a lot of ground in 
terms of different organisational settings and challenges for gender equality 
in R&I throughout Europe. 

To some extent, the ACT project and subsequently this book are charac- 
terised by the dual aims or logics of strengthening gender equality within 
R&I and HE institutions on the one hand and implementing an inter- 
organisational CoP approach on the other. This tension has really defined 
the project in terms of its overarching aim — to foster collaboration across 
several organisations or to really push forward gender equality within a sin- 
gle organisation. Whilst initially institutional change could be conceptu- 
alised as the broad goal and inter-organisational collaboration the means 
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to achieve it, we can see how this conceptualisation may be problematic on 
various levels. Firstly, the whole concept of institutional change is focused 
on the internal workings of one organisation at a time. GEPs target indi- 
vidual organisation or its sub-units such as departments or faculties — each 
having its specific needs and idiosyncratic agendas of change. Although 
many examples of CoPs do exist that operate within a single organisation, 
the distinct approach of the ACT project consisted of setting up inter- 
organisational CoPs whose members span organisational boundaries. The 
question that naturally then arises concerns the possibilities to bring these 
two worlds together and apply cross-institutional learning to gender equal- 
ity challenges within one’s own institution. As it will become apparent, the 
chapters to this edited volume can be seen as contributing with their reflec- 
tions to the wider discussion on an eco-system approach to foster equality 
and social justice beyond the individual organisation (Janssens & Zanoni, 
2021). 

A second issue concerns the relative autonomy of CoPs. As will become 
clear in the next section, CoPs are highly flexible and innovative forms of 
organising social learning whose effectiveness is grounded in their bot- 
tom-up, needs-centred management. CoPs are autonomous “units” which 
can be difficult to subsume under pre-defined, top-down organisational 
goals — even when these goals are as valuable as the pursuit of gender equal- 
ity. A cursory reading of the CoP literature highlights the perils of super- 
imposing objectives on CoP members that do not meet their needs. Thus, 
cultivating CoPs implies being attentive to the internal, bottom-up agenda 
setting as it unfolds in relation to overarching and broader goals such as the 
design and implementation of a GEP within an organisation. 

What makes the chapters assembled in this book so interesting is this very 
tension — bringing together a gender equality lens with the CoP approach. 
This book offers a rich overview not only regarding the diverse CoP experi- 
ences of institutional collaboration in pushing forward the gender equality 
agenda but also regarding the diverse thematic issues that constitute the 
landscape of gender equality in R&I and HE across Europe and beyond. We 
think that bringing together these approaches has proven more powerful 
and fruitful than we could have ever predicted. 


Community of Practice — Its relevance 
for advancing gender equality 


Let’s start with a minimal definition: “Communities of Practice are groups 
of people who share a concern, a set of problems, or a passion about a topic, 
and who deepen their knowledge and expertise in this area by interacting 
on an ongoing basis” (Wenger et al., 2002, p. 4). This definition put forward 
by Wenger and colleagues suggests a coherence and clarity of what CoPs 
entail that does not necessarily match the empirical reality which is far 
more complex. CoPs can differ along their lifecycle phase which run from 
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initial design/launching to growing and maturing (Wenger et al., 2002). 
CoPs in the empirical field also differ in terms of their demographics (pur- 
pose and maturity), organisational context (creation process, professional/ 
organisational boundary-crossing and degree of institutionalisation) and 
membership characteristics (size, geographic dispersion and selection) to 
name just the most relevant features in the context of this book (Dubé et al., 
2003; Hara et al., 2009). Depending on which aspect is deemed most inter- 
esting, authors have foregrounded certain features while neglecting others. 
Amin & Joanne (2006), for example, distinguish four types of CoPs, namely, 
task/craft-based CoPs which are preoccupied with the preservation of 
knowledge from professional- or expert/creative-based communities whose 
focus is on the creation of new knowledge (Pattinson et al., 2016). 

As already mentioned, the eight CoPs in the ACT project are indeed rel- 
atively uniform: all of them are inter-organisational CoPs involving per- 
sons that are located across different organisations. This also implies that 
the CoPs are relatively dispersed geographically speaking: while in the 
case of AlttG membership spans several organisations in the same coun- 
try (Slovenia), in other cases members are distributed across a certain 
geographic region like several Eastern European (GEinCEE) or mainly 
Northern European (GenBudget) countries, or the entire South American 
continent (LAC). Although several CoPs are a prolongation of previous 
structural change projects, none of them has been launched as a CoP for 
longer than three years. This implies that all CoPs within ACT pertain to 
an early lifecycle phase, with a rather limited lifespan due to the end of the 
project funding in 2022. In all cases, members within the ACT CoPs are 
quite diverse, usually spanning organisational, disciplinary and cultural 
backgrounds — which provide a rich and diverse environment for mutual 
learning. 

These empirical features of the ACT CoPs need to be put in dialogue 
with the conceptual dimensions and issues discussed in the wider litera- 
ture. By carrying out a selective reading of the three foundational facets of 
CoPs — domain, community and practice — in conjunction with the gender 
equality literature, the starting points for conceiving CoPs as an instrument 
for advancing gender equality in R&I and HE in Europe and beyond will 
become into sharper view. 


The domain: Knowledge and gender equality 


As already mentioned, a CoP is defined first, through a “domain” or shared 
interest among its participants. This domain of knowledge “creates a com- 
mon ground and a sense of common identity” and “inspires members to 
contribute and participate, guides their learning, and gives meaning to their 
actions” (Wenger et al., 2002, p. 27). Rather than simply being a stated goal, 
what differentiates a CoP from a project team, for example, are relations of 
“mutual accountability” towards its subject domain. It implies generating 
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knowledge through nurturing and re-negotiating a shared understanding of 
what is important. 

As a consequence, what a CoP “is” or “can do” is fundamentally entan- 
gled with how knowledge and learning are conceived. Indeed, the revolu- 
tionary impulse from the outset of Lave and Wenger’s book on “peripheral 
participation” (1991) consisted of moving beyond a cognitive account of 
learning towards a social process-based model. Learning, in this initial 
account, was not conceived as a mental exercise of appropriating explicit, 
codified knowledge but rather as a gradual transition from “peripheral to 
full membership” in a (professional) community. While learning through 
social participation can involve episodes of transmission of codified knowl- 
edge (facts, theories), it also and more importantly involves apprenticeship 
through supervised, hands-on practice. Knowledge is never simply trans- 
ferred from expert to novice but requires interactions among “oldtimers” 
and “newcomers” involving the observation of codes of conduct as well as 
the imitation of how things are done. In short, it requires a whole set of prac- 
tices that need to be learned through (social) interaction and participation. 

The emphasis on this social dimension of knowledge strikes an imme- 
diate chord with feminist thinking. Different philosophers of science have 
argued that knowledge is socially situated (Anderson, 1995; Harding, 1986; 
Longino, 1990). However, instead of underscoring simply the social embed- 
dedness of learning, gender scholars have highlighted the resulting partial 
and biased nature of knowledge, foregrounding ultimately the political 
dimension of all knowledge claims (Haraway, 1988). As Alison Wylie writes, 
“social location systematically shapes and limits what we know, including 
tacit, experiential knowledge as well as explicit understanding, what we take 
knowledge to be as well as specific epistemic content” (Wylie, 2003, p. 31). 
First formulated during the 1970s and 1980s and refined through contempo- 
rary debates, standpoint feminism (Harding, 2004; Intemann, 2010) leaves 
no doubt that social positions in society are hierarchically structured by 
power relations which in turn condition not only individual experiences 
but also the means to make collective sense of these. Knowledge, far from 
being a neutral and distanced accumulation of facts and universal laws, 
involves political negotiations of value and struggles over what is included 
or excluded, what/who is in positions of power and what/who is operating 
on the margins of science and society. 

Both aspects — the standpoint dependent production of knowledge as well 
as its concomitant political and power dimension — have been discussed in 
the CoP literature, albeit to different degrees. The insight into the situat- 
edness of learning and knowledge is tightly associated with the concept of 
practice — which always conceives social interactions as embedded in a net- 
work of material artefacts and objects (see also section on practice below). 
The fact that learning is always located in an idiosyncratic social context 
constitutes a prominent point of departure for early receptions of Lave 
and Wenger’s (1991) work. Thus, Brown and Duguid (1991), for example, 
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underscore the strength of CoPs in being responsive and flexible to address 
unforeseen and emergent challenges in work practice. By conceiving learn- 
ing as rooted in social practice, CoPs become a highly effective, organic 
instrument of innovation as practical solutions are generated where they 
emerge, continuously refined in tight, localised feedback loops until the job 
is done. Undoubtedly, the ability to take one’s immediate needs and inter- 
ests as a starting point for CoPs was one of the key motivating factors to 
invest in this type of work among the participants of the ACT CoPs. 

However, the idiosyncratic nature of CoPs — their responsiveness to local 
context — posed from the very outset also a key challenge particularly for man- 
agement scholars in terms of steering and controlling the ensuing innova- 
tion process. How can locally generated solutions to problems be re-inserted 
and aligned with the overarching organisational goals? Unfortunately, as 
Schulte (2020) and others have remarked, the implied power relations both 
within CoPs as well as in relation to their wider organisational, political, 
legal and cultural embedding have so far not been sufficiently addressed 
(Contu & Willmott, 2003; Schulte, 2020). The fact that many CoPs emerge 
through bottom-up processes does not imply that they exist in a power-free 
vacuum, neither among its members nor in terms of their knowledge pro- 
duction. That knowledge is contested should be nowhere more visible than 
in the arena of gender equality and institutional change. On the one hand, as 
gender equality work often involves academic as well as administrative staff 
across organisational as well as scientific units, what counts as knowledge 
and evidence for decision-making 1s not self-evident. In addition, CoPs tend 
to operate outside the formal, established organisational units — which is an 
advantage when dealing with a transversal issue such as gender. However, 
insofar gender equality work aims for a redistribution of resources and priv- 
ileges — it is also likely to come into direct conflict with wider organisational 
agendas, goals and decision-making power. The well-rehearsed insistence 
to include top management and decision-makers in gender equality work 
points in this direction, to assure CoPs leverage in terms of organisational 
steering and decision-making. Producing knowledge through CoPs is insuf- 
ficient without the ability to make decisions based upon this knowledge for 
greater gender equality. 

The reflection of the situated and political knowledge creation with/ 
through CoPs also needs to be critically examined from a European policy- 
level perspective. The experiences and knowledge that will emerge across 
CoPs that operate in different national contexts bring into sharper focus 
what can be learned across these national contexts and across CoP experi- 
ences. Wenger-Trayner and colleagues introduce the concept of “Landscape 
of Practice” to explain how different CoPs might interact and depend upon 
each other rather than their own, situated practices (Pyrko et al., 2019; 
Wenger-Trayner et al., 2014). However, this conjures up the question of which 
knowledge is considered “valid” knowledge? What might be deemed impor- 
tant in one context does not necessarily apply in another one. Hence, the 
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simple generation of knowledge within and across CoPs becomes a political 
negotiation about the empirical adequacy of what is important, what counts 
and what serves as evidence for subsequent actions and policies. What can 
we learn from the situated knowledge generated in Sweden for our situation 
in Hungary and vice versa? Can we assume that the underlying problems are 
the same? Which knowledge will be circulated and define the policy agen- 
das of the future? How will the limits between important knowledge and 
knowledge that remains on the margins be negotiated? These are questions 
likely to be considered however productive and rich the learning experi- 
ences within and across CoPs. 


Community: CoPs in the neoliberal academy? 


The second defining feature of a CoP concerns its “community” aspect. 
For a community to exist, there needs to be mutual engagement among 
its participants. “The community creates the social fabric of learning. A 
strong community fosters interactions and relationships based on mutual 
respect and trust. It encourages a willingness to share ideas, expose one’s 
ignorance, ask difficult questions, and listen carefully” (Wenger et al., 2002, 
p. 28). Thus, what makes a community different from a group of employees 
who might belong to the same job category or a loose network of contacts is 
a habit of regular interaction which builds trusting relationships and a sense 
of belonging — not on any matter but on issues that are important to their 
domain. Despite the fact that a lot of effort and work is usually involved 
in cultivating a sense of community across diverse and contrasting views, 
tensions, or even conflict, there is tendency to conceive CoPs as a primar- 
ily harmonious, safe haven (Gherardi & Nicolini, 2000; Reynolds, 2000). 
Reaburn & McDonald (2017, p. 121), for example, suggest that CoPs pro- 
vide precisely the means for “establishing collegial relations in a safe place 
that is free of hierarchical power and politics typically observed in schools 
and faculties”. CoPs are frequently introduced as a space that lies orthog- 
onal to the formal hierarchies and strategic priorities of organisations 
since the primary driver of a community is precisely a “shared interest” 
not governed by management but by self-interested, passionate individu- 
als. Despite Lave & Wenger’s (1991) initial recognition of the importance 
of power relations for learning communities, these issues have faded into 
the background in favour of a primary occupation for steering and man- 
aging self-organised communities. Wenger et al. (2002) speak in their later 
writings of “Cultivating Communities of Practice” (emphasis added), while 
Brown & Duguid (1991) popularise CoPs primarily as a “medium, and even 
as technology of consensus and stability” (Contu & Willmott, 2003, p. 284). 
Along these lines, many contributions in this book will confirm the piv- 
otal role of the CoP facilitator for establishing and moving forward a CoP. 
Community in this sense involves a common history and shared identity, 
which does not imply that social relations are harmonious and tension-free. 
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Rather, the defining feature of the community lies in the “voluntary, infor- 
mal and authentic” nature of its social relations which cannot be imposed 
because they are based upon authentic, personal interest and engagement 
(Wenger et al., 2002, p. 36). 

The rather romantic account of community, however, is somehow at odds 
with the reality across contemporary HE institutions in Europe. Indeed, 
working conditions inside and outside the academia are less than favoura- 
ble for establishing such safe spaces of togetherness. As Cox (2005, p. 533) 
writes, “... conditions of much, perhaps most twenty-first-century work 
inhibit sustained collective sense making, leading to fragmented, rather 
individualised appropriation of tasks”. Specifically, feminist scholars have 
documented the pervasive and perverse effects of the “neoliberal univer- 
sity” (Slaughter & Rhoades, 2000) where contracts and careers have become 
more precarious while working demands have intensified. A new manage- 
rialism has cut funding and academic autonomy alike, requiring staff to do 
more with fewer resources and in less time: more teaching, more papers, 
more administrative committee work, more frequent reporting and engage- 
ment with (social) media (Anderson, 2008; Barry et al., 2001; Mountz et al., 
2015; Ward, 2012). As Korcezynski (2003) rightly observes, many CoPs in 
today’s working environments resemble rather “communities of coping” 
than genuine opportunities for learning and emancipation. 

Perversely, the speeding up of academic life towards output-oriented 
results goes hand in hand with the formation of a new regime of subjectiv- 
ity that establishes new, subtle, internalised forms of self-control (Barker, 
1993). Gill (2016, p. 42) observes how a new technology of the self is preoccu- 
pied with an endless task of “self-monitoring, planning, prioritising” which 
constitutes a “far more effective exercise of power than any imposed from 
above by employers”. As a result, this perpetual process of self-optimisation 
is highly individualised and stands precisely in opposition to community 
building and collective action (Baker & Kelan, 2019; Pereira, 2016; Smidt 
et al., 2018; Vayreda et al., 2019). Often, the belief in meritocracy and indi- 
vidual choice in combination with increasing work demands effectively 
undermine the much-needed collective response, as it eliminates basically 
the possibility to recognise the structural foundation of precarious working 
conditions, including its built-in gender inequalities. 

Translated into the context and experiences of the ACT project and its 
focus on gender equality, it is certainly true that CoPs provide an oppor- 
tunity for community. Participants underline unanimously the advantages 
of overcoming one’s isolation and connecting with others in similar, often 
marginalised positions within academic institutions. No doubt, resources 
are scarce in general and for gender equality, in particular, with inter- 
organisational CoPs offering the chance to pool assets and exchange expe- 
riences and strategies. The basis for some of the collaboration between 
institutions within the CoPs has in various instances been driven by infor- 
mal networks of feminist activists/academics. However, it remains to be 
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seen to what degree CoPs, despite their allure to “community” can activate 
a truly more collective and political mode of action. Examples of feminist 
collaboration and activism for a “slow” scholarship (Mountz et al., 2015; 
Pels, 2003), to the degree, that they do exist (Breeze & Taylor, 2020; O’Dwyer 
et al., 2018) manage without explicit references to CoPs. 

At the policy level, however, it rather seems that CoPs might be misused 
and appropriated in the opposite direction, namely as a relatively “cheap” 
means to respond to the rising demand for gender equality work for exam- 
ple to access EU funding’. Unsurprisingly, it is women who carry the brunt 
of applying for example to the Athena SWAN certification in the United 
Kingdom (Caffrey et al., 2016; Ovseiko et al., 2017; Tzanakou & Pearce, 
2019). Since gender equality work is primarily shouldered by women, there 
is a danger that associated responsibilities and tasks become an additional 
burden for those who should rather benefit from it. As Cox succinctly states 
along these lines, it is “at the very least, paradoxical to see how collaboration 
triggered by alienation can be turned into a management tool” (Cox, 2005, 
p. 533). From this critical angle, “community” becomes yet another means 
to embed employees more efficiently into organisational goals in order to 
fulfil “(reified) corporate objectives” (Rennstam & Karreman, 2020). Even 
if the corporate objectives are laudable as in the case of gender equality, the 
responsibility and workload need to be distributed in a just manner. 


Practice: Institutional change and alliances 


The third and last defining feature of a CoP is “practice”, already alluded 
to during the previous paragraphs. Albenga (2016) in her study of trigger- 
ing structural change for gender equality in HE institutions highlights how, 
despite “awareness regarding the gendered biases of ‘objective’ excellence, 
these are left mostly unchallenged in practice”. “Practice” is identified as the 
site where enacting “real” change happens. Along similar lines, Callerstig 
(2016, p. 119) reflects on transformational projects highlighting “the under- 
lying assumption within this transformative idea is thus that a change in 
understanding can lead to a change in behaviour, and furthermore that 
change in individuals can lead to a change on an institutional level and 
impact existing policies and practices”. These reflections highlight the pri- 
macy of focusing on “practice” in institutional change initiatives. The CoP 
literature has developed a sound body of knowledge reflecting on “practice” 
as knowledge and community through “doing” and “acting”. 

In their management-oriented book, Wenger and colleagues (2002, p. 38) 
emphasise that the primary task of a shared practice is to establish a “basic 
body of knowledge that creates a common foundation” which allows the 
members of the community to work together effectively. A “shared reper- 
toire” or practice can include “routines, words, tools, ways of doing things, 
stories, gestures, symbols, genres, actions, or concepts” that crystallises 
past activities while providing the repertoire for its current and future 
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activities (Wenger, 1998, p. 83). Although the practice is often understood 
as some sort of accomplished, output or solidified artefact of the com- 
munity, it would be more accurate to conceive it as an activity. Practice 
implies “doings” such as shared behaviours and embodied understandings, 
including tacit conventions, subtle cues or well-tuned sensitivities (Wenger, 
1998, p. 47). 

The full implications of conceiving “practice” as “doing”, as a truly 
process-oriented phenomenon that only exists to the extent that they are 
enacted, comes into view when consulting the critique of the CoP approach 
among organisation science scholars (Nicolini et al., 2003). In a rather rad- 
ical comment on Wenger’s work, Silvia Gherardi argues for the primacy of 
practice: instead of assuming “community” as the primary setting where 
learning takes place, we should rather consider how “situated and repeated 
actions create a context in which social relations among people, and 
between people and the material and cultural world, stabilise and become 
normatively sustained” (Gherardi, 2009, p. 523). Community is an effect of 
practice: it is through activities that a configuration of people, artefacts and 
social relations are held together and can form a joint enterprise and mutual 
engagement (Brown & Duguid, 1991; Nicolini, 2012; Roberts, 2006). 

The notion that the world we inhabit is “routinely made and re-made in 
practice, using tools, discourse and our bodies” (Nicolini, 2017) immedi- 
ately conjures up West & Zimmerman’s classical essay on “Doing Gender” 
(1987) which conceives gender along the same lines, namely as a routine 
accomplishment embedded in everyday interaction. However, the “routine” 
aspect of action is only part of the story. Through continuous repetition, 
the social world including all its power relations, social injustice or gen- 
der inequality is made durable because it is inscribed in bodies and minds, 
tools and discourses and “knotted together in such a way that the results” of 
one inscription becomes the resources of another. The advantage of a close 
reading of the CoP literature along the lines of a practice-based approach to 
organisations should become clear: its emphasis on “doings” as well as their 
socio-material embedding facilitates the transition from a theory of social 
learning towards a much-needed understanding of organisational change 
(Bruniet al., 2004; Nicolini et al., 2003; Poggio, 2006). Changing social rela- 
tions does not depend anymore on personal will, nor the generation of new 
insights and knowledge. Rather, it involves the rewiring of practice itself, 
which now means to decentre and transform the socio-material network 
that constitutes an academic organisation including its positions of privi- 
lege and marginality. 

While the CoP literature often is largely limited by conceiving practice as 
an outcome of a CoP, a focus on gender equality and institutional change 
immediately conjures up a more complex picture. Even though CoPs will 
be more resilient and sustainable, the more they have established their own 
practice and identity, their overarching goal regarding gender equality needs 
to be seen in relation to more durable and solid practices of the embedding 
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organisation. There is always a “nexus” (Nicolini, 2012) of competing prac- 
tices where CoPs run in parallel, are co-opted, or are in open confrontation 
with wider established and emerging practices. One such emerging prac- 
tice, for example, concerns the new politics of documentation introduced 
into HE which tends to reframe equality work as a bureaucratic exercise. 
Attached to existing procedures of quality control and accountability, 
the circulation of gender equality documents constitutes a practice which 
seems to supplant the actual equality work itself (Ahmed, 2007; Davis et al., 
2010; Garforth & Kerr, 2009; Marx, 2019). From this perspective, focus- 
ing on “practice” then not only means building shared repertoire among 
CoP members but also understanding how one’s own practice can possibly 
affect or re-enact these broader, gendered organisational requirements. It is 
through this development of alternative “doings” that the power of the CoP 
to de/en-gender organisational practices is unleashed and the role of the 
gender equality “practitioner” becomes paramount in the quest for institu- 
tional change. 

The priority of practice has implications not only for our understanding 
of “community” but also for “knowledge/learning” and “power”. Learning/ 
knowledge generation means understanding how a concrete socio-material 
network is articulated. Gender equality practitioners, to the extent that they 
are always working in a specific time and place, within a specific organisa- 
tion, have a deep understanding how organisational procedures, routines, 
forms of documentation and decision-making, unwritten rules or personal 
alliances interlock to produce “their” organisation. Practice in this sense 
implies a “site ontology”, i.e. the primacy of a specific context for analys- 
ing and explaining social phenomena (Schatzki, 2005). The fact that generic 
insights, abstract theories, or even concrete examples from other times and 
places apply only to a limited degree is not surprising (Yanow, 2004): first, 
because each socio-material network is situated, constituting its site, but 
also because practice can never be reduced to words alone. Achieving struc- 
tural change for greater gender equality requires power, now understood as 
shifting the “mundane practices of organizing” (Brown et al., 2010). Beyond 
words and intentions, it requires acting in such a way as to not re-enact 
established routines but enacting alternative practices, now conceived as the 
weaving of an alternative socio-material networks. 

The full potential of a practice-based approach to CoPs, therefore, becomes 
visible when extending the concept to its wider organisational embedding. 
CoPs, to the degree that they are autonomous and thrive on the interest of 
their participants, provide the opportunity to explore alternative ways of 
“doings”: a CoPs practice often exists in opposition or in parallel to exist- 
ing organisational routines. They, therefore, become the experimental envi- 
ronment where alternatives can not only be (re)imagined and thought about 
but also put into practice — relatively unbound by existing organisational 
hierarchies and procedures. However, if CoPs are to become an instrument 
for advancing gender equality in contemporary academic organisations, 
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then these CoP specific practices need to be extended and incorporated — 
mainstreamed — into the wider organisational environment. A CoP practice 
in this sense is never simply a means to produce knowledge — to the degree 
that knowledge only exists as practice, as something enacted and continu- 
ously re-enacted, it involves alliance building and drawing stakeholders and 
their resources in alternative processes of thinking and doing academic work. 
Knowledge creation is then inherently political and “slow” — as it involves 
forging alliances within organisations and across CoPs. Alliances that not 
only exist on paper but that have developed a shared practice, an alternative 
way of doing research, teaching and taking care of others. Members of CoPs 
should therefore always guard against being efficient or effective and insist on 
the autonomy to define their “shared concern” — which might or might not 
be aligned with the wider organisational agendas. To the degree that CoPs 
engage in gender equality work, their alternative practices can only acceler- 
ate change by slowly building and embedding alternative practices. 


Overview of the chapters 


This book provides a comprehensive overview of our experiences of set- 
ting up and supporting eight CoPs for gender equality in R&I and HE 
throughout Europe based on the ACT project. The empirical evidence has 
been gathered using various methodological approaches including partic- 
ipant observation, case studies and semi-structured interviews as well as 
a formal evaluation. During the writing process, two peer review sessions 
were held — where authors exchanged chapters and provided comments on 
another comparable chapter. This was followed by an open discussion — 
where all contributors to this book were able to comment and the authors 
then revised chapters. This approach proved fruitful in terms of fostering 
a common project resulting in increased synergies between the various 
chapters and thoughtful reflections throughout the book. 

Individual chapters are distributed across three sections. In the first sec- 
tion, we aim to make advances on the conceptual and theoretical levels — 
crucially examining what a CoP approach can offer institutional change 
processes for a greater gender equality. This includes reflections on the main 
methods and tools designed to support CoPs such as the Gender Equality 
Audit and Monitoring (GEAM) tool as well as the co-creation methods 
toolkit. The second section containing Chapters 5-9 is predominantly 
developed by those contributors who were also CoP facilitators, often aca- 
demics but also practitioners who have been responsible for the setting up 
and running of the CoPs. In the third section, comprising Chapters 10 and 
11, the benefits and limits of a CoP approach to promoting gender equality 
in R&I is considered, followed by a reflection on its impact and effectiveness 
in terms of scaling up the approach regarding the three ERA objectives, 
namely careers, decision-making and integrating the gender dimension in 
teaching and research content. 
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In Chapter 2 of this volume, Thomson, Barnard, Hassan and Dainty 
provide a theoretical contribution which argues for developing a new con- 
cept — a Community of Political Practice (CoPP). They define a CoPP, as a 
group of institutionally affiliated people across different organisations or 
nations coalescing around a shared concern for social equality who engage 
in transformative practice, who learn from each other and co-create knowl- 
edge through regular interactions to act on institutional change. Despite 
the growth of CoP scholarship, theoretical explorations of CoPs designed 
for social or institutional change are scarce even though change can occur 
through peer collaboration and institutional work of embedded agents. 
This is a missed opportunity for institutional change efforts, and for fur- 
thering CoP theory. Thomson, Barnard, Hassan and Dainty argue that 
CoP is a promising mobilising structure for promoting equality endeavours 
drawing on the concepts of counter-hegemony, social movement and insti- 
tutional change. By mapping out new crossroads of theories of CoP, social 
movement and institutional change, this chapter deepens insights into 
potential lessons to consider when designing CoPPs for counter-hegemonic 
endeavours. 

Chapter 3 by Guyan, Aldercotte, Müller, Caprile and Yanes takes a 
more practical turn and examines the design process undertaken for 
the Gender Equality Audit and Monitoring (GEAM) tool. Developed 
by research teams from the United Kingdom (Advance HE) and Spain 
(Notus and Universitat Oberta de Catalunya), the GEAM provides a com- 
prehensive, transferable and transnational survey for HE and research 
organisations that wish to undertake an audit of gender equality among 
academic, technical and support staff. The transnational roll-out of the 
survey has highlighted areas where ideas about gender equality, educa- 
tion and research and working practices are conceptualised differently. 
The chapter, therefore, provides an introduction for other research teams 
engaged in the design of equality, diversity and inclusion surveys; transla- 
tion of surveys into multiple languages and used across multiple national 
contexts; navigation of challenges when they emerge; and use of a stand- 
ardised framework to gather evidence of gender inequality across a range 
of thematic areas. 

Chapter 4 by Thomson, Rabsch, Barnard, Hassan and Dainty is also a 
methods-based chapter and addresses a lack of specific ground-level tools 
and techniques for facilitators and community members involved in culti- 
vating CoPs for institutional change. CoPs are complex and contextually 
sensitive social phenomena; thus, they require a facilitative framework to 
connect its members to co-create and collaborate. The chapter presents a 
selection of co-creation methods utilised in the ACT project and reflects 
how such methods enable CoPs to unleash their potential, as well as ena- 
bles them to act as change agents towards institutional change. The chapter 
presents the backdrop of the CoP concept and its theoretical framework, 
the CoP definition, CoP lifecycle phases, as well as CoP success factors and 
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primary areas of activity and argues how these theoretical elements provide 
a rationale for co-creation activities. Finally, the chapter considers in more 
detail four co-creation activities (DAKI Retrospective, 1-2-4-All, Plan of 
Change, and Future Workshop) to demonstrate their potential strengths in 
CoP collaboration efforts. 

Chapter 5 by Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek and Reid] 
opens the reporting on first-hand CoP experiences. Based upon the expe- 
rience of the GEinCEE CoP, the authors examine to what extent CoPs can 
facilitate conditions for effective gender equality interventions in research 
and academia in Central and Eastern Europe. It also examines the useful- 
ness of CoP as a mechanism to foster the necessary conditions for advancing 
gender equality. These include: the agency of change actors; the engagement 
of organisational stakeholders; building up gender know-how; access to 
practical tools for designing evidence-based interventions; managing resist- 
ance; framing gender equality within wider concepts and human and finan- 
cial resources. 

Chapter 6 developed by Mihajlović Trbove then goes on to describe 
the CoP for Alternative Infrastructure for Gender Equality in Academic 
Institutions (Alt+G) that brings together researchers from Slovenia. 
Building on a history of efforts to achieve gender equality in Slovene aca- 
demia, the CoP gathers researchers (and some academic staff) dedicated 
to promoting women in science, improving gender equality in their institu- 
tions and the sector as a whole. The chapter demonstrates how the focus of 
transformative efforts shifted from the level of national regulations to the 
academic institutions, due to systemic conditions. Furthermore, it shows 
that the CoP approach is particularly beneficial for spreading and multiply- 
ing structural change within HE institutions and research organisations, 
and that it can help overcome certain systemic fallacies. The CoP structure 
and sense of community is able to provide a framework that turns unfore- 
seen challenges into windows of opportunity for institutional change and 
creates space for mutual learning. Since the CoP approach operates on the 
fuel of personal motivation and depends on individual rather than institu- 
tional commitment, its ability and reach in enhancing concrete institutional 
change is contingent on favourable structural context. 

Chapter 7 reflects on how disciplinary-specific CoPs can be a useful vehi- 
cle to share knowledge, experience and practices to further gender equal- 
ity in R&I organisations. Reiland and Kamlade share their experiences 
of setting up two CoPs with specific disciplinary focuses, one on physics 
(GENERA) and the other on life sciences (LifeSciCoP). There is a dearth 
of academic literature that looks at how disciplinary based CoPs can fos- 
ter institutional change for gender equality in R&I institutions. By charting 
the similarities and differences of their approaches to sharing knowledge, 
experience and practices for gender equality, important insights emerge on 
how disciplinary context factors shape the CoP approach and provide entry 
points for gender equality work. 
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Chapter 8 by Axelsdóttir, Steinþórsdóttir and Einarsdóttir reflects on the 
opportunities and obstacles of CoPs in developing and implementing gender 
budgeting to challenge gender biases in decision-making of research per- 
forming organisations. Through “Targeted Implementation Projects”, the 
CoP aims to develop shared knowledge on how to implement gender budg- 
eting in order to further the objective of gender equality in decision-making 
within RPOs. Drawing on a case study based on the GenBUDGET CoP, 
which includes 21 representatives in 14 RPOs, the analysis explores the 
potential for an international CoP to harness inter-organisational cooper- 
ation and create knowledge about gender budgeting when CoP members’ 
knowledge about that strategy is very diverse from the outset. 

Chapter 9 by Damala, Mour and Godfroy presents the underlying motiva- 
tions and inner workings of the Strategies for Sustainable Gender Equality 
CoP. They provide an overview of how and why STRATEGIES was launched, 
offering both an empirical as well as an experiential account of what has 
been achieved, bringing into the picture conceptual, theoretical and practi- 
cal underpinnings from the life of the CoP, from its inception to the end of 
the ACT project and its transitioning to a new network. The focal point and 
interest of the collaboration initiated by STRATEGIES is “sustainability”, 
a concept defined in relation to recent developments in sustainable devel- 
opment as well as in project management. They describe the philosophy, 
methodology and all concrete steps they have followed to set up and launch 
the CoP, and stimulate the exchange of knowledge, policies, know-how and 
lessons learned both onsite — as well as in the post-COVID-19 world — online. 

Chapter 10 opens the third and final section of the book. Reidl, Baranek 
and Holzinger investigate the added value of CoPs for the implementation 
of gender equality strategies for their members and member organisations 
based on the evaluation carried out during the ACT project. By applying 
Wenger’s concept of value creation (Wenger et al, 2011) they demonstrate 
which different values and benefits are created through participating in 
CoPs. Based on interview data and self-reporting data across seven CoPs, 
they show the immediate, potential and applied values of CoP participation. 
Members were seen to benefit from CoPs in many ways, for example, through 
new contacts, new knowledge, empowerment, active implementation sup- 
port and much more. In addition to an analysis of the added value of CoPs, 
in this chapter, the authors explore the question of whether the added value 
that has been identified is sufficient to promote gender equality in research 
performing and research funding organisations, or whether additional 
activities are needed to achieve this. They also reflect on the limitations of 
the CoP approach to institutional change towards gender equality. 

Chapter 11 highlights how knowledge sharing between and beyond the 
CoPs has been achieved specifically in relation to the three ERA objec- 
tives for gender equality and mainstreaming: careers, decision-making 
and integrating the gender dimension in teaching and research content. 
In scaling up the CoP approach, ACT established three so-called ERA 
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priority coordination groups which identified and addressed cross-cutting 
issues related to each of the objectives. These groups brought together 
ACT Consortium partners, members of different CoPs, ACT advisory 
board members, experts, representatives of ERA level players and other 
relevant R&I representatives from the CoPs’ contexts — including local, 
regional, national and disciplinary networks. Through collaborative 
working, and the sharing of cutting-edge good practices, each of these 
groups have made substantive contributions to the debate on how to make 
progress in each of these areas. This chapter details the main debates in 
each of these three areas and tries to shed light on the priorities for future 
collaborative work. 

The concluding chapter by Rachel Palmén and Jérg Miller revisits the 
conceptual issues outlined in the introduction in the light of the individual 
chapters and spells out some of the implications in view of the wider CoP 
and gender equality literature. 


Notes 


1. “Communities of PrACTice for Accelerating Gender Equality and Institu- 
tional Change in Research and Innovation across Europe” Horizon 2020 pro- 
ject, grant number 788204 is referred to throughout this book as “The ACT 
project”. See also https://www.act-on-gender.eu. 

2. The EU-15 countries include: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and United Kingdom. 

3. The EU-13 countries include: Bulgaria, Croatia, Cyprus, Czech Republic, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Malta, Poland, Romania, Slovakia and 
Slovenia. 

4. See GEPs as eligibility criterion for accessing Horizon Europe funding (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2021a). 
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of Political Practice’ 
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Tarek M. Hassan and Andrew Dainty 


Introduction 


This chapter positions Community of Practice (CoP) as an approach to organ- 
ising for institutional change for gender equality in research and innovation 
(R&I), drawing on theories of counter-hegemony, social movement, institu- 
tional change, and CoP to propose a new concept of Community of Political 
Practice (CoPP). The intention is to move beyond the focus on situated and 
peer learning within CoPs, and illuminate how CoPPs — underpinned by 
transformative objectives — could contribute to gender equality efforts in insti- 
tutions with skewed distributions of power and resources. We do not proclaim 
that this is a demonstrably effective way of delivering change; rather, we offer 
a conceptual starting point for a new understanding of CoPs. 

CoPs can be either organically or purposefully organised to collectively 
learn and generate knowledge about a shared domain (Iaquinto, Ison, & 
Faggian, 2011; Wenger, McDermott, & Snyder, 2002). CoP has been broadly 
defined as a group of people who coalesce around a particular concern or 
passion and learn how to improve their practices and know-how as they 
regularly interact (Wenger et al., 2002). Learning occurs through doing 
(practice), belonging (Community), becoming (identity), and meaning (expe- 
rience) (Wenger, 1998). Much of CoP-focused research concentrates on the 
processes of knowing and learning in action underpinned by managerial 
applications (Amin & Roberts, 2008); innovation (Swan, Scarbrough, & 
Robertson, 2002); higher education (HE) curriculum (Annala & Mäkinen, 
2017; Goodyear, Casey, & Kirk, 2016); or teaching as a social practice 
(Kendall et al., 2018). 

While work in this vein has offered important insights, organising through 
CoPs to facilitate institutional change has been neglected by both social 
movement and CoP scholarship, with exceptions pertaining to how CoPs face 
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institutional change (Hutchins & Boyle, 2017), or how change of practice is 
highly political (Merk et al., 2010). We argue that this is a missed oppor- 
tunity for change efforts (¢.g., promoting gender equality in R&I), and for 
furthering CoP theory. More importantly, examining the crossroads of CoP 
and social movement theory could underscore potential lessons from the two 
bodies of knowledge if CoPs with institutional change-focused domains are 
to be effective. Institutional change through innovative or alternative practice 
and embedded actions is a political endeavour (Merk et al., 2010; Drazin, 
1990). Thus, this chapter aims to reconceptualise CoP as an approach for 
promoting institutional change through the development of the concept of 
CoPP, here defined as a group of institutionally affiliated people across dif- 
ferent organisations or nations coalescing around a shared concern for social 
equality who engage in transformative practice, who learn from each other and 
co-create knowledge through regular interactions to act on institutional change. 
By political we mean relating to ‘a quest for resource control and institutional 
legitimacy’ (Merk et al., 2010, p. 588) through the level of gender-equality 
concerned practice and embedded actions, with the matter of concern (Latour, 
2007) being gender inequality. 

We do so partly inspired by the concept of counter-hegemony (Gramsci, 
1985; 1971) that contests and tries to disrupt normative views about social 
and political reality. This process may be achieved through a contemporary 
social movement as ‘its actions challenge or break the limits of a system of 
social relations’ (Melucci, 1989, p. 38). By consolidating resources and act- 
ing outside established structures, interest groups and movements can create 
independent organisational bases for advancing alternatives. Furthermore, 
CoPs with domains focused on institutional change and designed to be both 
inter- and intra- organisational could accelerate the process of change as they 
have the potential to start contestations from within (Carroll & Ratner, 1994). 
In addition, the conditions for institutional change are enhanced through 
links between social movements and communities that define their iden- 
tity through a common goal (Glaser, 2004). Participants act within a social 
movement because they feel they share their intention to bring about change 
together with other members. To bring together these ideas and conceptualise 
Communities of PrACTice for Accelerating Gender Equality and Institutional 
Change in Research and Innovation across Europe (ACT), which form the 
focus of this volume, we also draw on key elements of organisations (Ahrne 
and Brunsson, 2010). This is because organisations provide bases for alterna- 
tives and drawing on these considerations, we complement the well-explored 
situated learning and knowing-in-action view of CoP, with the underexplored 
area of CoP efforts towards institutional change for gender equality in R&I. 


Institutional change for gender equality in R&I 


In the ACT project, institutional change for gender equality in R&I is 
defined as the promotion of an institutional environment (such as values, 
norms, structures and procedures) where gender equality is widely discussed 
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and explicitly embraced in institutional and individual practices, decision 
making, and education, research and innovation content. To understand 
institutional change in the context of gender dominance and power dynam- 
ics, we draw on historical institutionalism to view institutions as legacies 
of historical struggles (Waylen, 2014). Institutions are collections of pro- 
cedures and structures that both define and defend particular interests, 
and thus are ‘political actors in their own right’ (Conran & Thelen, 2016, 
p. 53). Institutional rules, norms, and practices shape power relations with 
unequal distributional consequences, awarding resources and concessions 
to those with power and disadvantaging others. Yet, the repercussions of 
differential power distribution galvanise desire for change (Waylen, 2014). 
Institutions are contested because they instantiate power. However, those 
who have initially been hindered endure, circumvent and subvert rules, and 
also start to occupy and redeploy institutions that have been designed and 
dominated by others (Conran & Thelen, 2016). 

Gender is one of many cultural categories of difference implicated in the 
understructure of organisations (Acker, 1998) regulating who occupies posi- 
tions of power. Despite societal changes and the reclaiming of women’s his- 
tory, the most important institutions such as the law, politics, religion, the 
state, and the economy are still dominated by white men (Acker, 1998). The 
institution of academy is also dominated by white masculine elites, ‘his- 
torically developed by men, currently dominated by men, and symbolically 
interpreted from the standpoint of men in leading positions, both in the 
present and historically’ (Acker, 1992, p. 567). Thus far, white men have 
benefitted from being in positions of power in greater numbers than women 
or people of other characteristics in HE and R&I, and as such, gender ine- 
quality persists in all aspects of R&I in Europe (Ferguson, 2021; Higher 
Education Statistics Agency, 2020; European Commission, 2019; Eurostat, 
2019). Furthermore, policies that focused on trying to improve the situation 
by ‘adding women and stirring’ failed to produce a significant shift towards 
gender equality in these institutions due to gender bias and deeply ingrained 
cultural norms carried forward from the past (Ferguson, 2021; Mahoney 
and Thelen, 2010; Cotterill, Jackson, & Letherby, 2007). 

There is also limited evidence that the ‘critical mass’ idea is effec- 
tive (Grey, 2006). This is based on the premise that when the number of 
women in a given context reaches a certain level, e.g., 30%, issues of iso- 
lation, tokenism, and paucity of role models are reduced or removed. For 
instance, there have been suggestions that ‘critical acts’ (Lovenduski, 2001; 
Dahlerup, 1988) or ‘safe spaces’ (Childs, 2004) are more important for the 
substantive representation of women. Grey (2006) suggests that differ- 
ent sizes/percentages of critical masses may be needed, depending on the 
sought outcome. 

Consequently, in 2011, the European Commission initiated a shift in focus 
away from ‘fixing the women’ towards ‘addressing the structural transfor- 
mation of institutions, using a systemic, comprehensive and sustainable 
approach’, as specific initiatives designed to help women scientists had 
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proved insufficient for addressing the ‘leaky pipeline’ (cited in Ferguson, 
2021, p. 13). The focus on institutional change raises significant questions 
for gender equality practitioners, as there are many forms of challenges 
and changes to rules, norms, and procedures in institutions, and they are 
dependent on the extent to which these rules can be contested, as well as re- 
interpreted and re-implemented (Waylen, 2014). Rule contestation opportu- 
nities can arise through changing institutional contexts, such as changes to 
social and cultural expectations. For example, HE institutions facing pres- 
sures for change — from government, society, marketisation, the caprices 
of institutional leadership, and institutional restructuring, which can open 
space for re-interpretations (Conran & Thelen, 2016). Nevertheless, change 
is often gradual and endogenous if the status quo is defended by those in 
power as they have higher veto and discretion possibilities than the chal- 
lengers (Waylen, 2014). 

In the context of gender equality in R&I and HE, it is expected that the 
status quo will be defended by its beneficiaries and those who are assigned 
disproportionately more power, i.e., white male elites (Teelken & Deem, 
2013). Indeed, opaqueness in decision-making and implicit bias found in 
assessment of merit, excellence, suitability for leadership, and performance 
evaluation have been identified as the main barriers to achieving gender 
equality in R&I at the institutional level (European Commission, 2012). 
Moreover, gender expertise within those institutions is also chronically 
underestimated, denied, and unacknowledged (Albenga, 2016). However, 
the changing institutional context which increasingly recognises an urgent 
need for gender equality actions (such as European Commission funding 
structures, Athena SWAN) fertilises the ground for gradual change and 
softening of institutional rules, their interpretation and enforcement. This 
change must be strategically planned to be effective (Waylen, 2014) and 
change agents have to acknowledge the importance of process, participa- 
tion, and reflexivity throughout the life cycle of change interventions, rather 
than solely focusing on implementation outcomes (Ferguson, 2021). 

Institutional change could also occur through ‘institutional isomorphism’ 
(DiMaggio & Powell, 1995), a norm once adopted in an institutional set- 
ting, spreading rapidly to a wide range of other institutions whose members 
accept the legitimacy of that norm (Hafner-Burton & Pollack, 2002, p. 340). 
This phenomenon is partly related to the swift and nearly universal adop- 
tion of gender mainstreaming by European governmental, and key inter- 
national organisations (Hafner-Burton & Pollack, 2002), albeit not without 
the critique that technocratic approaches can depoliticise change (Verge, 
Ferrer-Fons, & Gonzalez, 2018; Lombardo & Meier, 2006). For example, 
institutional applications for the gender charter award Athena SWAN might 
stem from cultural expectations, attempting to enhance legitimacy and 
attractiveness to the potential pool of students and staff (Barnard, 2017), yet 
this charter has been criticised as a tick-box exercise and a form of ‘mod- 
erate feminism’ (Tzanakou and Pearce, 2019). However, institutions might 
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also be ‘forced’ into (coercive) isomorphism, as for instance, between 2011 
and 2020, the National Institute for Health Research (NIHR) in the United 
Kingdom required a silver Athena SWAN award as a condition of funding. 
This has since been dropped after the government’s call for reduction in 
bureaucracy, and the decision decried for particularly bad timing (COVID- 
19 impact on female academic careers) (McIntyre, 2020). This indicates that 
even seemingly radical, sudden, sweeping institutional change efforts can be 
precarious and volatile. 

Mahoney and Thelen (2010) propose four types of institutional change: 
displacement (removing old rules), layering (creating new rules alongside 
old, e.g., quotas), drift (the impact of old rules loses significance), and con- 
version (leveraging rule ambiguity from within the system). Waylen (2014) 
argues that layering and conversion are best suited for gender equality. This 
is because these strategies are gradual and internally driven and are thus 
the most widely used and they can arguably be more immune to volatility of 
external forces. Layering and conversion may be more successful if change 
agents do not possess enough power to displace existing rules, yet they have 
enough power to create new rules or use existing rules in innovative ways. 
This is relevant for transnational equality projects designed for institutional 
change in several ways. 

Firstly, layering requires insider knowledge of the existing rules, norms, 
and practices within the institution to develop a thorough understanding of 
how new rules can be slotted into the existing system. Powerful status quo 
players can protect old institutions, but they cannot prevent new elements 
from being added, which can hopefully tilt the balance towards the latter in 
the long run (Mahoney and Thelen, 2010). CoPs could be set up to coalesce a 
variety of members across different institutions and organisations transna- 
tionally to appreciate the diversity of approaches. Members deeply situated 
in local contexts would be able to leverage internal knowledge about ‘how 
to go on’ in their institutions to attempt to change structures (Stones, 2005). 
This is particularly relevant to the gender equality plan (GEP) requirement 
for EC grants, which becomes the ‘new rule’ layered alongside other fund- 
ing avenues, and thus institutions need to understand, accept and possibly 
incorporate the new rules into their research grant application strategy. 

Secondly, conversion also requires knowledge about existing rules within 
an institution, so they can be strategically redeployed in new ways. Change 
agents need to exploit the inherent ambiguities of institutions and re-inter- 
pret the rules to fit the change agenda (Waylen, 2014). Through conversion, 
the rules, norms, and practices are redirected to new goals, functions, or 
purposes, for instance by deploying existing resources to new ends (Streeck 
& Thelen, 2005). CoP as a structure for innovation opportunities is particu- 
larly suited to this approach (Bridwell-Mitchell, 2016; Brown & Duguid, 
1991). An example of conversion is gender budgeting, which utilises existing 
resource allocation procedures in a gender equality framework (O'Hagan & 
Klatzer, 2018). 
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We will now shift our discussion to counter-hegemony and social move- 
ment to provide a theoretical backdrop to the concept of CoPP. 


Insights from counter-hegemony and social movements 


Hegemony translates as ‘dominance over’, originally a system of class alli- 
ance in which the dominant class tried to win over subordinate classes 
(Gramsci, 1971). Since then, the concept of hegemony has been applied 
to various forms of dominance, such as global hegemony in international 
relations (Cox, 1981); hegemony of masculinity (Connell & Messerschmidt, 
2013; Carrigan, Connell, & Lee, 1985); environmental politics (Falkner, 
2005); or racial hegemony (Winant, 2006). 

In the context of gender inequality, hegemony has been applied as an ana- 
lytical lens to meritocracy and individualism ideologies in HE, and sexual 
harassment discourse (Seron et al., 2018; McDonald & Charlesworth, 2013); 
and male hegemonic whiteness in HE (Cabrera, 2016). These applications 
have illuminated mechanisms of cultural reproduction of gender inequal- 
ity by both men and women, such as media misrepresentations or limited 
opportunities for awareness-raising, and gendered meritocracy as ‘common 
sense’ (Ramos, 1982). 

In response to hegemony, an alternative position of values and principles 
can emerge in the form of a social movement or group — counter-hegemony — 
to challenge or supplant the dominant discourse. This can be achieved 
through coalescing social forces that reject the hegemonic ‘common sense’ 
and assert a new, revised world view promoting the emancipation of the 
subjugated, or at least challenging the status quo. New social movements 
in Western Europe looked beyond class conflict and united around other 
issues such as race, environment, politics, homosexuality, and feminism 
(e.g., Black Lives Matter; Extinction Rebellion, #metoo, the Women Strike, 
the Yellow Vests, etc.). Collective action for change was rooted in desire for 
legitimation of different identities and lifestyles, and changes to hegemonic 
normative and cultural codes (Polletta & Jasper, 2001). 

Furthermore, studies of gender and sexuality have challenged dominant 
theoretical approaches that narrowly define social movements through 
masculinist assumptions of who is an activist, and what counts as activism 
(Wulff, Bernstein, & Taylor, 2015). Gender and sexuality movements, for 
instance, that seek material and symbolic change in institutions have been 
traditionally dismissed by political process theories as ‘expressive’, rather 
than ‘legitimate’ forms of activism (Bernstein & Olsen, 2009; Gilmore & 
Kaminski, 2007). However, women’s and LGBT movement studies have 
illuminated that the strategic use of identity influences movement goals, 
outcomes, tactics, and targets. Therefore, social movements can target a 
variety of state and non-state institutions, since domination in modern 
society results from multi-layered sources of power, not merely the state or 
economy. Examples of such power sources include practices, institutions, 
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cultural norms, knowledge systems, or organisations (Acker, 1990) in a vari- 
ety of contexts creating idiosyncratic conditions that stimulate particular 
forms of mobilisation (Wulff et al., 2015). 

The American women’s suffrage movement — an example of a social move- 
ment community (Buechler, 1990) — illustrates how a network of women’s 
rights activists sustained and mobilised itself over time despite the absence 
of formal organizations (cited in Hassan & Staggenborg, 2015). As numer- 
ous feminist groups had varying degrees of self-sustainment, a women’s 
movement maintained itself in communities where women were present. 
This was amplified, for example, in women’s centres, women’s studies pro- 
grammes at universities, feminist bookstores and social venues, women’s 
health centres, and rape crisis centres, among others (Buechler, 1990 cited 
in Hassan & Staggenborg, 2015). It was the cultural, institutional, and polit- 
ical elements of the women’s movement community that have maintained 
feminism in the United States (Staggenborg, 1998), but also an interplay of 
individual and collective identity (Stoecker,1995). 

To supplement conceptualising social movements as simply ‘reactive’, 
new ways of thinking emerged about the ‘processes’ by which the resources 
necessary for collective action are mobilised (Della Porta & Diani, 2020). 
Tilly (1978) defined a social movement as a rational, purposeful, and organ- 
ised action which takes into consideration available resources, calculates 
the costs and benefits, strategically organises itself, and interacts to spear its 
development (Della Porta & Diani, 2020). Therefore, social movements are 
more than anonymous, loose, spontaneous, and organic, and can be inten- 
tional with strong organising and rational processes, similar to how CoPs 
can be developed (Wenger et al., 2002) if their domain and practice aim for 
institutional (here: political) change. 


Communities of Political Practice 


Chapter 1 of this volume elaborates on the classical CoP theory, which 
we do not wish to replicate. Thus briefly, the structural model of CoP is 
based around three key elements always present at the same time: domain, 
practice, and community, which make up an ‘ideal knowledge structure’ 
(Wenger et al., 2002). CoPs create common ground and identity through 
a well-defined domain, which gives the CoP its raison d’étre and provides 
potential value to the community members and other peripheral stake- 
holders. The domain provides an inspiration for the members to engage, 
and contribute, and makes their actions and learning meaningful. The 
community is the ‘social fabric of learning’ (Wenger et al., 2002, p. 28) and 
promotes interactions and relationships between people. Trust and mutual 
respect are needed for learning, sharing experiences, ideas, knowledge, 
and exposing one’s vulnerabilities. Lastly, whilst the domain is the topic 
of the CoP, the practice denotes the specific stocks of knowledge the com- 
munity works with. It is a rich combination of norms, tacit knowledge, 
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frameworks, ideas, tools, information, styles, language, stories, case stud- 
ies, and documents. 

CoP is a ‘learning partnership among people who find it useful to learn 
from and with each other [and] use each other’s experience of practice as 
a learning resource’ (Wenger et al., 2011, p. 9). Thus, CoP members can 
approach institutional change iteratively by assessing what works in their 
organisation and sharing progress, successes and potential pitfalls within 
the community, thus contributing to the partnership of mutual learning, 
practice exchange, and building of new knowledge. Furthermore, gender 
equality projects in HE and R&I require feminist knowledge transfer based 
on self-reflexive endeavour, ‘safe exploration of new ideas and expand- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge from multiple experiences’ (Bustelo, 
Ferguson, & Forest, 2016, p. 37). Community members linked through a 
dyadic relationship between more and less experienced centres or entities 
can facilitate learning and sharing best practices (Wenger, 1998) focused on 
change implementation plans. But CoPs could also initiate change from the 
ground by collaborating and engaging in innovative practice and scaling it 
up so that this alternative practice can then influence and become part of 
the wider structure. Radical innovations frequently occur at the interstices 
across communities (Swan, Scarbrough, & Robertson, 2002). 

As Bridwell-Mitchell (2016) contends institutional change can be fos- 
tered through ad hoc peer collaboration rather than political contestation. 
Indeed, the Ferguson report on structural change for gender equality in 
R&I recognises that challenges arise from the integration of ‘previously 
inactive institutions and countries in structural change. This may require 
approaches that are adapted to local and national gender equality contexts, 
as well as linkages with more advanced and experienced actors’ (Ferguson, 
2021, p. 40), suggesting an alignment between such endeavours and a CoP 
approach. 

CoP theory has not escaped critique, for instance, questioning whether 
analyses of CoPs should presume the pre-existence of an objective, socio- 
historical contexts and actors, or whether they should be sought through 
tracing nests of practice that would point to their existence. In other words, 
should we speak of Communities of Practice, or practice of communi- 
ties (PoCs) (Gherardi, 2009)? This is pertinent in conceptualising CoPPs, 
because practice and procedures are what sustains a hegemonic order in 
institutions (Conran & Thelen, 2016) and practices reproduce structures 
(Giddens, 1984). Thus, it is an alternative practice that can change the status 
quo. Gherardi (2009) de-emphasises community and argues for viewing the 
community as an effect as well as a device for the reproduction of the field 
of practices, awarding practice the prominence through the articulation of 
PoC, rather than CoP. This conceptualisation fits well when broadly con- 
sidering academia or research as a ‘practice’, defined as an institutionalised 
body of knowledge (Gherardi, 2009). However, as in the case of ACT CoPs, 
what brings people together (Latour, 2007) is an issue, or a certain situation, 
a collective objection to the status quo as evidenced by objective gender 
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statistics and subjective perceptions of women in HE and R&I demonstrat- 
ing inequality and discrimination which then leads to the practice of gender 
equality work. As such, it is the matter of concern (or domain) that should 
be afforded equal footing, as it triggers the innovation of alternative prac- 
tice (which is necessarily political) and glues the community together. The 
uptake and the transformative promise of alternative practice are contin- 
gent on the appetite of the community to adopt it, and its enactment by 
purposeful and cognisant individuals converged in this community, rather 
than puppet-like actors in a vacuum. Alternative practice needs agency to 
be produced and to challenge status quo, and at the same time, agency needs 
alternative practice to change structures (Stones, 2005). 

Institutional change through interactions, innovative or alternative 
practices and embedded actions is a political endeavour (Drazin, 1990). 
Consequently, ‘changing practice often becomes controversial since it 
implies a redefinition of its configuration, power relations and ways of 
knowing’ (Mørk et al., 2010, p. 576). As Latour (2007) observed, politics is 
issue-oriented as it turns around matters of concern, and it brings people 
together because they disagree. To understand how CoP could be designed 
for institutional change, social movement theory illuminates crucial ele- 
ments for CoPs if the domain is counter-hegemonic, and the practice polit- 
ically transformative. Further, Buechler (1990) argued that some aspects 
of social movements are better understood as communities since social 
movement communities include both organisations and informal networks 
of activists, cultural networks, institutional supporters, alternative institu- 
tions, as well as other actors who share a passion for the goals of a social 
movement (Staggenborg, 1998). 

As such, we draw on Glaser’s (2004, p. 7) thinking on social movement 
as ‘a community whose identity is based on the perception of a common 
goal [...] — namely the intention to bring about social change’. Social move- 
ments have three characteristics: members hold opposing orientations to 
clearly identified opponents; they connect through dense informal net- 
works; and they share a distinct collective identity (Della Porta & Diani, 
2020). Community membership relies on an enduring identification with a 
particular community. The notion of collective identity within social move- 
ments explicitly moves beyond personal identity, and collective identity is 
defined as ‘an individual’s cognitive, moral, and emotional connection with 
a broader community, category, practice, or institution [and] is a perception 
of a shared status or relation’ (Polletta & Jasper, 2001, p. 285). Collective 
identity is constructed on an ongoing basis in members’ interactions, and 
the development of a social movement is contingent on successful crea- 
tion of collective identity in the first place (Melucci, 1989). The relation- 
ship is reinforced further because collective identity ‘translates structural 
inequality and injustice into individual dissatisfaction, [and] is a primary 
social-psychological dynamic of mobilisation’ (Wulff et al., 2015, p. 110). 
The relationship is also political, as it brings together people that disagree 
about a shared matter of concern (Latour, 2007). 
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CoPs have a unique opportunity to promote change through learning, 
sharing knowledge, and importantly enacting alternative practices, which 
social movements may lack. But like social movements, communities need 
a structured way of organising (Glaser, 2004; Tilly, 1978). Collective action, 
but also arguably collaborative practice, demands coordination, continuity, 
actors’ capacity to identify themselves as members of a given community, 
leadership, and support (Billings, 1990); and historically, these functions 
have been performed by organisations (Della Porta & Diani, 2020), enabling 
social movements to take advantage of political opportunities to influence 
policy outcomes (Hafner-Burton & Pollack, 2002). 

The work of Bridwell-Mitchell (2016) also illuminates viability of institu- 
tional change through collaborative institutional agency, built on cohesive 
communities with moderate demographic diversity to maximise potential 
for change. As a result, innovation is seeded by trusted peers and reinforced 
through strong socialisation pressures, leading to cognitive and normative 
convergence in members’ understandings, aims, and transformative prac- 
tices. This is particularly significant for inter-organisational, transnational 
CoPs, whose membership might comprise people representing multiple and 
diverse organisations. 

As in many social entities, both social movements and communities have 
members in power based on merit drawn from superior knowledge perti- 
nent to the domain and practice, a track record of effective past actions and 
key relationships. This is classified by Glaser (2004) as stratification, which 
creates an elite that holds positions in the formal or informal organisations 
within social movements and communities. For example, in the GenderTime 
EC project, ‘transfer agents’ were assigned to act outside the CoP to transfer 
and implement gender equality knowledge in a strategic manner (Thaler, 
2016). Involving individuals in powerful and relevant positions committed 
to the idea of gender equality in R&I was necessary to secure wider support 
for the implementation of gender equality plans. This stratification is also 
linked to CoP members overlapping membership across many communities 
(i.e., HE senior management and CoP) (Thaler, 2016). This is the third com- 
monality between a social movement and a community: the possibility for 
the members to belong to more than one community or social movement, or 
membership overlap (Glaser, 2004). This can produce effective synergies (but 
also challenging contradictions) across communities. For CoP, this would 
mean that effective practice can be cross-pollinated from other domains, 
thus further enriching and enabling transformative capacities of CoP. 


Organising for institutional change: 
ACT Communities of Practice 


To foster social or institutional change, a community needs to organise itself 
to be effective (Della Porta & Diani, 2020; Glaser, 2004; Hafner-Burton & 
Pollack, 2002; Billings, 1990; Tilly, 1978). To examine ACT CoPs in relation 
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to ways of organising, we draw on the Ahrne and Brunsson’s (2010) defini- 
tion of organisation as a ‘decided order’ based on five elements of organisa- 
tion: membership, rules, hierarchy, monitoring, and sanctioning. 

The eight ACT CoPs operating under the ACT-on-Gender project were 
co-created, but there was also a degree of organic emergence and choice of 
priorities. At the beginning of the project, a survey was conducted to under- 
stand the extent of existing practices, needs and networks around gender 
equality in research performing and funding organisations across Europe 
and beyond. More importantly, the survey was to identify potential mem- 
bers of ACT CoPs. Social network analysis showed existing cooperation 
clusters and identified both central and disconnected actors (Reidl et al., 
2019). The processes leading to decisions regarding the choice of certain 
members and the definition of criteria for membership were intensive. The 
focus was largely on the structure of interorganisational networks, which 
started from evaluation of their density and connectedness (Diani, 2015), 
and also who could benefit most. Institutions that had previous experience 
of implementing institutional change as well as some institutions that had 
various international networks (through belonging to structural change 
projects) reached out to previous contacts and made new contacts identified 
through a community mapping survey. As a result, CoP members were clus- 
tered into eight thematic, discipline, or geographic CoPs that included var- 
ying levels of experience in GEP implementation and institutional change to 
ensure the less experienced institutions learned from the more experienced. 

Membership was voluntary (individual, not institutional) as long as it 
was affiliated to a research funding or performing organisation. Members 
included both practitioners and researchers. As Wenger et al. (2002, p. 36) 
suggest, CoPs do not have to be purely spontaneous and its membership 
entirely voluntary, but the CoP’s success will depend on participation and 
personal investment of the members. Therefore, the CoP’s collective politi- 
cal motivation of members was key. Membership overlap, that is belonging 
to more than one community simultaneously was part and parcel of partic- 
ipating in the ACT CoP. Members were scientists and academics who also 
worked or engaged with other circles in different fields from past or consec- 
utive gender equality projects and initiatives. 

The rules of engagement imposed on the subscribing CoPs were included 
in the memorandum of understanding signed between the members and 
the project coordinator and were not legally binding. It specified good faith 
commitments of the members. These written rules were supplemented with 
more informal norms developed within the communities via idiosyncratic 
processes of socialisation and internalisation during the lifetime of the pro- 
ject (Ahrne & Brunsson, 2010), such as meeting attendance and engagement. 

Each CoP did not rely on a hierarchy as such, however, the eight CoPs 
were theoretically subjected to decision-making processes influenced by the 
steering committee and the project coordinator who was, in turn, answera- 
ble to the EC project officer. Each CoP had a dedicated facilitator to broker 
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relationships and connect people responsible for organising and supporting 
the community through planned meetings, agenda-setting, workshops, webi- 
nars, blogs, e-discussions, access to resources and gender experts; and acted 
as a link between the CoP and the project consortium. However, the role of the 
CoP facilitator was not to create a hierarchical channel to navigate through, 
but rather to foster horizontal relationships (Wenger et al., 2002, p. 128). 

The project coordinator carried out formal and informal monitoring of 
the CoPs’ activities and outcomes of collaboration as part of project-level 
evaluations, rather than monitoring the CoPs themselves. Both qualitative 
and quantitative questionnaires were conducted to gauge the level of mem- 
ber collaboration and engagement with the CoPs’ aims for the purposes of 
project deliverables, but also informal monitoring occurred during online 
project consortium meetings where updates and progress of the CoPs were 
reported by each facilitator. The possibility of sanctions was also embedded 
in the memorandum of understanding, such that participation in the CoP is 
terminated if the member no longer fulfilled the criteria for participation or 
failed to meet its obligations, or acted contrary to the aims and objectives 
or values of the project. 

Within the CoPs, there was no internal stratification in place as such, 
however the external support provided by the ACT project consortium con- 
sisted of an experienced academic and professional community expert in 
gender equality and GEP implementation knowledge, past successful out- 
puts and projects within the domain of gender equality, and professional 
relations with other members of the community (Glaser, 2004). Members of 
these groups held positions in the formal organisations of HE and R&I who 
formed part of the consortium. The consortium consisted of core partners 
responsible for creating tools and designing support mechanisms for the 
CoPs, and seed partners directly involved in setting up, supporting the CoPs 
and recruiting and managing CoP facilitators. The advisory board provided 
the breadth and depth of collective expertise in human resource strategies 
and practices in research institutions and science programmes and related 
research. The only deliberate stratification inside CoPs related to the level 
of expertise and experience in gender equality progress within institutions 
to enable mutual learning. 

The ACT CoPs were able to leverage the expertise and support of these 
actors at any point. There were three types of support with varying levels of 
intensity available to the ACT CoPs. This included CoP facilitation, collabo- 
ration events, workshops and conference organisation, access to knowledge 
and best practices resources, financial support, and self-managed online 
support. Cumulatively, this membership allowed participants to receive 
cross-mentoring in a peer support network and equipped them as change 
agents regardless of their hierarchical position in the institution (Leenders, 
Bleijenbergh, van den Brink, 2020). 

As Lave and Wenger (2001) argued identity is inseparable from issues of 
practice, community, and meaning. The collective identity uniting the ACT 
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CoP members was extant in learning and sharing the practice and tech- 
nicalities of GEP implementation, institutional change, gender knowledge, 
and strategies against resistance to gender equality. However, we also noted 
that most of the ACT CoP members were female, as understandably women 
are more likely than men to be aware of the negative side of the stereotypical 
and gendered nature of institutions in which they work (Acker, 2000). Thus, 
they are also more likely to actively engage; but this can be seen as a signifi- 
cant caveat in gender equality projects, as the participating women are cast- 
ing themselves as victims fighting for their own rights with token male allies. 
They are also disproportionately burdened by responsibilities for raising 
awareness of and tackling discrimination (Tzanakou, 2019). Moreover, 
social change toward gender equality cannot be achieved without the active 
support and participation of men (Schacht & Ewing, 2004). 

On the other hand, as Bernstein (2005) puts it, personal subjectivity 
derived from experiences of oppression can be empowering and provide 
the motivation for social change. A collective interpretation and analysis of 
material conditions, the lived experience, and social location of participants 
may facilitate translating personal experience into collective action. Thus, 
CoP female members were not just a ‘group in itself’, united only by the 
shared status of being ‘women who work in HE or R&I’, but they had the 
potential to become a ‘group for itself? (Górska & Bilewicz, 2015) through 
mutual recognition of shared exploitative experience, regular interactions, 
and finding a safe space to find their voice. Collective construal of the aca- 
demic female members’ disadvantage and perceiving deprivation at group- 
level rather than individual-level influence how people engage in social 
change (Gorska & Bilewicz, 2015). Such collective identity in designed, 
intentional CoPs is strengthened through the counter-hegemonic domain 
of gender equality, which can provide a cognitive, moral, and emotional 
connection with a broader community to foster active participation in insti- 
tutional change (Polletta & Jasper, 2001). Even after the project ends, and 
the CoPs face the threat of losing the formal support if no further funding 
opportunities arise, the existence of collective identity linking members to 
each other will enable them to feel part of the same collective effort in the 
future and develop further joint actions (Diani, 2012) (e.g., CoP partially 
reconfiguring as a COST Action, or other CoPs co-designing new grant pro- 
posals for Horizon Europe). 


Conclusion 


Institutional change does not have to be necessarily grounded in political 
contestations, but it can be fostered through peer collaboration and alter- 
native practice. Indeed, ‘often, change happens through the “institutional 
work” of agents who overturn deeply ingrained, taken-for-granted, val- 
ue-laden practices’ (Bridwell-Mitchell, 2016, p. 161). Thus, the purpose of 
this chapter was to argue and demonstrate that CoPs might be a particularly 
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powerful method of organising equality projects and institutional change. 
To support this claim, we drew on theories of counter-hegemony, social 
movement, and CoP and proposed a new concept of CoPP, defined as a 
group of institutionally affiliated people across different organisations or 
nations coalescing around a shared concern for social equality who engage 
in transformative practice, who learn from each other and co-create knowl- 
edge and other useful resources through regular interactions to act on 
institutional change. In so doing, we moved beyond the scholarly focus on 
situated and peer learning of CoP. 

Instead, we have illuminated how CoPPs can contribute to inequality con- 
testations in institutions with skewed distributions of power and resources, 
with the benefit of being institutionally embedded and understanding the 
idiosyncrasies of the context. We have proposed that CoPP is characterised 
by its counter-hegemonic domain, transformative, alternative (and political) 
practice, and a purposefully organised and supported community that share 
a collective identity and passion for achieving equality. Looking closely into 
the inner workings of the externally funded ACT-on-Gender CoP project, 
we have demonstrated how CoPPs can be intentionally established consid- 
ering their organisational elements of membership, member overlaps, hier- 
archy and stratification, rules, monitoring and sanctions, and the targeted 
economic and non-economic support provided by project infrastructures. 

Future research should pay attention to the dynamics of practice lead- 
ing to collective action and eventually institutional change. The limitation 
is that we have mainly focused on the structural conditions for action. 
However, what is still unexplored is the intricacies of how institutional 
change happens when it is fostered by CoPPs, and how its actors enact the 
transformative practice they have so astutely learnt, shared, and co-created 
through CoPPs’ mutual engagement. The question remains: to what extent 
is this form of organising for change transformative or reproductive of insti- 
tutional structures and inequality regimes? Nevertheless, reconceptualising 
CoP as CoPP creates an opportunity for practitioners to consider this way 
of organising for change projects. It also provides a fertile ground for schol- 
ars to further CoP theory and illuminate the crossroads of CoP and social 
movement theories, fleshing out potential threats and opportunities if a 
CoPP is to be institutionally transformative. 
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3 The development of the Gender 
Equality Audit and Monitoring 
survey 


Kevin Guyan, Amanda Aldercotte, Jorg Miiller, 
Maria Caprile and Sergi Yanes Torrado 


Introduction 


To address gender inequality within higher education and research organi- 
sations, it is first vital to define the problem. In place of something abstract 
and fluid, gender equality practitioners need to establish the scale and 
contours of the challenge they face — attribute a name to the challenge 
and describe it with characteristics fixed in time and space. As described 
by Rachel Palmén and Jörg Müller in the Introduction chapter, “knowing 
the institution” is an integral component in the ability of Communities of 
Practice (CoPs) to develop strategies and initiatives that respond to gender 
inequality. An approach that builds on the European Commission’s (2011) 
definition of structural change, alongside the requirement for top-level sup- 
port and effective management practices. This early step in the process is 
facilitated by the Gender Equality Audit and Monitoring (GEAM) survey, 
one of the main outputs of the ACT project.! Developed by research teams 
from the United Kingdom (Advance HE) and Spain (Notus and Universitat 
Oberta de Catalunya), the GEAM provides a comprehensive, transferable 
and transnational survey for higher education and research organisations 
that wish to monitor and/or undertake an audit of gender equality of aca- 
demic, technical and support staff. The modular survey includes units on 
working conditions, beliefs and biases, organisational culture and climate 
and individual behaviours as well as the capture of data about the identity 
characteristics of respondents.* This chapter reflects on decisions made in 
the design of the GEAM, its roll-out and its revision. As well as charting the 
development of the GEAM, it also presents a case study that provides an 
in-depth consideration of its approach to the collection of gender, sex and 
sexuality data. 

The GEAM survey consists of core and extended questions. Core questions 
comprise a comprehensive collection of questions that cover most aspects 
of gender equality in research organisations and provides a good starting 
point for implementing an initial audit and assessment of an organisation or 
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organisational unit’s gender equality. The core survey is also fixed in that the 
questions are set for all organisations using it, and are thus directly compa- 
rable across these organisations. Extended questions include a repository of 
additional questions that organisations can add to the core survey to tailor 
it to investigating gender equality in their unique context. The survey can be 
hosted on any LimeSurvey platform; the GEAM questionnaire, reporting 
template and documentation are open access. 

The design of survey questions is as much a science as an art (Schaeffer 
& Dykema, 2011; Schaeffer & Presser, 2003). With this principle in mind, 
the research team deliberated over the design of questions, the provision of 
response options, the addition of “prefer not to say” options and open-text 
comment boxes, the inclusion of supplementary text within the survey and 
supporting guidance to accompany the GEAM. There was not necessarily 
a “right” or “wrong” answer to any of these decisions, as survey customs 
differ across disciplinary and national contexts. What guided our approach 
was the requirement for the GEAM to meet the needs of the ACT project 
and provide the CoPs with a tool to advance their work. 

As a survey, the GEAM is primarily geared towards generating quan- 
titative data about individual perceptions and experiences of the work- 
ing environment. The GEAM is therefore envisaged as one element in a 
wider basket of data collection methods and to be used in conjunction with 
data from interviews and focus groups, document/discourse analysis and 
administrative data. The combination of quantitative data sources with 
qualitative data will provide a more comprehensive picture of known forms 
of exclusion and gender inequality as well as emergent topics not currently 
covered by standardised instruments such as the GEAM. Although pri- 
marily a tool to collect quantifiable data about individuals within research 
organisations, positioning the GEAM among other data collection meth- 
ods responds to critiques of quantitative data from some feminist scholars 
and invites further reflections on what Sally E. Merry (2016) describes as 
the “seductions of quantification”. Those who have highlighted the limita- 
tions of quantitative survey data tend to identify two major critiques, one 
epistemological and one methodological. From an epistemological posi- 
tion, survey instruments are historically associated with positivism (.e., 
the view that knowledge is value-free and objective). Reflecting the schol- 
arship of Donna Haraway (1988) and Helen E. Longino (1990), knowledge 
produced by the GEAM is situated within social contexts where the sur- 
vey was designed and is conducted. In addition, with an eye to scholarship 
from the field of science and technology studies, John Law (2009) has noted 
how surveys can partly construct the categories they claim to observe. In 
other words, designing a survey that asks particular questions about gen- 
der equality in higher education and research organisations shapes how we 
come to define the borders and establish the scope of what is understood as 
gender equality. 
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In terms of methodology, scholars have questioned the measurement of 
gender, sex and sexuality in surveys and the tendency of this data collection 
method to present a reductionist account of the phenomena under investi- 
gation. For example, Anna Lindqvist et al. (2020, p. 1), addressing the meas- 
urement of gender, have noted that although much quantitative research in 
the social sciences uses gender as a variable, studies often overlook what 
is actually meant by gender and how is it operationalised in different stud- 
ies. Amanda Baumle (2018, p. 281) has further described how a queer cri- 
tique of quantitative data about gender, sex and sexuality might understand 
“categories as absent of real meaning”. This chapter’s case study presents a 
detailed account of how the GEAM responds to these critiques. 

This chapter therefore positions the design of the GEAM survey within 
a wider scholarship that responds to challenges that come with the bridg- 
ing of quantitative data and identity characteristics. These debates within 
gender studies and the broader social sciences have led us to qualify the 
use of the GEAM survey in the following ways. As a survey instrument, 
it must echo the approach of Ann Oakley (1999) who describes the power 
of quantitative methods to transform personal experiences in ways that 
demonstrate evidence of collective oppression. For example, describing the 
use of United Kingdom census data on sexual orientation and trans/gender 
identity to improve the lives of lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans and queer peo- 
ple in the United Kingdom, Kevin Guyan (2021, p. 8) has noted, “the census 
is a reflection for how some groups see themselves, present to others and 
transform identity characteristics into constituencies that form the basis 
for action to address inequality and injustice”. The GEAM can produce 
knowledge about common experiences and perceptions among staff, with 
findings consequently used to inform the prioritisation of interventions. 
The GEAM intended to provide CoP members, as well as other higher edu- 
cation and research organisations, with a means of getting to “know their 
institution”. However, the use of a survey to capture this information meant 
that the data collected about perceptions and experiences was frozen in 
time and space. Furthermore, although surveys shine a light on particular 
areas of an institution previously overlooked, coverage is not exhaustive 
and cannot necessarily cover the diversity of experiences related to gender 
inequality. 


Knowing the institution — What is the purpose of the GEAM survey? 


As well as collecting data on the identity characteristics of respondents, the 
GEAM also provides research organisations with a method to assess per- 
ceptions, beliefs and experiences across a range of topics that directly and 
indirectly relate to the theme of gender equality. This includes questions 
on parental leave, work-life balance, recruitment, promotion and working 
conditions during the COVID-19 pandemic. Unlike other gender equality 
reporting templates and indicators used at a European level, such as those 
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developed by the Plotina project (Schwarz-Woelzl, 2015), modules target all 
employees and capture information about their perceptions and experiences 
of the working environment instead of institution-level data. The GEAM 
consists of five modules completed by individuals: 


e Socio-demographics 

e Working conditions 

¢ Beliefs, attitudes and bias 

e Organisational culture 

e Behaviour and interpersonal relationships 


Additional modules, such as institutional-level indicators and questions 
on COVID-19, were reviewed during the development and are available as 
extensions to the GEAM main questionnaire. The GEAM survey was pri- 
marily designed to facilitate and strengthen the work of the CoP member 
organisations, as part of the wider ACT project. For this reason, the GEAM 
needed to provide an online, adaptable questionnaire framework that pro- 
duces comparable data and facilitates knowledge sharing, benchmarking 
and dialogue across national and organisational contexts. The research 
team wished to design something standardised — so that the same questions 
could be asked across different national/regional contexts — but also adapt- 
able so that institutions could utilise the GEAM to advance gender equality 
in ways that work best in their context. 

An innovative aspect of the GEAM is its technical setup and imple- 
mentation. While many survey instruments are only available as Word 
documents or indirectly in scientific articles, the GEAM is available as a 
shareable LimeSurvey archive file. The modular approach makes it possi- 
ble for users to import and setup a complete GEAM survey in a matter 
of minutes. Additional modular questions can be imported or exported as 
they become available on the dedicated portal database. In addition, the 
research team has produced a reporting template that generates descriptive 
statistics of aGEAM survey as a Word file. Using the popular software col- 
laboration platform Github, GEAM users can contribute to all aspects of 
the project including its documentation, reporting templates and new ques- 
tionnaire adaptations.’ Although not originally part of the development 
plan, the research team has also developed a suite of manuals to accompany 
the GEAM, including: (i) an in-depth explanation of its development, doc- 
umenting its reliability and validity; (ii) a practical, hands-on set of instruc- 
tions that walks users through setting up the survey on LimeSurvey and 
handling the data generated responsibly; and (iii) an analysis handbook that 
provides users with an introduction to the statistical approaches that can be 
applied to the GEAM data, with examples of how to interpret these results. 
For more advanced users, the analysis handbook also includes the code 
required to run the prescribed analysis in the statistical software package 
R. Recognising that the majority of GEAM users are likely to be relatively 
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unfamiliar with quantitative analysis, the research team also developed a 
reporting script that automatically generates an overview of the survey data 
as well as a breakdown of data by respondents’ gender. Together, this suite 
of accompanying tools is intended to help those involved in gender equality 
research move from the initial step of identifying the issues to interpreting 
them in context and deciding which actions to pursue. 

Although designed to facilitate and strengthen the work of the CoPs, the 
GEAM was also understood as an addition to a wider landscape of activity 
related to the collection and analysis of gender statistics. The United Nations 
(2006, p. 1) describes gender statistics as “statistics that adequately reflect 
differences and inequalities in the situation of women and men in all areas 
of life”. Although described as “gender statistics”, these activities entail 
the collection, analysis and presentation of data that is sex-disaggregated 
and gender-sensitive. Gender statistics are inclusive of statistics about top- 
ics that relate to gendered issues (such as maternity leave and childcare), 
reflect gender diversity (such as the proportion of women in senior leader- 
ship positions) and acknowledge social and cultural biases in the data (such 
as the use of collection methods that favour certain groups of people, for 
example, online staff surveys are only accessible to those that have access 
to the internet while at work). As noted by Engender (2020, p. 6), a Scottish 
feminist policy and advocacy organisation, the production of “gender sta- 
tistics requires statisticians and analysts to move beyond simply counting 
women, and to fundamentally reconsider some of their assumptions about 
the world”. 

Following the 1995 Beijing Platform for Action, several programmes were 
introduced to expand and improve the collection, analysis and presentation 
of gender-sensitive data, with tools developed by institutions including the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, UN Statistics 
Division and the World Bank (Engender, 2020, p. 5). Within the European 
Union, research projects funded under Horizon Europe will be required 
to have a Gender Equality Plan (GEP) that is public, supported by train- 
ing and capacity building activities, has dedicated resources and engages in 
data collection and monitoring activities (European Commission, 2021). In 
specific national contexts, such as in Spain, there is a requirement for GEPs 
to discuss the collection, analysis and evaluation of initiatives by gender but 
no guidance or standardised suite of tools to support these requirements. 
In many cases, GEP implementation by different institutions has been con- 
ducted in isolation from others and with processes that differ widely in 
terms of their scope and effectiveness. In many cases, this implementation 
occurs without a proper assessment of gender equality needs and priori- 
ties, or the necessary monitoring and evaluation mechanisms (European 
Institute for Gender Equality, 2016). Results usually do not transcend the 
immediate project context while quality assessment of the reliability and 
validity of the generated data has not been conducted. It is at this juncture 
where the GEAM is intended to play a key role and provide a standardised 
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assessment tool that advances mutual learning but is sensitive to local, 
national, regional and organisational contexts. 


Designing the GEAM survey 


Having discussed what the GEAM intends to achieve and the landscape of 
gender statistics within which the survey is situated, this section examines 
the origins and testing of the GEAM. 


Origins 


The origins of the GEAM are found in the Athena Survey of Science, 
Engineering and Technology (ASSET, see Aldercotte et al., 2017), a survey 
conducted in the United Kingdom at multiple time points (2003/04, 2006, 
2010 and 2016) into the association between gender and experiences, expec- 
tations and perceptions of the workplace among academics in Science, 
Technology, Engineering, Mathematics and Medicine (STEMM). As a sur- 
vey designed to assess the perceptions and experiences of researchers work- 
ing within UK institutions, ASSET reflects the legislative context of equality, 
diversity and inclusion practice in the United Kingdom (most notably, for 
surveys conducted after 2010, the Equality Act and its articulation of nine 
protected characteristics (Equality and Human Rights Commission, 2021). 

The ASSET 2016 survey contained 89 questions in total, including both 
categorical and continuous items (i.e., Likert scales). Questions asked in 
the ASSET 2016 survey were used to inform an initial framework for the 
GEAM. As part of ACT’s second project meeting, in Berlin in 2018, the ini- 
tial review was reviewed by Consortium members to identify any sensitive 
items and potential thematic gaps. This review also allocated items to one 
of six themes and 31 modules (see Table 3.1). This framework was further 
strengthened by a literature review (Aldercotte et al., 2021), which examined 
measurement scales used in previous studies on gender equality in different 
thematic contexts, and feedback from the wider ACT consortium. 


Testing 


After completion of an initial draft of the GEAM survey (i.e., version 1.0), 
items went through three rounds of assessment to ascertain their applicabil- 
ity across organisational contexts and countries: 


1 Focus groups: The first draft of the GEAM survey was discussed in six 
focus groups carried out by seven partners in France, Germany, Sweden, 
Slovenia, Argentina, Spain and the United Kingdom to obtain feedback 
on the applicability of the GEAM across the unique institutional contexts 
of European countries as well as exploring its global transferability with 
a focus group in Latin America. Participants shared several observa- 
tions including the need to not only capture empirical information about 
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Table 3.1 Framework and coverage of version 1.0 of the GEAM survey. 


Socio-demographic variables * Identity characteristics 
e Care responsibilities 


Job and career 

Working arrangements and intensity 
(Mental) health and safety 

Job satisfaction 


Working conditions 


Beliefs, attitudes and 
stereotypes 


Perceived factors in career development 
Perceived factors in recruitment and promotion 
Sexism 

Male/female identity and gender roles 

Diversity 

Leadership 

Gender and status 

Unconscious bias 


Organisational culture 
and climate 


Perceptions of gender equality 
Organisational culture and masculinity 
Organisational climate 

Working culture and career development 
Barriers to training and career development 
Parental leave experiences and culture 
Campus climate 

Group and team climate 


Sexual harassment 

Stalking and bullying behaviour 
Bystander behaviour 
Microaggressions 

Interpersonal sexism 


Behaviour and interpersonal 
experiences 


working conditions but also the working climate and the importance of 
ensuring an intersectional approach to data collection. In response to 
these points, questions on the perception of discrimination as well as 
the Masculinity Contest Culture were added. An extensive set of socio- 
demographic variables covering seven dimensions of social discrimina- 
tion were also included in the refined, consolidated draft of the GEAM. 
Participants also identified what survey items to include as GEAM core 
survey questions and what to include as extended survey questions. 

2 Piloting with CoP members: The consolidated draft of the GEAM was 
then implemented in the ACT LimeSurvey platform and piloted. Pilot 
participants were recruited principally through CoP facilitators with 
the aim to have one person per CoP member organisation respond- 
ing. The pilot was launched in August 2019 and remained accessible 
online until the second week of September. A total of 68 responses were 
received. The resulting suggestions were integrated to produce version 
1.0 of the GEAM core survey, which was then translated into Spanish, 
Polish, French and German for the final round of piloting. 
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3 Piloting with non-CoP members: After translating version 1.0 of the 
GEAM core survey, it was piloted with a group of CoP member insti- 
tutions. The institutions distributed the survey to staff through their 
existing staff networks and had varying levels of response (ranging from 
around 60 participants to over 1,000 at the individual institutions). 
However, across all institutions there was a high degree of missing data, 
with large proportions of respondents dropping out of the survey after 
completing only a few modules, indicating issues with survey length. 
Taking into account the feedback on the length of the GEAM core 
survey and issues surrounding specific questions about respondents’ 
gender, job and career and experiences of parental leave, version 2.0 
of the GEAM core survey (see Table 3.2) was developed, updated and 


Table 3.2 Version 2.0 of the GEAM core and extended GEAM survey 
(denoted by *) 
Socio-demographics Age and marital status 

Nationality and ethnicity 

Religion* 

Sex and gender 

Disability 

Education and income 

Job and career 

Contract 

Recruitment and promotion 

Training 

Caring responsibilities 

Work-life balance/ work-family conflict scale 
Job satisfaction 

Work intensity 

COVID-19 

Burnout and work engagement* 

Lab safety* 


Beliefs about unconscious bias* 
Sexism* 

Female/male identity and norms* 
Leadership* 

Diversity* 


Working conditions 


Belief and bias 


Organisational culture 
and climate 


e Gender equality 

e Perceptions of work environment 

e Recruitment 

e Promotion* 

e perceived factors in career development 
e Masculinity contest culture 

* Team climate* 


Behaviour e Microaggressions 
e Bullying and harassment 
e Contra power* 
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finalised on the ACT LimeSurvey platform (for all language versions of 
the survey). 


Following multiple rounds of testing, the GEAM survey includes five the- 
matic blocks, containing a total of 43 modules and 54 core items and 112 
extended items. The thematic blocks are ordered according to the following 
logic: 


1 Socio-demographic variables: Includes information regarding respond- 
ents’ age, gender, disability, sexual orientation, trans status/history, 
ethnicity and nationality as well as their socio-economic background. 

2 Working conditions: Is a broad theme that contains items related to 
respondents’ current contract, how they were recruited to their current 
role, their access to training opportunities and ratings of work-life bal- 
ance, job satisfaction and work intensity. 

3 Belief and bias: Focuses on social psychological constructs, i.e., it tar- 
gets respondents’ individual beliefs, attitudes and stereotypes regard- 
ing unconscious bias, sexism, masculine/feminine norms, diversity and 
leadership. 

4 Organisational culture and climate: Extrapolates individual gender- 
related beliefs and attitudes towards the organisational or workgroup 
context. Its focus is largely on perceptions (targeted as “climate” 
measures) regarding gender equality but also deeper cultural aspects 
captured with the Masculinity Contest Culture scale. Climate refers 
primarily to how people perceive certain aspects of their work envi- 
ronment (e.g., teamwork) whereas culture has a normative dimension 
that captures employees underlying fundamental beliefs and values, for 
example, in relation to individualism, gender or respect for authority 
(Schneider et al., 2013). 

5 Behaviour: Covers incidents of microaggressions, bullying and harass- 
ment and contra power harassment. 


Case study: Asking about gender, sex, sexual orientation and 
trans status/history 


One sticking point that emerged during the design, testing and roll-out of 
the GEAM survey was the measurement of the socio-demographic charac- 
teristics of gender, sex, sexual orientation and trans status/history. In par- 
ticular, whether the GEAM should ask a single question presented as being 
about gender or two questions, one on gender and one on sex. The survey 
does not define the concepts of gender and sex (and the gender question does 
not explicitly mention “gender” in its question wording). It is therefore likely 
that many respondents will understand the two questions in the same way 
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and understand them as measuring the same concept.* The GEAM there- 
fore includes the following three core questions: 


Are you: 


« Aman 

e Non-binary 

e A woman 

e Prefer not to say 
e Other 


Which best describes your sexual orientation? 
e Bisexual 

e  Gay/lesbian 

e  Heterosexual/straight 


e Prefer not to say 
e Other 


Are you trans or do you have a trans history? 
* No 

e Yes 

e Prefer not to say 


And the non-core question: 


What is your sex? 


e Female 

e Male 

e Prefer not to say 
e Other 


Except for “What is your sex?”, the questions are core items and are there- 
fore included as default in all versions of the GEAM. In addition, the 
GEAM survey captures data about identity characteristics (including social 
class, age and disability) to examine how perceptions and experiences of 
gender equality intersect with other variables of social discrimination. The 
research team were guided by the view that it is myopic to analyse gen- 
der equality by only collecting data about gender, and that perceptions and 
experiences of gender are always shaped by how gender intersects with race 
and other identity characteristics (Crenshaw, 1989). 
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The GEAM’s adoption of a multi-dimensional approach to the collection 
of data about gender, sex and sexuality expands upon the approach of pre- 
vious and ongoing EU-funded projects that measure gender equality, such 
as Plotina (Schwarz-Woelzl, 2015). Outputs from these projects collect data 
about “gender” but do not critically examine the interplay between gender, 
sex and sexuality. In addition to a multi-dimensional approach to gender, 
sex and sexuality data, the GEAM also collects information on respondent’s 
age, marital status, ethnicity (majority or minority ethnic group), country of 
birth, citizenship, disability, education and parental education. The collec- 
tion of data about several components of an individual’s identity facilitates 
an intersectional approach to analysis, although the GEAM does not ask 
about race, religion or a detailed question on ethnicity. For example, the 
disaggregation of GEAM results for respondents who identify as disabled, 
lesbian women or older, heterosexual men. Analysis at this granular level 
will depend on the size of samples but serves as an important reminder that 
perceptions and experiences of gender equality are intertwined with other 
facets of identity. 

The GEAM, therefore, differed in its effort to respond to scholarship on 
gender, sex, sexual orientation and trans status/history data that highlights 
a lack of detail as to what we mean when we discuss gender and sex, the 
interchangeability of these concepts in the social sciences, and interac- 
tions between gender and sex and the related concepts of sexual orienta- 
tion and trans status/history. For example, Amanda Bittner and Elizabeth 
Goodyear-Grant (2017, p. 1020) have described how “sex and gender tend 
to be used interchangeably among political behavior scholars (and others), 
both conceptually and operationally”. As a result of the conflation of sex 
and gender, “gender also tends to be measured as a dichotomy, which is a 
normatively undesirable practice, and also one that inhibits precision in the 
measurement of gender” (Bittner & Goodyear-Grant, 2017, p. 1020). 

In addition, scholars have noted that when surveys ask about sex, the con- 
cept is often naturalised in ways that assume something fixed and a binary 
separation between female and male respondents (Butler, 1990; Fausto- 
Sterling, 1993; Hawkesworth, 2013). Survey questions about sex often draw 
on biological criteria, which include asking about one’s sex assigned at 
birth, and overlook how belief systems (in different cultures and time peri- 
ods) have informed the meanings that societies attribute to different biolog- 
ical phenomena (Westbrook & Saperstein, 2015). 

The GEAM survey aimed to avoid these mistakes and not to pre- 
suppose fixed or binary definitions of gender, sex or sexuality concepts. 
Furthermore, by demarcating core and extended survey items, the GEAM 
foregrounds asking a question about gender (with response options “man”, 
“woman”, “non-binary” and “other”) above asking a question about sex 
(with response options “male”, “female” and “other”). Lindqvist et al. 
(2020, p. 10) have argued that “researchers in the social sciences are rarely 
interested in the physiological/bodily aspects (i.e., genitalia, chromosomes, 
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bodily attributes) or legal gender, but are more often interested in how 
individuals identify or express themselves from a social perspective”. As 
a survey instrument designed to monitor gender inequality among those 
working in higher education and research contexts, the primary interest of 
the GEAM is phenomena associated with gender rather than sex, though 
the two concepts are interrelated. 

The design of the GEAM’s questions on gender and sex also had to acknowl- 
edge that some countries, such as Germany and the Netherlands, provide 
legal recognition to categories that transcend the binaries of man/male and 
woman/female. For example, in Germany, the constitution was amended to 
note the right for individuals to register their legal sex as “diverse” (Schotel 
& Migge, 2021, p. 1). The provision of non-binary response options for ques- 
tions on gender, sex and sexual orientation was unproblematic, particularly 
as research has highlighted that the inclusion of non-binary questions in 
population surveys does not invite adverse reactions from general respond- 
ents (Medeiros et al., 2020, p. 128). 

The research team felt it was important to include a question that differ- 
entiated trans (people whose gender identity and/or expression is different 
from their sex as assigned at birth) and cis individuals (people whose gen- 
der identity and/or expression matches their sex as assigned at birth). The 
inclusion of a trans status/history question in the GEAM core survey also 
acknowledged that the perceptions and experiences of trans people have 
been historically overlooked (and in many instances, erased) from general 
studies as well as those specifically examining the topic of gender equality 
(Westbrook & Saperstein, 2015, p. 548). The GEAM survey uses an inno- 
vative approach to collect data on trans status/history that asks a single, 
direct question. Departing from the question format adopted by projects 
such as Gendered Innovations (European Commission, 2020, p. 193), the 
GEAM uses what is often described as a one-step approach to differentiate 
cis and trans respondents or those who have a trans history. In this exam- 
ple, the term “trans history” is understood to refer to people who no longer 
identify as trans but were assigned a sex a birth that differs from how they 
currently identify (in other words, they have transitioned). The GEAM asks 
one question to identify this population, “Are you trans or do you have a 
trans history?” This approach differs from a two-step method that asks one 
question about an individual’s sex at birth and one question about their 
current gender identity. When viewed together, this data is used to discern 
who might identify as trans. Within the context of the United Kingdom, the 
use of a two-step approach is problematic due to the Gender Recognition 
Act. There are also concerns about the acceptability or relevance of asking 
people about their sex at birth in a survey designed to gauge their present 
perceptions and experiences of gender equality, this observation might be 
particularly true of trans people and those who are intersex or have differ- 
ences in sex development. Furthermore, the European Commission (2020, 
p. 193) has noted difficulties in the use of a two-step question when translated 
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into languages that use a single term to refer to both sex and gender identity 
(the Commission notes Danish, Norwegian and Sweden as examples). 


Translation and comprehension 


Throughout the design of the GEAM survey, the research team were mind- 
ful of construct equivalence — the view that measurable concepts exist that 
are understood by all groups answering a survey. For example, it is difficult 
if not impossible to make sense of responses to a question about “bullying 
and harassment” if respondents understand this concept in different ways. 
As Heather Ridolfo et al. (2012, p. 117) explain, “data lacks comparability if 
a particular construct does not exist, or is fundamentally different, in one or 
more of the represented cultural groups”. 

As the GEAM was to be translated into multiple languages and used in 
a diversity of institutions and countries, the need for equivalent constructs 
was vital to allow for the possibility of analysis across different contexts. 
Translations were revised or implemented from scratch by Consortium 
partners or directly by external individuals interested in carrying out a 
GEAM survey in their organisation. In either case, translators experienced 
in gender equality made sure that the nuances and meaning of the English 
concepts used were adequately captured in the destination language. 
Since many translations were voluntary contributions, reverse translation 
from the destination language to the source (English) language was not 
carried out. 

The challenge of construct equivalence did not only relate to the 
comprehension of topics associated with gender equality but also the 
socio-demographic terms used to describe the gender, sex and sexuality 
characteristics of respondents. In the United Kingdom, for example, the 
Office for National Statistics (ONS) has described its difficulty in translat- 
ing questions about gender from English into other languages, particularly 
when questions are intended to differentiate concepts of gender and sex (UN 
Economic and Social Council, 2019, p. 5). During the design of the question 
on gender identity for the 2021 English and Welsh census, the ONS reported 
that it was not possible to adequately translate this concept into German, 
Dutch, Romanian or Greek (as it had to differ from another census question 
that asked about sex) (ibid.). As Leslie W. Suen et al. (2020, p. 2313) observe, 
“depending on the translation and cultural variations, participants could be 
self-categorizing themselves differently or using the write-in option different 
from originally intended” by the designers of the survey. 

A recurring theme in feedback received on the GEAM were flashpoints 
where data collected was not applicable to the context under investigation. 
These flashpoints ranged from what appeared at first to be relatively sim- 
ple concepts, such as the labels that respondents ascribed to their current 
contract (e.g., the term academic was widely recognised but the labels asso- 
ciated with administrative and support staff varied considerably across 
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pilot contexts), to more nuanced issues such as the availability of various 
resources and support surrounding parental leave and childcare that vary 
considerably across legal contexts and may not be at the discretion of the 
institution to offer staff. 


Reception and acceptability 


The research team designed the GEAM with an eye towards its reception 
and the acceptability of questions asked among respondents. As participa- 
tion was voluntary, the design of the GEAM erred in favour of asking more 
questions (and possibly more probing questions) rather than less. This deci- 
sion was based not only on the research team’s personal experiences of con- 
ducting questions that ask about gender, sex and sexuality but also a wider 
literature on the reception of questions, particularly within the context of 
the United States and LGBT communities. The Williams Institute (Badgett, 
2009), a think tank based at the University of California in Los Angeles, has 
challenged the belief that asking questions about the perceptions and expe- 
riences of LGBT people is a sensitive topic or likely to distress respondents 
in mainstream population studies that might risk them ending their partic- 
ipation in the survey. Although it is vital that survey questions about gen- 
der, sex and sexuality are presented in a considered and respectful manner, 
for most respondents these topics are not understood as taboo and — when 
asked — most people are willing to provide an answer. Scholarship has also 
noted that, depending on the design of the study, individuals from sexual 
minority groups are not necessarily less forthcoming or harder to reach 
than those from sexual majority groups. Nancy Bates et al. (Bates et al., 
2019, p. 718), for example, has noted that “despite this implicit assumption, 
there is little empirical evidence on the topic”. 


Discussion 


The GEAM not only functions as a means to “know the institution” but 
also has a normative function in determining what is brought into view 
and what is precluded from examinations of gender equality in higher 
education and research organisations. Knowingly or unknowingly, sur- 
veys on gender equality can come to describe the phenomena they claim to 
observe — not only through the data collected but through the design and 
selection of questions. The effects of research methods on the problems 
they are intended to investigate have been explored by several scholars. 
Law (2009, p. 239), for example, explains, “there are two great views of 
method in science and social science. On the one hand, it is usual to say 
that methods are techniques for describing reality. Alternatively, it is pos- 
sible to say that they are practices that do not simply describe realities but 
also tend to enact these into being”. If the GEAM is understood as a means 
to bring certain topics or issues into being, it can also function as a tool 
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to raise awareness about gender equality within institutions (for example, 
among senior leaders). 

As a means to generate standardised quantitative data, the GEAM can 
also be contextualised with an overall trend in research organisations 
towards governance through benchmarking and quantification. As Merry 
(2016) argues, indicators and quantitative data have a knowledge effect (i.e., 
facts about pay gap) as well as a governance effect (i.e., they provide a basis 
for decision making and accountability). The production of harmonised 
statistics and quantitative indicators prepares the ground for competitive 
benchmarking exercises, which suggest the replacement of politicised deci- 
sion making with supposedly “fair” and “neutral” standards of statistical 
quantification (Bruno, 2009). In light of this fiction, it is vital to remain 
aware of the constructed nature of survey instruments and indicators, 
which — once designed — tend to acquire a life of their own that hides the 
ambiguities and subjective decisions that informed its construction. 

There are therefore clear limitations as to what can be brought into being 
through the methods selected, as the normative functions of the GEAM 
need to reflect existing gender equality discourses. For example, the GEAM 
would not be understood or well-received by respondents if it asked a ques- 
tion about the ability of women to lead research projects as this stereotype 
is out-of-step with current views in most contexts where the survey was con- 
ducted. It is therefore more helpful to consider the GEAM as an output that 
can shine a light on some issues and not others. There is much to learn when 
we view the GEAM as doing more than providing a mirror image of gender 
equality in the higher education sector but also informing what is included 
and excluded in this reflection. We hope that these conceptual reflections on 
the design of the GEAM bring some of these discussions into view in ways 
that encourage critical reflection among others engaged in the design and 
roll-out of gender equality surveys. 

As the ACT project concluded, the roll-out of the GEAM survey high- 
lighted areas where ideas about gender equality, education and research, 
and working practices are conceptualised differently — both in terms of lan- 
guage and how ideas are understood across borders. In particular, the col- 
lection of socio-demographic data about individual respondents required 
the design of standardised diversity monitoring questions, response options 
and supplementary guidance that were understood across different national 
contexts. Although the research team engaged in critical reflections as to 
the potentials and limitations of the GEAM survey throughout its design 
and multiple iterations, it was also apparent that the tool could not deliver 
everything expected of it. Returning to the socio-demographic measure- 
ment of gender, sex and sexuality discussed in this chapter’s case study, crit- 
ics of the GEAM might highlight the limitations of the approach adopted. 
For example, although focused on gender equality, the GEAM survey does 
not provide insights into how gender expression might affect people’s per- 
ceptions and experiences. This gap is not unique to the GEAM; Lindqvist 
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et al. (2020, p. 8) note that gender expression is seldom “accounted for in 
the social sciences” and, citing the work of Devon Magliozzi et al. (2016), 
explain that it is rare to see surveys that ask “participants about how femi- 
nine and masculine they see themselves, and how feminine and masculine 
they believe others see them”. Furthermore, although the GEAM attempts 
to provide a more rounded account of gender, sex and sexuality through the 
provision of multiple questions, the provision of categorical options for all 
four questions means that potential insights are perhaps missed. Although 
the decision was made to ask questions that challenge binary assumptions 
about gender and sex, the research team did not consider the inclusion of a 
question that captured information about gender as a continuum as this did 
not align with approaches to gender equality used in other parts of the ACT 
project and risked confusing GEAM survey respondents. 

There is also the question as to what happens with data collected via the 
GEAM survey. Moving from data to action — early feedback suggests chal- 
lenges around who undertakes the analysis of data collected and its use to 
inform action within an institution. The team involved in the GEAM have 
therefore had to ensure we provide the right level of support to institutions 
so that we are not too prescriptive but equally able to empower institutions 
to use the GEAM survey for action. For example, in its support of the CoPs, 
the GEAM can also collect data that informs an evidence base for action. 
This evidence base might include the use of quantitative data to convince 
senior leaders of the existence of problems and the need to take action or 
insights into what works (and what does not work) to improve gender equal- 
ity in different contexts. 

While the GEAM has some limitations (for example, the categorical 
approach to identifying respondents’ gender), it nonetheless provides CoPs 
and others engaged in addressing gender inequality with a starting point 
and helps move the dial in the direction of progress. As Baumle (2018, 
pp. 281-282) describes, strength comes from disclosing the weaknesses and 
limitations of the data collected while also “emphasizing the importance of 
generating new knowledge”. In regard to the remit of the ACT project, the 
GEAM has provided institutions with a tool to collect data that demon- 
strates the existence of gender inequality where previously no evidence base 
existed. 


Conclusion 


As a research instrument translated into multiple languages and rolled out 
across different national higher education and research contexts, the GEAM 
survey presents an insight into some of the challenges associated with the 
transnational measurement of gender, sex and sexuality. A key strength of 
the GEAM survey is that the items have been sourced from existing sur- 
veys that have been used previously to investigate gender differences in staff 
experiences and perceptions. The items have been adapted and tested for 
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use across a range of contexts, lending a greater deal of assurance of their 
reliability and validity than previous gender equality surveys. The paper 
concludes with a discussion of the tensions between the design of a universal 
and culturally-specific measurement tool, as well as the overlap and inter- 
play between concepts of gender, sex and sexuality and early indications 
of how this multi-dimensional account presents a more detailed picture of 
respondents’ experiences of gender equality across higher education and 
research contexts. 


Notes 


1. Communities of PrACTice for Accelerating Gender Equality and Institu- 
tional Change in Research and Innovation across Europe” Horizon 2020 pro- 
ject, grant number 788204 is referred to throughout this book as “The ACT 
project”. See also https://www.act-on-gender.eu. 

2. For details and documentation regarding the GEAM, please visit https:// 
geam.act-on-gender.eu. 

3. See https://github.com/actongender. 

4. Itis estimated that around 99% of the United Kingdom population perceive or 
experience no difference between their gender and sex (Government Equalities 
Office, 2018). Furthermore, in regard to how sex is conceptualised in United 
Kingdom censuses, the Office for National Statistics has described how there 
exists five concepts of sex that a data collection exercise could ask about: sex 
as registered at birth; sex as recorded on birth certificate; sex as recorded on 
legal/official documents; sex as living/presenting; and sex as self-identified 
(Rosiecka, 2021). 

5. It is uncommon (and in many contexts illegal) to capture data about a person’s 
race or ethnicity in countries where the GEAM survey was implemented. 

6. In other words, the GEAM does not use continuum scales to measure gender 
identity. The provision of scales to measure the gender of respondents might 
take the form of a bipolar scale (man/masculine <— woman/feminine) 
or two unipolar scales (man/masculine <-— not man/masculine, woman/ 
feminine <— not woman/feminine) (Gidengil & Stolle, 2021, p. 2). 
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4 Co-creation methods for 
Communities of Practice 


Towards institutional change 


Aleksandra Thomson, Kathrin Rabsch, 
Sarah Barnard, Tarek M. Hassan 
and Andrew R. J. Dainty 


Introduction 


Communities of Practice (CoP) have been extensively used and investigated 
as an approach for organisational learning and knowledge transfer, how- 
ever, applying CoPs as an instrument for institutional change from a facil- 
itation perspective has been underexplored (Hogan, 2002). References on 
how to support CoPs which aim to foster institutional change remain rare. 
One notable exception found in the literature focuses on facilitating group 
decision making processes through the so-called causal mapping method to 
improve productivity (Pyrko et al., 2017), however, there is a lack of more 
specific ground level tools and techniques that could be utilised by practi- 
tioners involved in cultivating CoPs for institutional change. This is surpris- 
ing since CoPs are complex, contextually sensitive social phenomena that 
must evolve and develop over time to fulfil their potential; thus, they require 
a facilitative framework to connect, work and “think together” (Pyrko, 
Dörfler, & Eden, 2017, p. 390). Collaboration and cooperation are crucial 
CoP success facets and if communities are intentionally organised for insti- 
tutional change for equality and broader social justice, then the CoPs will 
need to be robustly concerted, collective, and transformative, which can be 
effectively fostered through co-creation. 

Co-creation activities are “practices where actors engage collabora- 
tively [...] through interactions within a specific social context” (Frow et al., 
2015, p. 26). The aim of co-creation is to collaborate, create together, coop- 
erate, and share ideas, knowledge, practice, and build on the existing ideas 
to develop them further. An example of co-creation is recasting service, 
policy or product users as “co-producers” and inviting them to the design- 
ing, planning, and delivery processes, and in creating outputs collabora- 
tively (Osborne & Strokosch, 2013). Facilitation is particularly conducive to 
co-creation activities, since it “is concerned with encouraging open dialogue 
among individuals with different perspectives so that diverse assumptions 
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and options may be explored” (Hogan, 2002, p. 10). Successful and fruitful 
co-creation also thrives on an equal contribution from the members of the 
CoPs and from incorporating the diversity of voices and perspectives. This 
multiplicity of collaboration partners is thus particularly desirable in gender 
equality projects or change programmes within higher education (HE) and 
research and innovation, as it reflects the spirit of equality, diversity, and 
inclusion, and its values of fairness and opportunity for all (Acker, 2000). 
However, it must be acknowledged that a potential paradox in facilitation 
can occur, namely, that the influence required to facilitate a community can 
change the group’s outcomes. Nevertheless, strict impartiality for facilita- 
tion may not be possible as every human actor brings their own biases and 
agenda into the group (Griffith, Fuller, & Northcraft, 1998). This must be 
recognised, and both the advantages and disadvantages of such dynamics 
reconciled at the community level. 

The benefits of using co-creation vary from harnessing the active involve- 
ment of participants in co-creating thus securing “buy-in”, sharing resources 
and knowledge to enhancing innovation processes, providing network 
solutions, and contributing to the well-being of the service system (Frow 
et al., 2015). As the foundation of co-creation is participation and collab- 
oration, the use of participatory methods for consensus building, sharing 
experiences and mentoring are helpful tools to support CoPs in operating, 
developing, and implementing gender equality plans (GEPs) and broader 
equality interventions in institutions. 

This chapter is structured as follows: we first draw on the extant theo- 
retical literature on CoPs (i.e., classical structural model, lifecycle phases, 
areas of activity, success factors) that inform our selection of co-creation 
methods. Second, building on the synthesis of these literatures, we pres- 
ent the participative methods curated for the ACT Co-Creation Toolkit 
(accessible online) and we encourage the reader to access the Toolkit 
for more in-depth technical information about the methods (Thomson 
& Rabsch, 2021). The Toolkit was developed as a deliverable for the 
ACT-on-Gender project to support CoP facilitators and members in 
institutional change efforts towards gender equality in HE and research 
organisations. 

Throughout the chapter, we refer to the methods contained in the full ver- 
sion of the Toolkit; however, we specifically focus on four activities in more 
detail: DAKI Retrospective, 1-2-4-All, Plan of Change, and Future Workshop. 
The reason for selecting these methods is that they arguably address the 
most pertinent needs of CoPs embarking on gender equality projects: they 
need to be inclusive, allow diversity of perspectives, and facilitate collab- 
orative imagination of the future and the planning of change. The follow- 
ing aspects of the methods are covered: the aims, the preparation, and the 
structure of the method. The chapter concludes with the discussion on how 
the proposed co-creation methods contribute to the practice of cultivating 
CoPs that focus on institutional change. 
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CoPs are defined as groups of people who share a concern for the same problem 
or topic, and who on that basis engage to learn together and from each other 
(Wenger, McDermott, & Snyder, 2002). Whilst this definition strongly frames 
our understanding of CoPs, we draw on the definition of CoP as a political 
endeavour (see Chapter 2) to sensitise us to the distinct needs of such commu- 
nities, i.e., Communities of Political Practice (CoPPs) are groups of “institu- 
tionally affiliated people across different organisations or nations coalescing 
around a shared concern for social equality who engage in transformative 
practice, who learn from each other and co-create knowledge through regular 
interactions to act on institutional change” (p. 26, this volume). As such, when 
we refer to “CoP”, we do so to discuss the extant CoP theory and its classical 
building blocks, and when we refer to “ACT CoP”, we do so to emphasise the 
unique context of CoPs for transformative aims within institutions. 

Wenger, McDermott, and Snyder (2002) defined three structural elements 
of CoP: domain, community, and practice. The domain is the topic a CoP is 
invested in and to which the members are committed, and the ACT CoPs’ 
domain is broadly centred around gender equality in research organisa- 
tions. The community creates the social fabric of learning where belonging, 
collective identity, and intellectual processes are fostered. ACT CoP com- 
prises academics, researchers, and practitioners collectively invested in the 
shared domain of gender equality in the affiliated research or HE institu- 
tions. The practice is a set of frameworks, ideas, tools, and resources, which 
CoP develops, shares, and maintains (Wenger, McDermott, & Snyder, 2002); 
whilst for the ACT CoPs, such practice has a transformative aim to enable 
the communities to progress efficiently and promote and accelerate institu- 
tional change, which have been conceptualised as CoPPs (see Chapter 2). 

As such, cumulatively, the needs of CoPs for institutional change are 
nuanced. Co-creation methods will need to emphasise the involvement of 
diverse voices, perspectives and contexts and create opportunities for equal 
and fair engagement. Moreover, foregrounding gender equality as a change 
agenda can be a perilous endeavour (van den Brink, 2020), requiring vision 
and tools for transformation. It is important to add that the suggested meth- 
ods contained in the Toolkit can be used at any point in the community 
development as needed, and that many methods lend themselves to more 
than one CoP lifecycle phase, area of activity, or approach to building 
a CoP. Our aim is to sensitise CoP facilitators and CoP managers to the 
diverse aspects of community building and suggest certain methods that 
may be useful throughout the CoPs’ lifecycle phases. 


Co-creation methods for CoP lifecycle phases 


McDermott (2000) proposed that CoPs have six lifecycle phases, and that spe- 
cific design, facilitation, and support strategies exist to help reach the goals 
of the CoP during each phase and raise it into the next stage of development. 
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The inquire phase is characterised by the efforts of exploration and inquiry 
with the key stakeholders and determining the goals and the vision for the 
CoP. This phase is followed by the design phase which focuses on defining 
activities, processes, and different roles that support the goals of the com- 
munity. These fundamental aspects allow the community to move forward. 
In the prototype phase, the community builds the necessary commitment, 
refines strategies, tests assumptions, and creating a workable success story 
takes place. Next, the launch phase begins as the community is planned and 
structured and can present itself to a broader audience and engage other 
stakeholders. Once established, the CoP begins its grow phase and devel- 
ops by engaging more members, participating in events, and reaching the 
first established goals. The main activities are focused on learning collab- 
oratively, sharing knowledge, engaging in group projects, and networking 
events, while creating an increasing cycle of participation and contribution. 
If the community is to survive, it is essential to strengthen it by assessing 
what has been achieved and planning the next steps. Therefore, in the sus- 
tain phase new goals are being set and new strategies developed that build 
on previous experiences to prevent the CoP from disbanding. Co-creation 
methods that acknowledge the lifecycle phases of CoPs need to be nuanced 
and designed to foster each stage of development. 

The first two phases (inquire, prototype) are characterised by exploration, 
investigation, and defining of new activities, roles, and processes. They are 
more flexible and open to possibilities and opportunities, thus especially 
important, as they ultimately shape the community’s audience, goals, vision 
and how it will choose to operate (Cambridge, Kaplan, & Suter, 2005). 
For the inquire phase, we suggest suitable co-creation methods including 
idea generation activities (e.g., Brainstorms, 1-2-4-All,; SWOT/PESTEL 
analyses), team building (e.g., Five-Minute Favour; Four Quadrants; Stinky 
Fish; What I Need from You); and for the design phase, vision building (e.g., 
Future Workshop; How, Now, Wow), and change planning (e.g., Critical 
Uncertainties, DAKI Retrospective; Plan of Change). CoPs that aim to fos- 
ter institutional change will be particularly attentive to relevant co-creation 
change methods during these two cycles, since they will need to collabora- 
tively envisage a desirable future, but also unpack how to reach the goals, 
and what tools, support, and resources they may require on the change jour- 
ney. It is also crucial for them to be inclusive and involve diverse voices and 
perspectives in this vision building. 

In the prototype and launch phases, the formal activities are piloted and 
then become fully operational. Collectively, decisions must be made about 
selecting the most appropriate technical features to support the goals of 
the CoPs, facilitating synchronous and asynchronous events and activities, 
ensuring the clarity of roles and support structures being in place, and setting 
up communication channels. Some key questions will need to be answered 
by the whole community as to the gatekeeping and joining the CoPs, the 
benefits of becoming a member, what kinds of community activities will 
generate the desired energy and engagement, and how to best support the 
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emergence of community presence (Cambridge et al., 2005). To aid these 
phases, we suggest co-creation methods that promote peer support for the 
new and established members (e.g., What I Need from You; Five-Minute 
Favour; Mentoring Circles), but also to encourage reflecting how different 
stakeholders could benefit not only from the CoP membership directly, but 
also from its activities and the planned change indirectly (e.g., Personas). 
The grow phase is based around engaging CoP members and continuing 
what has already been established, such as regular facilitation and commu- 
nication. It is useful to create and share success stories within the community 
(e.g., by using techniques such as storyboards, photo documentation, or sim- 
ple digital stories) to showcase best practices and create a sense of thriving. 
In this phase, it might be also useful to reflect on the activities and achieve- 
ments so far to identify what has worked and what has not been effective 
or beneficial (e.g., DAKI Retrospective). To facilitate discussions about the 
community itself, the community culture, processes and practices, technol- 
ogy, and individual motivations for participating (Cambridge et al., 2005), 
co-creation methods that elicit deeper meaning might be useful to adopt 
(e.g., Fish Bowl, Argument Mapping; and W3: What, So What, Now What). 
The final sustain phase is characterised by cultivating and assessing the 
learning, knowledge, and outputs which have been created by the com- 
munities and reflecting on how they inform new strategies, aims, activ- 
ities, roles, and plans (Cambridge et al., 2005). Therefore, it is useful to 
draw on co-creation methods that help to identify what has been achieved 
and what potential challenges lay ahead for the community (e.g., Critical 
Uncertainties; SWOT/PESTEL analyses; DAKI Retrospective). 


Co-creation methods for the main areas of CoP activity 


The main areas of CoP activity proposed by McDermott (2000) are already 
strongly emerging in the launch lifecycle phase of a CoP. These are catego- 
rised as building relationships; learning and developing practice; taking action 
as a community; and creating knowledge in the domain. These activities do 
not map directly onto the lifecycle phases, but rather they cut across all 
phases of CoP development, e.g., in the sustain phase, CoPs may wish to 
focus on building new relationship to open up new membership opportu- 
nities to prolong the community. However, Cambridge et al. (2005) sug- 
gest that beyond the CoP lifecycles, each community is characterised by 
their unique goals, purpose and the members’ characteristics and needs. 
Therefore, it is important that all social and technical design choices are 
primarily driven by purpose and the context of the CoPs. Communities that 
succeed and that last are characterised by focused and well-defined pur- 
poses that are linked to the strategic mission of the sponsoring organisa- 
tion. The most effective way to define a CoP’s purpose is to assess how this 
initiative will benefit the community’s stakeholders and what specific needs 
are to be met by the community. 
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The first area of activity, building relationships, refers to the interaction 
with others and the development of a network with other people dedi- 
cated to the same topic, thus through these relationships, the commitment 
of the community will be strengthened. Therefore, we suggest facilitators 
choose participative methods that support continuous and deep interac- 
tions between the CoP members (e.g., Five-Minute Favour; Four Quadrants; 
Heart, Hand, Mind). 

Second, as learning and developing practice is a collective process within 
a community, it builds on the extant knowledge within the individual mem- 
bers, and it requires co-creation activities that stimulate sharing, building 
common meaning and understanding, and creativity to adapt and innovate 
to take the practice forward. To facilitate these key processes, we recom- 
mend activities that are inclusive, encourage participation, and idea matu- 
ration (e.g., /-2-4-All; Mature Your Ideas). 

The third main aim of a CoP is to make things happen, to drive change, 
and to take action as a community through tasks and projects. This is par- 
ticularly relevant in CoPs focusing on institutional change. Working with 
others and collaboration towards these goals can be supported by activi- 
ties that focus on preparing an effective response to potential future chal- 
lenges and developing a strategy with an implementation plan (e.g., Critical 
Uncertainties; Plan of Change; SWOT/PESTEL analyses). 

Lastly, to achieve change and progress, CoPs will need to transcend the 
status quo of the area of interest by cross-pollinating ideas and spreading 
expertise to innovate and create knowledge in the domain. Co-creation activ- 
ities should therefore support the propagation of ideas and knowledge (e.g., 
Argument Mapping; Mentoring Circles; the World Cafe). 


Co-creation methods for the CoP success factors 


There is rich scholarship available on CoP success and failure factors, and 
the authors of this chapter conducted a literature search in peer-reviewed, 
full-text journals and conference papers that included phrases “communit* 
of practice”, “success factor”, and “failure factor”. The nine most recurring 
success factors were identified (see Table 4.1) to guide the development of the 
ACT Co-creation Toolkit and the choice of the included methods. 

Mutual learning, sharing, and producing knowledge are the key features 
of successful communities thus these processes are crucial for the CoP 
development and accomplishing its goals (Hong, 2017). Whereas learning 
focuses mostly on CoPs internal activities through regular meetings and 
learning from each other, knowledge production and access to knowledge 
is contingent on the value of inviting external experts to import knowledge 
and new perspectives. This can also be facilitated by connecting with other 
networks or working groups focused on a similar topic, which will allow the 
CoP to create new knowledge and practices based on the input provided 
from outside the CoP (Probst & Borzillo, 2008). This, of course, also applies 
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Table 4.1 Community of Practice success factors and the identified literature. 


Success factor Example Identified literature 

Community Community support Akhavan, Marzieh, & Mirjafari (2015) 
interaction People factors Cambridge et al. (2005) 

Engagement and Fontainha & Gannon-Leary (2008) 
participation Jagasia, Baul, & Mallik (2015) 
Regular interaction McDermott (2000) 
and communication Probst & Borzillo, (2008) 
Pyrko, Dörfler, & Eden (2017) 
Sanz Martos (2012) 

Sharing best Saving resources (time Hong (2017); Probst & Borzillo 
practice & budget) (2008); 

Personal learning Retna & Ng (2011); 

Supporting Provision of Akhavan et al. (2015); 
tools and infrastructure, tools, Fontainha & Gannon-Leary (2008); 
resources technology, premises Hong (2017); 

Mutual Shared culture and Fontainha & Gannon-Leary (2008); 
culture, vision Pyrko, Dörfler, & Eden (2017); 
values, Mutual engagement Retna & Ng (2011); 
belonging Belonging Sanz Martos (2012); 

Trust, common values 
Shared understanding, 
cultural awareness 

Knowledge Importing knowledge Hong (2017); Probst & Borzillo 
production from external experts (2008); 
and access to Promoting access to Sanz Martos (2012); 
knowledge other networks 

Learning Access to both Hong (2017); Probst & Borzillo 

internal and external (2008); 
expertise Sanz Martos (2012); 
Leadership Top-management Akhavan et al. (2015); 
buy-in Retna & Ng (2011); 
Advocacy of leaders Sanz Martos (2012); 
(champions) 

Illustrating Showing real impact Hong (2017); Probst & Borzillo 
results and Showcasing smaller (2008); 
performance goals and Sanz Martos (2012); 

sub-objectives 
Evaluating 
performance 
Strategy Clear, understandable Akhavan et al. (2015); 


vision 
Clear, measurable 
goals and objectives 


Hong (2017); Probst & Borzillo 
(2008); 
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to learning, which can be supported by getting new inputs from outside the 
CoP and is related to sharing best practice to not only benefit the CoP, but 
to also save resources (Probst & Borzillo, 2008). Furthermore, belonging to 
a CoP can provide significant learning opportunities, both on a personal 
and group level (Hong, 2017). Co-creation methods that support and foster 
mutual learning as well as sharing and producing knowledge are those that 
enable exchange with other experts or practitioners both internal and exter- 
nal (e.g., Focus Groups; Interviews or Mentoring Circles). Sharing best prac- 
tices can be facilitated by using methods to support the exchange between 
CoP members (e.g., Five-Minute Favour; 1-2-4-All, Fish Bowl). 

Development of a CoP as an organised collective is contingent on having 
a shared mutual culture, values, and a sense of belonging. These aspects 
are also important when it comes to fostering the other success factors. 
For instance, to learn is to show one’s vulnerabilities, thus a safe, non- 
judgemental environment is needed, and it requires the community to 
nurture supportive culture and values around diverse learning needs and 
deepening knowledge at all levels. These aspects pave the way for knowl- 
edge exchange and mutual learning but also interaction and sharing best 
practice. Thus, mutual culture, values, and belonging form an essential 
part of the CoP success leading to a deeper interest and commitment to the 
domain, and consequently to the CoP (Retna & Ng, 2011). Trust, common 
values, shared understanding, a sense of belonging and cultural awareness 
influence the level of commitment (Fontainha & Gannon-Leary, 2008). 

However, to create a common culture and a sense of belonging, it is cru- 
cial to interact and communicate regularly and actively participate in the 
community (Pyrko, Dörfler, & Eden, 2017) both via face-to-face meetings, 
and virtually (Fontainha & Gannon-Leary, 2008). Communication and 
interaction within a CoP can be supported by a facilitator or by providing 
suitable communication channels (Jagasia et al., 2015). To enable develop- 
ment of a mutual culture and a sense of belonging, we suggest methods that 
nurture team spirit and social exploration to focus not only on personal 
objectives and visions but also on strengthening interpersonal relationships 
between the CoP members (e.g., Heart, Hand Mind; Four Quadrants). 

To support CoPs in defining, as well as maintaining, their culture and 
values, and facilitating community interaction, leadership is yet another 
critical factor (Retna & Ng, 2011). Skilful leadership within a CoP can also 
provide inspiring and engaging blueprint for communication or resource 
exchange through digital and face-to-face platforms, which at the same time 
fosters commitment, motivation, and stimulus needed for CoPs to succeed 
(Akhavan et al., 2015; Retna & Ng, 2011). Through effective leadership, CoPs 
can also contribute to the success of the hosting institution if the CoP forms 
an integral part of the broader institutional strategy (Hong, 2017), e.g., 
incorporating equality, diversity, and inclusion as part of the institutional 
values and vision. This success factor can be cultivated by using co-creation 
tools that allow CoP members to seek support from leadership (e.g., What I 
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Need from You; Interviews); or support the CoP leader or facilitator in plan- 
ning activities (e.g., Critical Uncertainties). 

Inspired and motivated members play a significant role in fostering a suc- 
cessful CoP, which can be accomplished by communicating achievements 
and impact (Probst & Borzillo, 2008). Here, evaluations of the CoP can be 
beneficial as they often lead to increased effectiveness and improved perfor- 
mance (Hong, 2017). To create a platform for reflection on the completed 
work and to plan next steps, we suggest employing methods that encourage 
deep questioning (e.g., What, So What, What Now? Fish Bowl), and help 
to illustrate results (e.g., infographics, storyboards, photo documentation). 

Closely linked to several of the other success factors is the importance of 
having a strategy and long-term goals. Akhavan et al. (2015) explain that 
having clear and concrete strategies lead to an increase in motivation and 
commitment. Furthermore, defining a strategy and specific goals have a 
very high impact on the success of a CoP. These processes can be supported 
by using co-creation methods that help with project planning (e.g., Plan of 
Change; Argument Mapping; Future Workshop). 

Arguably all the success factors are interlinked and interdependent, 
nonetheless, distinguishing the different aspects that make CoP successful 
is necessary to provide targeted support in the form of specific co-creation 
activities to assist CoPs in progressing. 


Co-creation methods for CoPs 


Having outlined the background to the CoP theory, we now provide a selec- 
tion of four methods described in more depth that are suitable for a work- 
shop for facilitating CoPs both online and face-to-face: DAKI Retrospective, 
1-2-4-All, Plan of Change, and Future Workshop. Table 4.2 maps each pre- 
sented method with its respective theoretical link. 


Table 4.2 The four presented methods and their theoretical links. 


Method Lifecycle phases Main areas of activity Success factors 
DAKI Inquire Learning and Sharing best practice 
Retrospective Design developing practice Learning 
Grow Taking action as a Strategy 
Sustain community 
1-2-4-All Inquire Learning and Community interaction 
Design developing practice Sharing best practice 
Plan of Design Taking action as a Leadership 
Change Prototype community Strategy 
Future Inquire Learning and Community interaction 
Workshop Design developing practice Mutual culture, values, 
Prototype Taking action as a and belonging 
community Leadership 


Strategy 
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Aims of the Method: Retrospective activities (lat. retrospectare, “to look 
back”) have been extensively used in agile working frameworks, typically in 
software development, allowing teams to reflect on work effectiveness and 
efficiency, to establish continuous improvement processes, and to trigger a 
cultural change in organisations or traditional change activities (Loeffler, 
2011). The key aim of the activity is to gain knowledge and insights from the 
past processes and determine what needs to be changed. 

Retrospectives should not only focus on negative points but explore poten- 
tial success stories and best practices to learn from. Ideally, retrospectives 
should be led by a facilitator who is not at the same time also a participant, 
and the activity needs to include the entire community involved in the pro- 
ject to ensure rich and diverse results (Kerth, 2001). Moreover, the activity 
must take place in a “safe” environment for the participants to feel secure 
within their community, which takes time to be developed and maintained. 
Establishing such feelings of safety will be part of the earlier CoP lifecycle 
phases, but in the later phases (such as grow and sustain), trust, honesty, and 
assurances of no retribution should have already been demonstrated. 

DAKI retrospective is a variant of more broadly defined retrospectives 
that supports the assessment of the status quo, practice, or process based 
on the four categories of drop, add, keep, and improve. DAKI is especially 
helpful when reviewing a task, project, or reflecting on a process to eval- 
uate what should not be continued (drop), what could be added to support 
the project (add), what was successful (keep), and lastly, what needs further 
improvement (improve). 

It works particularly well for nurturing the success factors of sharing best 
practice, learning, and strategy; and learning and developing practice and tak- 
ing action as a community as the two areas of CoP activity. It is well-placed 
to be introduced in the inquire, design, grow, and sustain lifecycle phases. 

This activity has proven to be effective in the ACT Matching Events, 
where it was used in three different breakout sessions on (1) how to com- 
pensate for COVID-19 in contract, tenure and promotion decisions in HE 
and research careers; (2) supporting academics with care responsibilities in 
working from home during the COVID-19 pandemic; and (3) surveying the 
experiences and perceptions of researchers on the consequences of the pan- 
demic (see Figure 4.1). The participants enjoyed the interactive method of 
discussing and sharing ideas virtually, but the results have also been used to 
draft a report and a summary of possible policy interventions, or potential 
future steps. 

Preparation of the Method: For this method, a matrix drawn on a flipchart 
is needed or, if the meeting is virtual, by using a (preferably interactive) 
whiteboard tool. The resulting squares are marked with the four catego- 
ries of drop, add, keep, and improve. There is no rigid recommended group 
size for this activity, however larger groups might need to be divided into 
smaller circles and a plenary session with all participants at the end. There 
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ADD... 


This will be 
controversial. Cap 
the number of 
articles counted for 


Ask for narrative 
style CVs that 
focus on career 
breaks, reasons 


Shorter 
working 
week for same 
pay and 
same outputs 


and personal 


promotion. It could 5 
achievements 


help with balancing 

The rhetoric that the caring duties? 

this is a great time 
to finally finish 
those papers/ 
monographs 


Drop out of 
rankings and 
excellence 
frameworks... 


Provide a protected 

research period for 

the equivalent time 

that someone was 

on maternity/carers 
leave 


Online 
teaching 
support 


Drop the promotions 
process and introduce 
small incremental salary 
scales. Reward maternity 
and careers leave with 
an increased increment. 
Signals support for this 
activity and no 
disadvantage. Change 
attitudes in the long term 
maybe/hopefully 


Cap n of papers 
considered for 
promotion etc to 
no more than 
e.g. one per year 


Considering 
caring to be an 
‘equality issue’ 

when we're 

talking about 
workload issues! 


reduce pressure 

on reviewers in 

the publication 
process 


Remove the 
Keeping in 
Touch (KIT) 
Days 


All kinds of 
faulty 
metrics 


Set up survey 
to detect 
where the 

problems are 


Improve how 

funders view 

and support 
maternity leave 
for researchers 


IMPROVE... 


Trainings for 
teaching staff 
just entering 


universi 
4 day ty 


working 
week:)0 


Keep the 
EDI roles - 
especially at 
VP level 


In my Institution: 
Dropping the 
research 
impact/output 
requirement from 
the next 
Appraisal/PDP 


Additional 
resourcing to 
support 
transition to 
online teaching 


support 
IT and 
caring 


Rebuilding 
Research 
Momentum Fund - 
in place but needs 
monitoring/ 
adjustment 


Offer specific 
COVID-19 
support 
grants 


Grant 
prolongation in 
case of family 

leave for all 
funding 
schemes 


Analysis of 
(potential) 
equality impacts 
of new policies 
and processes 


Adjust promotions/ 
probation criteria 
to allow for impact 
of caring - but on 
an opt-in basis 


Significant IT 
support and 
support for 
designing 
online sessions 


Messaging 
that it's OK to 
be doing the 


Link to the book: 
best you can 


https://utorontopress.com/ 
us/the-slow-professor-3 


Figure 4.1 DAKI wall outputs at ACT matching events hosted by Science Foun- 
dation Ireland. 


is not much pre-work required from the facilitator, however, it is advised to 
familiarise oneself with the community members and the project to review 
(Kerth, 2001). 

Structure of the Method: The participants are invited to reflect on the pre- 
viously agreed topic and identify at least one entry for all four variables 
and write them down on post-it notes or cards. After shortly explaining the 
content by the participants, these cards will be pinned on the flipchart or 
pinboard in the relevant square (drop, add, keep, and improve). Similar com- 
ments can be merged to avoid unnecessary repetitions. If facilitating this 
activity online, the participants can write their comments independently in 
the matrix on the shared whiteboard or have them collated by the facilitator 
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who applies all contributions onto the virtual whiteboard. The process can 
be repeated several times during the same session with different issues, top- 
ics, or projects for review. 


1-2-4-All 


Aims of the Method: Methods that divide large groups into smaller discus- 
sion subgroups such as /-2-4-A/l (also known as buzz groups, snowballs, 
or pyramids) aim to foster engagement of every individual and support 
exploring the existing knowledge both at an individual and group level. 
These methods are often applied in education (Romeike & Fischer, 2019) 
and are commonly used to start a discussion, to generate new ideas, or 
to reach consensus. Through the process of “thinking together” (Pyrko, 
Dorfler, & Eden, 2017), this method offers CoPs, the structure to facilitate 
problem solving, and it can be used in combination with other techniques 
(Brewer, 1997). 

The /-2-4-All activity supports the development of the success factors for 
community interaction and sharing best practice (and learning and developing 
practice as one of the main areas of CoP activity), but it can also support 
CoPs in the first two lifecycle phases (inquire, design). 

Whilst this method was also tested in the ACT CoP facilitator training, it 
has been used frequently by different ACT CoPs as well. The GenBUDGET 
CoP used /-2-4-All in their (virtual) consolidation workshops, that took 
place in April and May 2020. This CoP used the activity more than once 
with virtual breakout rooms with success resulting in fruitful conversations 
and interactive discussions.! 

Preparation of the Method’: This method does not require any material 
except for a flipchart and pens (or virtual whiteboard) should the discussion 
results be recorded. The facilitator or the group decide on the focal issue 
before the session. Questions to guide the course of the activity could be: 
What ideas/ways and possibilities do YOU identifylhave in mind to support! 
progress the issue at hand? There is no limit on how many people can take 
part in this activity. However, if the group is large, it is possible to adjust 
it by increasing the number of participants after the individual reflection 
stage (e.g., /-3-6-All). This activity can be adapted to online workshops 
using breakout sessions. 

Structure of the Method’: The activity starts with quiet reflection where 
each participant individually (/) brainstorms the presented issue or ques- 
tion. Next, participants pair up (2) to exchange their ideas, and then discuss 
the issue in groups of four (4). It might be helpful for participants to write 
down the ideas, agreements, disagreements, and problems to share in the 
next step of the activity. Lastly, the method ends with everyone (A//) dis- 
cussing the results in in the plenary to identify the most prominent or illu- 
minating ideas. Each group can nominate a spokesperson to present their 
group’s outputs. 
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Plan of change 


Aims of the Method: Plan of Change is an example of a method broadly 
based on the theory of change, “an outcome-based approach which applies 
critical thinking to the design, implementation and evaluation of initiatives 
and programmes intended to support change” (Vogel, 2012, p. 3). A critical 
lens is applied to the surrounding conditions that influence the plan, the 
motivations and contributions of stakeholders and other actors, and the dif- 
ferent interpretations or assumptions in relation to how and why that order 
of change might arise. The method is simply “the description of a sequence 
of events that is expected to lead to a particular desired outcome” (Davies, 
2012, para. 6), and it is particularly helpful in making assumptions explicit. 
These assumptions act as “rules of thumb” and they reflect deeply held val- 
ues, norms, and ideological standpoints. Making these assumptions obvi- 
ous, and critically reflecting how they can influence our choices, theory of 
change encourages constant “questioning of what might influence change in 
the context and drawing on evidence and learning during implementation” 
(Vogel, 2012, p. 4). The method was effectively used at the start of the ACT 
project during a face-to-face facilitator training event to test the method’s 
useability and group dynamics in a safe and informal environment. 

The Plan of Change activity supports CoPs in leadership and strategy as the 
success factors; taking action as a community as one of the areas of CoP activ- 
ity; and it can also support CoPs in the design and prototype lifecycle phases. 

This method has been used in the ACT CoP facilitator training. Our 
experience has shown that it is crucial to mutually agree what each step con- 
notates to ensure that all participants operate with the same understanding 
of the categories. This avoids confusion and clarifies the nuanced meanings 
of the five-step sequence (Table 4.3). 


Table 4.3 The five-step sequence categories for the Plan of Change method. 


Long-term The “big picture”, the ideal scenario, often quite speculative. Can be 
impact based on the belief that some short-term impacts and results may lead 
to broader applications or development, e.g., achieving gender parity 
among professors in the school of science by 2025. 
Short-term The development of a temporary or partial solution to the “bigger 


impact issue”; e.g., facilitating access to gender disaggregated data on 
promotions for monitoring. 
Results The outputs, the products of the activities, e.g., gender equality 


status-quo reports, staff survey results. 

Activities Actions, instructions, contact points, control visits, e.g., creating gender 
disaggregated data for reports, regular survey administration, 
evaluation, action plans. 

Resources Budgetary, human resources, information and communication 
technology, access to expertise, access to institutional decision making, 
e.g., access to training for survey administration, staff, expertise in 
data collection, etc. 
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OCO | PLAN OF CHANGE 


LONG-TERM IMPACT SHORT-TERM IMPACT RESULTS ACTIVITIES RESOURCES 


Figure 4.2 Plan of change template. 


Preparation of the Method: Plan of Change requires time, as it is a mul- 
ti-stage process, from shorter 2—4 hours sessions for rapid planning (face- 
to-face or online), or whole day workshops for more complex projects. The 
participants should possess the necessary breadth and depth of knowledge 
on the topic and context. 

Structure of the Method: An essential part of this activity is the provided 
template with the five-step sequence (long-term impact; short-term impact; 
results; activities; resources; Table 4.3), which can be printed or transferred 
to a flipchart or a virtual whiteboard. 

The provided template (see Figure 4.2) guides the activity from impacts 
via results and activities towards resources. This can also be done vice versa, 
or iteratively. Pathways to impacts and results should be drawn. Lastly, crit- 
ical assumptions on which the plan is based should then be identified and 
listed: What questions does the change plan pose, and how can new activities 
and resources support the work to achieve the aimed effects? 


Future workshop 


Aims of the Method: The origin of Future Workshop can be traced to the early 
work of Jungk and Miillert (1987), who developed this method for the pur- 
pose of enhancing democratic municipal decision making by allowing the 
residents an opportunity to influence the future of their town. This method 
would later become a tool in the political fight of civil action groups for a 
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better enforcement of their interests, and thus creating a desirable future. 
Jungk and Millert’s objective was to facilitate the development of “social 
fantasy” leading to conflict resolution and turning the critical citizen into 
an emancipated subject (Apel, 2004). 

Capturing the philosophy of Critical Theory and the Hegelian dialectics, 
the underlying principle of the method is that problems can only be solved 
by critique to expose and unmask the status quo (Apel, 2004). Thus, the 
method is oriented towards collective efforts for institutional and politi- 
cal change. Following this logic, Future Workshop starts with an explicit 
critique phase, and in the subsequent fantasy phase the critique outputs 
provide a springboard for reimagining the future. The method is a creative 
and playful way for participants to design their desired, ideal future with- 
out restricting imagination e.g., by refraining from thinking solely about 
financial resources. Thus, the aim of this activity is two-fold: first, to design 
a desired future; and second, to develop unconventional and imaginative 
solutions to an issue or a problem. Overall, Future Workshop is most effec- 
tive with an atmosphere that promotes creativity and visionary thinking, as 
it leads to new perspectives and a clear view of future developments and pos- 
sibilities for oneself and the institution. This activity can be run as a stan- 
dalone activity, but also works well in combination with other methods, e.g., 
the outputs from other activities can be used as a stimulus for this method. 

The Future Workshop activity supports the development of the success 
factors for community interaction; mutual culture, values, belonging; leader- 
ship, and strategy (and learning and developing practice; and taking action as 
a community, as two of the main areas of CoP activity), but it can also sup- 
port CoPs in the first three lifecycle phases (inquire, design, and prototype). 

This method has been effective in the CoP facilitator training, where the 
group was invited to draw their imagined futures on large sheets of paper to 
create a gallery of diverse CoP visions, or alternatively to compose prose or 
a poem. It fostered emergence of participants’ interpersonal relationships 
through producing and presenting large-sheet drawings from the fantasy 
phase pinned to the walls. Additionally, the three phases of criticism, vision, 
and implementation were drawn out on the floor (using adhesive tape) to 
represent movement and include a spatial dimension to the understanding 
of the phases as a long-term process and a “journey” that requires space, 
time, and resources. The activity was very well received and energised the 
participants with creativity and movement. 

Preparation of the Method: The success of the method relies on honest 
and active participation, which is why it is important to foster a collabo- 
rative, relaxed, and informal environment. The design of this method can 
incorporate highly creative outputs, i.e., participants might be encouraged 
to produce poems, narratives, drawings, sculptures, dance, drama, etc. 
Accordingly, various props might be needed, however ordinarily, flipchart, 
large sheets of paper and pens will suffice, or virtual whiteboards for online 
workshops will be required. 
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Structure of the Method: This activity consists of three phases: the criti- 
cism phase, the vision phase, and the implementation phase. Depending on 
the group dynamic, the order of the phases can also be modified (i.e., start 
with the vision phase) as to not demotivate and lock participants into nega- 
tive thinking as they begin. However, it is important to note that honest cri- 
tique is paramount to this method, and as such, this adaptation should only 
take place if there are noteworthy reasons for this, i.e., broaching sensitive 
topics, very early phases of the CoP lifecycle, working with members who 
have not yet forged close relationships, or with communities who are still in 
the process of establishing trust and openness. 

In the first phase, participants reflect on the status quo and their points 
of critique. In the second phase, participants are encouraged to envision 
their desired future. At this stage, obstacles that might occur in this utopian 
vision are consciously ignored, which allows participants to think outside of 
what is practicable or realistic. Thus, an inspiring vision for future success 
can be created. The implementation phase is used to structure the ideas 
and suggestions collected. Participants can then evaluate if these ideas are 
realistic and viable (¢.g., What needs to happen if the vision is to be delivered?) 
and plan the next steps. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have presented a selection of co-creation methods aimed 
at facilitating CoPs in the efforts for institutional change. In doing so, we 
address the gap in the literature with respect to the practical tools and meth- 
ods for working with CoPs. As Pyrko Dörfler, & Eden (2017) suggest, CoP 
members need to think more intentionally about the three structural CoP 
elements (domain, practice, community). We add to this vein of thought and 
further suggest that CoP facilitators and members should be inspired to 
design their community interactions mindful of the CoP lifecycle phases, 
success factors, and the main areas of activity through which their commu- 
nities mutually engage and “think together” (Pyrko Dörfler, & Eden 2017). 

The four methods detailed in this chapter allow the CoPs to foster a crit- 
ical appraisal of the status quo, exploration of one another’s views, engage- 
ment in productive conversations, planning of next steps, and eventually 
promoting and accelerating institutional change. The reason for selecting 
these methods is that they are well-placed to address the most significant 
needs of CoPs embarking on equality and institutional change projects: 
they need to be inclusive, allow diversity of perspectives, and lastly facilitate 
collaborative imagination of the future and the planning of change, which 
often requires a courageous vision. 

We recommend that future research applies the introduced methods 
when working with CoPs for institutional change, and in this way, helps 
to establish the effectiveness of the methods towards change programmes, 
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explore the challenges of various aspects of facilitation and participation, 
online adaptations, and group and power dynamics. 


Notes 


1. This information has been provided by the GenBUDGET facilitator (Laufey 
Axelsdóttir) and the GenBUDGET blog: https://genbudget.act-on-gender.eu/ 
Blog/genbudget-consolidation-workshop. 

2. Adapted from: https://www.liberatingstructures.com/1-1-2-4-all/. 

3. Ibid. 
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Introduction 


In recent years, gender equality in higher education (HE) and research 
and innovation (R&I) has been high on the European policy agenda. 
The European Commission supports research performing organisations 
(RPOs) and higher education institutions (HEIs) in introducing gender 
equality measures, including comprehensive gender equality plans (GEPs). 
Despite some gains (Timmers et al. 2010; European Commission 2019), the 
implementation of structural change and reaching sustainable outcomes 
remain difficult (Cavaghan 2017). Common problems include resistance 
within institutions, lack of management support, an absence of sustained 
financial and human resources, unavailability of gender expertise, as well 
the lack of authority of the staff responsible for developing and introduc- 
ing GEPs (EIGE 2016). These problems are also witnessed in Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE), but additionally some regional specificities play 
a role. Although anti-discrimination and gender equality legal frame- 
work is present throughout the region and includes constitutional and 
labour code provisions and equal treatment legislation (Böök et al. 2021), 
specific laws on gender equality in HE and R&I and policy incentives for 
implementing gender equality measures have not been put in place (EIGE 
2016). As a result, the extent of the adoption of GEPs in HEIs and RPOs — 
perceived as an effective tool for institutional change — is in CEE signifi- 
cantly lower than in other regions of Europe (European Commission 2019; 
Reidl et al., 2019). Moreover, the institutions in CEE are experiencing stiff 
political resistance to gender equality interventions and feminist agendas 
as a part and parcel of democratic backsliding in the region (Krizsan & 
Roggeband 2019). They are nevertheless developing some internally-driven 
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initiatives, including the creation of anti-discrimination and gender equal- 
ity bodies, developing anti-harassment policy and introducing work-life 
balance measures. More comprehensive gender equality interventions — in 
the form of implementing GEPs — have been undertaken mainly within the 
framework and lifespan of EU-funded institutional change projects. While 
these projects offer a transfer of good practices from countries with higher 
level of uptake of structural change to those who are “lagging behind”, 
they often lack a sustainable support from intra- and inter-organisational 
stakeholders. Based mainly on West European experiences, they also risk 
not taking fully into account the local legal, political, and historical con- 
texts of the CEE region. Moreover, these interventions remain scattered, 
and there is insufficient flow of information and exchange of experiences 
concerning them. 

The reflection on CoPs stems from the assumption that they are the exper- 
imental environment, where alternative practices can be enacted, incor- 
porated into the organisational environment and, thus, slowly accelerate 
change (Chapter 1, Miller & Palmén, this volume, p. 14). While there are 
several structural and processual factors that facilitate or hinder the effec- 
tiveness of institutional change for gender equality in HE and R&I, we will 
analyse which of them can be created or fostered by an inter-organisational 
CoP operating in conditions of lack of coordination of dispersed and iso- 
lated activities, insufficient legal and policy incentives, and high levels of 
resistance. We argue that an inter-organisational CoP operating within the 
region of CEE may play a role of intermediary support structures that con- 
nect various initiatives and strengthen those conditions necessary for struc- 
tural change through enhancing the capacity and agency of organisational 
change actors. Such structures may as well allow for exchange of localised, 
context-specific knowledge and discuss tailored strategies that are possible 
in the region or national context. 

To discuss the role of CoPs in the process of institutional change in HEIs, 
the chapter analyses, through the case study approach, the process of set- 
ting up and developing the CoP for Gender Equality in Central and Eastern 
Europe (GEinCEE CoP). The CoP was created within the H2020 ACT pro- 
ject and it aimed to respond to particular needs of gender equality practi- 
tioners and scholars in the CEE region voiced, among others, in the ACT 
Community Mapping survey. According to the survey, the most urgent 
needs include support from organisation management, gender know-how, 
regular monitoring of gender equality status quo, strategies to overcome 
resistance and financial resources (Warat et al. 2019). 

The GEinCEE CoP’s mission is to promote and support institutional 
change to advance gender equality in HEIs and RPOs, i.e., diagnosing the 
situation as well as promoting and assuring support in designing, introduc- 
ing, and monitoring selected gender equality measures or GEPs. It also col- 
lects and systematises existing experiences and knowledge in the region. As 
of June 2021, GEinCEE CoP gathers researchers and gender equality officials 
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of 20 organisations from Poland, Lithuania, Czech Republic, Slovenia, 
Ukraine, and Cyprus. 

In this chapter, we will first present the theoretical considerations in 
regards to the role of CoPs in supporting institutional change towards gen- 
der equality in HEIs and RPOs. After presenting the case-study approach, 
we will discuss the creation and development of GEinCEE CoP. Finally, we 
will analyse the possible impact of the CoP on factors supporting gender 
equality institutionalisation. 


CoP approach to structural change towards gender equality 


The academic reflection points to several factors that facilitate the effective- 
ness of institutional change for gender equality in HE and R&I. A single, 
most important structural element is the conducive governance frame- 
work with legally-binding measures and positive incentives for introduc- 
ing comprehensive gender equality measures (Linkova et al. 2007; Palmén 
& Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). When this condition is lacking, the fate of 
gender equality interventions depends on other factors that have been 
identified across various studies. The key processual factor is the involve- 
ment of all organisational stakeholders, including governing bodies and 
other actors across the whole organisation early in the process (Lipinsky 
2014; Vinkenburg 2017; Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). At the same 
time, resistance to gender equality interventions at different levels and 
from different actors has been identified as an important obstacle to suc- 
cessful implementation of gender equality interventions (Verge et al. 2018; 
Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). In this context, framing synergies 
with other initiatives within an organisation and linking gender equality 
issues to wider concepts such as research excellence or responsible R&Is 
is considered as a pro-active strategy to tackle resistance at different lev- 
els and, therefore, can be considered a factor enhancing the effectiveness 
of gender equality initiatives (Colizzi et al. 2019; Palmén & Kalpazidou 
Schmidt 2019). Similarly, sufficient resources, including funding and deci- 
sive power of gender equality bodies are important facilitators of effective 
gender equality interventions, as well as gender expertise, awareness and 
competence within organisations (EIGE 2016; Lipinsky 2014; Lansu et al. 
2019; Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). They all enhance the capacity 
and agency of gender equality actors to initiate and sustain institutional 
change. Any transformations should also be rooted in the organisational 
aims and structures to proof them from personal changes and enable them 
to become sustainable (Colizzi et al. 2019). Formulating realistic targets tai- 
lored to the context of a given organisation, as well as comprehensive moni- 
toring of the effects of gender equality interventions are deemed to enhance 
the obligation of the organisational leadership and other stakeholders to 
actively promote gender equality (Mthlenbruch & Jochimsen 2013; Palmén 
& Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). Thus, difficulties in obtaining organisational 
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sex and gender disaggregated data hamper the processes of designing, 
implementing, and monitoring gender equality interventions (Palmén & 
Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). 

Previous knowledge, although limited, suggests that a CoP can help cre- 
ate some of the above-mentioned conditions for effective implementation of 
gender equality interventions. Firstly, by engaging different stakeholders, 
i.e., gender equality practitioners, researchers, human resources, and top 
management, CoPs bring together a range of perspectives on a problem and 
different types of competences, and therefore ensures that relevant and con- 
text-specific knowledge is accessible to those who need it (Hearn & White 
2009). Secondly by engaging different functional roles in an organisation, 
CoPs enable the transcendence of organisational hierarchies and functional 
boundaries and may therefore assure that implementing change is a multi- 
stakeholder responsibility (Palmén et al. 2019). Thirdly, through emphasis- 
ing community engagement and participation, CoPs may effectively tackle 
resistance (Palmén et al. 2019). Fourthly, while this has not been explicitly 
tested, CoPs may empower their members to pursue and sustain change 
at their organisations. As collective agency emerges through a learning 
process — occurring at group discussions, community meetings, participa- 
tory workshops or informal conversations (Pelenc et al. 2015) — CoPs seem 
to be suitable for improving the agency of gender actors. Additionally, by 
fostering the sharing of practice, mutual learning, and the promotion of 
the achievements of the gender equality projects that overcome national 
and institutional boundaries, inter-organisational CoPs contribute to the 
advancement of gender equality in R&I and HE at the European level 
(Palmén et al. 2019). With the case study of GEinCEE CoP, we investigate 
whether and to what extent fostering conditions for institutional change 
may be performed by an inter-organisational CoP. 


Methods 


The research draws on the strengths of the case study approach, particularly 
its heuristic potential, the triangulation of methods and data, and the ability 
to stress the case evolution in time through a series of interrelated events 
(Flyvbjerg 2011; Yin 2014). Case study research is an in-depth, detailed 
exploration of the individual, group or a phenomenon, also a project, a pro- 
gramme, or an institution, aiming at a comprehensive and rich description 
of an individual case and its analysis (Flyvbjerg 2011; Starman 2013). The 
case study approach enables a focus on the contextual factors that are rele- 
vant to the phenomena being studied (Yin 2014), or the “relation to environ- 
ment” (Flyvbjerg 2011), which is important to highlight specific conditions 
for the community in the CEE region. 

The empirical evidence for this study is of a secondary character and 
based on the documentation of setting up and developing the GEinCEE CoP 
from December 2018 until June 2021. The analysed data come from the ACT 
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project evaluation process, which included the aim of identifying challenges 
and strategies for developing CoPs for institutional change, assess the useful- 
ness of the learning outcomes for the CoPs, as well as the effect of the CoPs 
on the development of gender equality in their member institutions. Progress 
reports were written by the CoP facilitators that document the development 
of the CoPs based on the routine filling in of the monitoring files. They con- 
tain detailed information on the CoPs’ objectives, composition, activities 
and progress, as well as meeting protocols, social media content such as blog- 
posts or tweets. Additionally, within the evaluation process 3 semi-structured 
interviews with CoP members were conducted online in 2020 by the ACT 
project partner JOANNEUM RESEARCH. The interviewees were selected 
following criteria that aimed at getting a diverse picture (e.g., in terms of 
their organisation size, country, or number of CoP meetings attended). The 
interview questions targeted participation in CoP activities, cooperation and 
communication with other members and perspectives on the benefits and 
impact of CoP involvement. Furthermore, they concerned the perceived lim- 
itations of the CoP approach and further needs to achieve structural change 
in member organisations and in the European Research Area. 

Beyond the ACT project evaluation data, the chapter also draws from 
analysis of written summaries and any other documentation from 12 gen- 
eral CoP meetings, two CoP member-only workshops, and three open 
events. The summaries from all events between 02.2019 and 05.2021 report 
meeting topics and the discussed issues. Also, the content of the blog run by 
the members of the CoP was analysed. As of June 2021, it includes 27 posts 
prepared by both GEinCEE CoP’s members and CoP co-facilitators.! 

Additionally, to provide a context for the emergence of the GEinCEE 
CoP, selected results from the ACT Community Mapping survey were used. 
The survey — carried out in 2018 — mainly reached people involved in the 
processes of implementing gender equality measures in HEIs and research 
institutes. Its aim was also to identify potential community members and 
their needs (Reidl et al. 2019). 

Finally, the individual experience of the chapter authors concerning 
participation in the GEinCEE CoP is used as data. Two authors, Paulina 
Sekuta and Ewelina Ciaputa, serve as CoP facilitators and coordinators of 
CoP working groups. Ewa Krzaklewska is a local coordinator of the ACT 
project and a researcher. Marta Warat is a researcher in the ACT project 
and the coordinator of one of the working groups of the CoP. 


Built from scratch: On developing and consolidating a 
Community of Practice for Gender Equality in Central 
and Eastern Europe 


Creation of GEinCEE Community of Practice 


The creation of GEinCEE CoP started in December 2018. Initially, Jagiel- 
lonian University in Kraków (JU), which was responsible for CoP creation 
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and facilitation, considered focusing primarily on Polish institutions and 
used pre-existing (in)formal networks of collaboration in the field of gender 
equality to start its development. After several meetings among Polish pro- 
spective members, it was decided that the CoP’s reach should be expanded. 
Individual researchers from the CEE region who took part in H2020 gender 
equality projects and respondents who declared their interest in joining a 
CoP in the ACT Community Mapping Survey were invited to several meet- 
ings for advice in relation to CoP creation, its potential aims and regional 
focus. Building on the result of those meetings as well as recently forged 
bonds between experts, the CoP was created in May 2019 and its name, 
mission, vision and agenda were determined. 

While different types of competences were brought together by the 
engagement of diverse stakeholders (Hearn & White 2009) including rep- 
resentatives of universities and research institutes, the discussions with 
the members-to-be and the results of the Community Mapping reinforced 
the belief that the regional focus is important as countries within CEE 
share similar aims, concerns, needs, and institutional context. Indeed, the 
regional focus of the CoP is seen as its main strength, as underlined by the 
members. Focusing on the CEE region is beneficial in terms of knowledge 
sharing and providing a sense of belonging: 


I think it is important that this community of practice is focused mainly 
on this region. And it means, at least for me, that I am part of some 
network. I can always write to [listing names] asking about information, 
help, advice, some materials ... 

(Member 3, interview) 


The geographical aspects appear critical in CoP development analysis. 
Aside from being helpful for developing a cross-national network of gender 
experts, the CoP also proved critical in terms of strengthening national net- 
works of two of the biggest groups of Polish and Lithuanian experts. The 
regional focus paradoxically triggered the twinning of organisations from 
the same country and intensified national-level communication between 
those organisations and fostered the sharing of practices. Although the 
CoP has been gaining new members and supporters, it is far from repre- 
senting most countries of the region and its membership is skewed towards 
Polish HEIs. Despite the high efforts to engage national policy makers and 
research funders, these aims to date have not been reached. These prob- 
lems are perceived by members as weakening the possibility to impact wider 
national and regional contexts. 


Building mutual engagement, joint enterprise, 
and shared repertoire of action 


The creation of the CoP institutionalised collaboration between different 
types of organisations and individuals operating in the CEE region. The 
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Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) — an agreement signed by the 
GEinCEE CoP members — provided a formal framework for cooperation 
and confirmed members’ engagement in the activities of the CoP aiming at 
advancing gender equality. The CoP won acceptance from central manage- 
ment of most organisations represented in the CoP as only in five cases the 
MoU was signed by individuals, not the legal representatives. 

Members of the CoP took part in several face-to-face meetings, par- 
ticipated in international conferences and debates, which allowed them 
to meet in person also on an informal basis. It is important to point out 
that it was face-to-face meetings at the start of the CoP development that 
constituted a firm base for the community’s further operation, as these 
were considered more valuable when it came to creating relationships and 
having discussions compared to online meetings. Nevertheless, after the 
emergence of the pandemic caused by COVID-19, the CoP members took 
part in over a dozen online meetings (of both the whole CoP and working 
groups), as well as in tailored workshops and trainings. The CoP had also 
been present in social media and in scientific discourse through the active 
dissemination of news, activities and blog posts on the GEinCEE webpage 
and Twitter, but also online campaigns and discussions organised within 
the ACT project.” 

CoP meetings, workshops, and trainings allowed for collaborative learn- 
ing and knowledge sharing through exchange of good practices. At each 
CoP meeting, selected members presented developments and challenges 
to gender equality at their institution. As showed below, the exchange of 
knowledge supports institutional change, but also hearing other experts’ 
stories creates a sense of belonging and raises motivation for action: 


Therefore, participation in the CoP activities helps us keep a critical 
attitude towards existing organisational practices and procedures, 
approaching them from gender equality perspective. More importantly, 
this participation facilitates our search for the most efficient future 
steps developing strategies for initiating institutional changes in the 
most optimal way. In addition, the sense of community and belong- 
ing, and the empathic understanding of the complexity of endeavours 
to strengthen gender equality give strength and motivation to continue 
striving for better work and life conditions for everyone at Vilnius 
University. 

(Blog entry 1) 


Participation in meetings, discussions, and cooperation on common prob- 
lems also allowed the CoP members to overcome isolation, which would 
otherwise be hindered: 


For me, it was important to experience and get to know more deeply 
that we are not alone. There are also other institutions ... that face the 
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same or even worse problems....we can talk and brainstorm about 
it. We can try to find solutions together. Not to mention the kind of 
knowledge about what is happening in my region in terms of gender 
equality. ... 

(Member 2, interview) 


To engage in academic discussion around gender equality interventions, 
the CoP co-organised an international conference and a panel debate that 
raised a discussion among the most important GE actors in the region, 
including many from Horizon 2020 structural change projects. These initia- 
tives made their voices heard in relation to the problem of the sustainability 
of measures and policies beyond the duration of these projects. 


Evolution of the GEinCEE CoP — Enhancing visibility 
and supporting sustainability 


After about one year of functioning, the GEinCEE CoP started to evolve 
from being mainly a forum to exchange knowledge, good practices, and 
emotional support to an agent with a sustainability and impact strategy. 
Initially, CoP facilitators focused mainly on group building and provid- 
ing members with specific tools (discussed in the next chapter) dedicated 
to reinforcing change in organisations. After about 1.5 years, their focus 
switched to raising visibility of the CoP and gender equality issues in a 
wider social context, as well as community sustainability beyond the ACT 
Project. The Consolidation Event in April 2020 was an important step in 
this process. During it, members reflected on the status quo of the CoP, 
indicating its strengths and weaknesses, and picturing its future devel- 
opment. Gaining visibility of the CoP was seen as a decisive factor that 
triggers interest from other entities potentially joining the CoP, but it also 
raises the CoP profile, in turn legitimising the activities at member institu- 
tions. Therefore, to increase the CoP’s visibility and impact, CoP members 
decided to create three working groups focusing on the preparation of a 
policy brief (basing on the results from the GEAM survey), an edited book 
on gender equality in the CEE region and the CoP’s sustainability after 
the ACT project lifespan. Moreover, in order to advance gender equality 
within member institutions, the CoP Support Programme was set up. The 
idea was to facilitate change by providing institutions with services indi- 
cated by them as needed: support in analysis of the GEAM survey results, 
organisation and provision of trainings as well as the proofreading of sci- 
entific articles on gender equality. 

From June 2021, CoP members have been working intensively on the 
CoP’s sustainability plan. They search for the best solutions to maintain the 
CoP’s activities, members involvement and organisational leaders’ support. 
They are concentrating on preparing a proposal for the Horizon Europe call 
focused on gender equality plan development and support. 
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How the GEinCEE CoP fosters (or not) structural change 


After looking at the process of CoP creation and development, we will 
analyse to what extent the GEinCEE CoP has impacted on factors facili- 
tating and hindering effective gender equality interventions in its member 
organisations and the region. We will reconstruct the aspects of this impact 
according to the order of significance attributed by CoP members. 


Agency of gender actors and engagement 
of organisational stakeholders 


The activities developed within the GEinCEE CoP were recognised by their 
members as effective methods of strengthening the capacities of gender 
equality supporters to advocate for change in their organisations, as well as 
supporting the process of institutionalisation of gender equality in member 
organisations. 


In general, participation in the CoP’s activities encourages us to look 
critically at and react towards all institutional procedures and measures 
where (potentially) inequality could be practiced. Thus, joining inter- 
national CoP inspires us to act for institutional change — to clarify and 
specify institutional gender equality policy, elaborate reasonable and, 
believable, innovative GEP and, while implementing it, to strive for the 
elimination of gender bias and all possible inequality supporting prac- 
tices from institutional procedures by making them transparent and 
gender sensitive. 

(Blog entry 2) 


Being part of a network of committed individuals and experts, and partici- 
pation in exchange of knowledge, experience, and practices, was perceived 
as not only providing a sense of belonging (Pelenc et al. 2015), but also giv- 
ing expertise and courage to effectively lobby organisational officials for 
structural change: 


... I succeeded in raising interest in some people also from the manage- 

rial board and from the director’s circle. And they are ready to imple- 

ment some plans with me. So, I think it’s a big success at that level. 
(Member 1, interview) 


Some CoP members were also able to engage their co-workers in the dis- 
cussions about possibilities to implement gender equality measures and to 
involve them in action groups with concrete tasks to fulfil: 


... It was the day when a meeting of the GEinCEE CoP has been organ- 
ised at the LSRC. This event was a stepping-stone for us: after the work- 
shop, an initiative gender equality group of expert researchers and those 
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interested in gender equality issues came together and started planning 
and implementing such activities as the application of the GEAR tool 
for the assessment of gender equality status quo in LSRC, the partic- 
ipation in preparing an application for H2020 Swafs’ program, the 
organisation of an international conference focused on discussing the 
implementation of GEPs in RPOs and RFOs in CEE countries, etc. The 
GEinCEE CoP not only triggered those activities at LRSC, but also 
took and still is taking active part in most of them. 

(Blog entry 2) 


In this context, it was pointed out that participation of an organisation in 
an international network brings the topic of gender equality into the discus- 
sion. Organisational leaders become aware that gender equality is undergoing 
important developments in other institutions in the region that are part of 
the community. In order not to lag behind, they commit to advance gender 
equality by supporting or engaging in similar developments at their organ- 
isation. However, CoP members were not able in every organisation to get 
sustainable leadership support and engage more people to join the CoP and 
to share work related to gender equality. The reasons reported by members 
were manifold and included lack of time and financial resources, discontinuity 
due to changes of university governments as well as resistance towards gender 
equality interventions (which will be discussed in more detail below). 


Gender know-how 


Previous research highlights gender expertise, as well as practical competences 
and experience as facilitating factors in implementing gender equality inter- 
ventions (Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). This has also been widely rec- 
ognised by the CoP members as a key condition for structural change. Since 
the beginning of its operation, the GEinCEE CoP has been strongly focused 
on the exchange of knowledge and practices between CoP members and on 
knowledge acquirement from external gender experts. CoP members recognise 
the specificity of the CEE region and appreciate that they can share context-de- 
pendent and experience-based knowledge, which can serve as an inspiration 
to develop more effective tools and measures. Additionally, the CoP makes 
CoP members’ voices heard in the discussions on gender equality which, as 
expressed during meetings and workshops, to a great extent are dominated 
by the Western perspective. This is often underpinned by the assumption that 
CEE institutions need knowledge transfer and solutions from more developed 
North-West countries, or the imposition of specific goals of gender equality 
policies and aspects which they should cover. 


The CoP facilitators successfully develop and uphold a stimulating and 
supportive space for communication and the exchange of ideas, knowl- 
edge and experience .... This space is especially valuable because of its 
unique focus on the CEE region, which rather often has been neglected 
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in wider European discussion on gender equality in research and inno- 
vations. Thus, participation in the CoP’s activities enriches us with 
knowledge about gender equality achievements in other RPOs in the 
region, expands our understanding of undergoing process, and rein- 
forces our general sensitivity to the topic. 

(Blog entry 2) 


In the interviews and during the meetings, members reported receiving 
new knowledge, and perspectives on approaches, solutions and strategies 
on how to develop a GEP. In this context, the usefulness of workshops on 
undertaking concrete actions towards implementing GEPs and building 
argumentation for structural change was raised. 


... we got some information about how to learn, how to analyse, how to 
design and implement a gender equality plan. So, I started to do that. 
For example checking my institutes’ regulations and checking national 
regulation, and I started to do that with a handbook about practices 
(...), I think that I did concrete steps thanks to information, which I get 
during CoP meetings. 

(Member 1, interview) 


The CoP members also appreciated being updated on gender equality 
resources and events and having access to different perspectives, as the CoP 
members represent various scientific disciplines and hold different positions 
in their organisations. Access to gender knowledge and expertise was seen 
as equally advantageous for the members themselves and for their organisa- 
tions (also see Chapter 10): 


Yes and of course, this cooperation of a community. It gave me a lot as 
a person that I could meet these people and get some expertise. I have 
the feeling that when I need some help, or when I need some external 
expertise, I know where to go. This is very important for me, but also 
for [name of research centre]. 

(Member 2, interview) 


However, some limitations to acquiring gender knowledge has been 
observed as well. While transferring solutions and approaches within one 
type of organisation (i.e., from one university to another) was perceived easy 
and effective, knowledge transfer to non-university research institutions was 
seen as requiring adaptations and, therefore, more difficult. 


Practical tools for collecting data, enhancing gender 
knowledge, and monitoring interventions 


The analysis indicates that ready-made tools are beneficial for members of the 
CoP that often have limited resources for acting. A gender equality audit and 
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monitoring (GEA M) tool for carrying out survey-based gender equality audits 
in academia and RPOs developed by the ACT consortium (for more details, 
see Chapter 3) proved most needed. It fitted well with the well-articulated need 
to conduct regular assessments of gender equality and organisational culture 
status quo. Therefore, most of the CoP members engaged in the preparation 
phase for the launching of the GEAM survey — they participated in the pilot 
survey and gave their feedback on its content and functionalities, they joined 
forces to translate the questionnaire and relevant documentation into local 
languages and adapt the questions to the specificity of their organisations and 
to the context created by the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Our motivation to join the project was to develop the discussion 
about gender equality, promote the idea of equality among university 
employees and encourage them to complete the survey “The Gender 
Equality Audit and Monitoring Tool’. Our intention is to collect data 
on issues such as: stereotypes, prejudices, bias, organisational culture 
and climate, behaviour, interpersonal experiences etc. and share them 
with international academic environment. We also plan to deepen the 
analysis with a qualitative study on employees’ personal experiences 
related to gender equality. 

(Blog entry 4) 


While there were some concerns as to whether there would be the organ- 
isational will to use the tool and some delays due to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic, as of June 2021, the survey has been already conducted in 12 of the 
member organisations. The GEAM was widely recognised as a tool for pro- 
viding information on the situation in institutions and the basis for future 
evidence-based interventions, monitoring change, and improving working 
conditions in participating organisations. Running the survey and present- 
ing its results were also reported to trigger a discussion on gender equal- 
ity issues among employees and to help create allies and synergies within 
organisations. The comparability of results, both nationally, regionally, and 
internationally, was as well seen as the CoP’s strength through which a CoP 
can potentially attract the attention of policymakers and foster a discussion 
about gender equality issues in research and academia in the CEE region. 

However, not all members managed to obtain consent from their organ- 
isational leadership to conduct the GEAM survey. In some organisations, 
other surveys on gender equality and/or working conditions had been 
recently carried out or already scheduled. In others, the discussion on con- 
ducting the GEAM survey and implementing GE measures was put on hold 
due to the election of the university authorities, the COVID-19 pandemic, 
and institutional resistance towards gender auditing. 

Apart from the possibility of using tools developed in the ACT project, 
members of the GEinCEE CoP co-created an online map of GE bodies and 
measures in their own institutions and gave accounts of the developments in 
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relation to gender equality in the blog. The map presenting gender equality 
bodies and measures present in HE and R&I in the CEE region (https:// 
geincee.act-on-gender.eu/gender-equality-mapping) was an effect of coordi- 
nated action of assessing gender equality status quo at member organisa- 
tions carried out in the first months of the CoP’s operation. The map and 
the blog accounts were recognised as important and needed output from the 
collaborative activity within the CoP: it increased the visibility of gender 
equality issues in CEE and the CoP itself by providing data on the status 
quo of gender equality and addressing the gaps in the research concerning 
CEE countries. Additionally, the online map and the accounts are thought 
to be useful in advocating for progress in members’ own organisations (by 
demonstrating developments in other places). 


Dealing with resistance 


The Community Mapping results and testimonies given by the GEinCEE 
CoP members proved that having effective tools to overcome resistance 
towards gender equality interventions is needed. While argumentation 
strategies for gender equality were more systematically tackled in the CoP’s 
trainings, the community itself has been recognised as a safe space to dis- 
cuss sensitive and difficult issues, including resistance to change. The CoP’s 
meetings provided opportunities to both share good practices in dealing 
with resistance, already tested by some partners, and receiving emotional 
support by those who face reluctance or hostility towards gender equality 
interventions. 

However, as the manifestation of resistance can take various forms, a 
CoP is not viewed as providing a solution to all problems. The context of 
anti-gender discourse and initiatives prominent in some of the CEE coun- 
tries was perceived by the CoP members as having a negative impact on 
their work and the possibility to implement gender equality interventions. 
This inhospitable (or even hostile) climate in one of the member countries 
impeded the activities of a newly created intra-university gender equality 
committee. The team encountered hate which diminished their motivation 
for engagement and caused censorship in regard to language used to name 
their activities, in particular the reflection was made around the concept of 
“gender”, raising heated discussions. In many institutions, the name of the 
survey was renamed using the concepts such as “equality between women 
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and men”, “equal treatment”, or “work conditions”. 


When the antidiscrimination team was launched last year, the infor- 
mation appeared on social media and local newspapers. The amount 
of hate the team faced was overwhelming and nobody expected that. 
It was not only criticism, or unnecessary statements. It was pure hate. 
It showed me that we can try to make this structural change and we 
can look for tools, but there are people simply not wanting to have this 
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change at all. They use methods, words and tools where we have no 
tools to fight with. How can you fight the hate? If you try to explain 
yourself, it brings even more haters into discussion. What happened 
with my colleagues in this team? They participated in launching the 
survey within the project, but whenever they have to place their names 
somewhere officially, they have to reconsider, if they really want to do it. 
We had a huge discussion about if we should use the word gender in the 
title of the survey. It will bring hateful emotions again. I think the limits 
of the CoP are in the reality and political atmosphere, which is created 
by the government. 

(Member 2, interview) 


First accounts of the CoP members, collected after the European Com- 
mission announced introducing a GEP as eligibility criterion in the applica- 
tion for the Horizon Europe programme’, suggest that this decision should 
trigger changes, also in those partner organisations where organisational 
resistance had previously prevented any initiatives. However, the doubts 
are raised whether the requirement to have a GEP would help to improve 
organisational cultures of academia and research institutes, or its effects 
would rather be limited to signing a paper and ticking boxes on a checklist. 


Framing gender equality within wider concepts and initiatives 


Within the CoP, different strategies were discussed and applied relating to 
how to prioritise gender equality and manage resistance at member organ- 
isations. The CoP created a space to discuss the framing of gender equal- 
ity in connection to other institutional strategies or plans (Palmén et al. 
2019). The HR Excellence in Research Award was widely recognised among 
the CoP members as affecting the commitment towards advancing gender 
equality*. Some CoP members admitted that being a member of a CoP is 
another step to show the commitment to gender equality captured in the 
strategy on HR Excellence in Research, either by reinforcing the promised 
actions or initiating the discussion on gender equality on the institutional 
agenda. In this context, promoting the GEAM survey — as well as any gender 
equality interventions — as relating to the HR Excellence in Research action 
plan was seen as facilitating the involvement of organisational management 
to those activities. Additionally, as some members indicated, efforts related 
to assuring good work conditions and initiatives in relation to diversity and 
social responsibility, together with actions towards assuring gender equal- 
ity, all exemplify a long-lasting commitment to capacity building and the 
incorporation of the voices of underrepresented groups, especially women. 


As one of the first universities in Poland, we have implemented the 
Diversity Charter and the Declaration of Social Responsibility. We 
were also recognised with the HR Excellence in Research Award and 
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have experts who deal with the social responsibility issues at the univer- 
sity. The UL [University of Łódź] participation in the GEinCEE CoP is 
a result of previous steps taken to manage our social responsibility and 
gender equality. 

(Blog entry 6) 


However, even with many positive voices towards linking gender equality to 
other strategies, there was no consensus on such strategies. There have been 
doubts voiced by CoP members about embracing gender equality argu- 
ments and interventions within other concepts, such as diversity or anti- 
discrimination. One objection referred to the risk of blurring or melting the 
idea and priorities of gender equality. The other doubt referred to national 
and European legal and policy frameworks, where anti-discrimination 
and gender equality are treated as separate concepts, with the second one 
requiring adopting an intersectional perspective. 


Human and financial resources 


Structural change in research institutions demands human and financial 
resources. In some of the national contexts, EU-funded structural change 
projects have initiated effective institutional change and have provided one 
of the main or the sole encouragements to setting up a GEP in research and 
HEIs (EIGE 2016). This is also reflected in the experiences of GEinCEE CoP 
members — those of them who have already participated in the FP7 or H2020 
projects gained financial, time, and human resources to advance gender 
equality frameworks. A share of our members were in fact engaged in such 
projects and the GEinCEE CoP has become a space to discuss their expe- 
riences, such as in the case of University of Gdansk (STARBIOS 2) where 
gender measures were implemented under the framework of Responsible 
Research and Innovation (RRI), or projects which focused on implement- 
ing specific gender equality measures (e.g., WLB policy implemented under 
LIBRA project at the Central European Institute of Technology — Masaryk 
University) or a GEP (e.g., at the Vilnius University under SPEAR project). 

At the same time, the impact of the EU funding is problematic due to 
sustainability-related impact. In the GEinCEE CoP, it was the H2020 ACT 
project which provided financial and human resources for its operation 
through covering the costs of group facilitation, meetings, trainings, and 
materials. However, it did not includesecuring financial and human resources 
necessary to undertake gender equality initiatives at member organisations. 
In this context, a few members — especially those who were not formally 
engaged in other European structural change projects, reported the lack 
of dedicated funding as great limitation to their gender equality activities. 
While the CoP support programme enabled the provision of some service 
for willing organisations, a need for applying for external funding was artic- 
ulated on various occasions, including the discussions on the sustainability 
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of the CoP and financial resources for personnel involved in the develop- 
ment and implementation of gender equality measures.° 

The embeddedness of CoP in the ACT project was seen as producing 
ambivalent results. The CoP members —beside the CoP facilitators — have 
not been formally engaged in the Horizon project which impacted on their 
identification and engagement with the project, as they “aren’t regular pro- 
ject members, actually, [they] are like guests” (Member 1, interview). On one 
hand, it leaves more room for spontaneity and enables the CoP to be inclusive 
for new members. On the other hand, it gives the impression that there are 
no binding rules, which might mean that some members are more inclined to 
skip meetings and avoid mutual engagement due to voluntary commitment. 


Conclusions 


The GEinCEE CoP aims at addressing the conditions for structural change 
in HE and R&I in CEE that resonate with the needs formulated by the 
CoP members. As we have shown, the CoP to some extent fulfils the role 
of an intermediary support structure, combining isolated efforts to imple- 
ment change in the region. However, it cannot be seen as a remedy for all 
challenges encountered by gender practitioners and scholars. The analysis 
shows that the CoP provides possibilities for an exchange of knowledge 
and building up gender expertise, which has been evaluated as an effective 
way of supporting gender equality initiatives in member organisations that 
lack employees with such expertise. In the context of scattered activities, it 
allowed for effective experience and practice exchange, capacity building, 
and it took steps to gather the experience and knowledge from the region. 
That not only was important from the knowledge-management perspective 
but also to give voice to practitioners and experts from the region that may 
share different experiences to their Western counterparts. In the context of 
resistances and the minimal strategic placing of gender equality, it provided 
local experts with some extra-institutional embedding of their activities, as 
well as strengthened their personal and collective agency. But even if the 
CoP is recognised as a safe space for sharing difficult situations, its effective- 
ness in managing individual cases of resistance proved limited. 

Similarly, the need for financial resources necessary for implementing 
gender equality interventions has been addressed to limited extent. The 
CoP financed face-to-face meetings and its support programme sustained 
selected activities, but it did not provide resources for e.g., hiring person- 
nel for implementing gender equality interventions, which in many organ- 
isations is missing. However, the CoP became a platform for — previously 
lacking — regional and country-based cooperation allowing for forming pro- 
ject teams that can apply for external funding. 

The challenge of lacking resources was to some extent addressed through 
an access to ready-made tools. The GEAM survey tool proved to be an 
important instrument facilitating gender equality initiatives by equipping 
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their advocates with evidence-based legitimisation for the need of these 
interventions and by enabling regular monitoring of their effects. In some 
of the member organisations, the CoP helped to initiate concrete activities, 
or strategic reflections, but by itself it did not trigger substantial changes, 
rather supported ongoing initiatives. At this point we can see it more as a 
support mechanism to wider initiatives, that are triggered by other external 
forces, such as EU structural change projects or potentially in the future 
by the requirement to have a GEP to be eligible for participation in the 
Horizon Europe programme. 

As seen by its members, through organised conferences, planned pub- 
lications, and the dissemination of its results, the GEinCEE CoP has the 
growing potential to enhance the visibility of gender equality issues in CEE 
and reinforce a discussion on the specificity of the region in the European 
context. It has also become a platform for developing an agenda and meth- 
ods that would include local settings and transcend a simple transfer of 
solutions developed in the Western European context. Trying to bridge scat- 
tered activities and connect regional actors however is not enough. Effective 
strategies to enhance its visibility to lobby national and regional policy 
makers for implementing legal and policy incentives for introducing gender 
equality measures are still needed. 


Notes 


1. Analysed blog entries are published at: https://geincee.act-on-gender.eu/ 
activities. 

2. For example, in the #COMMIT2GENDER campaign for #8M2020 that was 
coordinated by the ACT project and co-organised by members of 12 H2020 
structural change projects to share their goals and commitment on gender 
equality. 

3. The Participants of the Horizon Europe programme that are public bodies, 
RPOs, or HEIs established in an EU Member State or Associated Country 
must have a gender equality plan in place (applicable from 2022 onwards). 

4. The HR Excellence in Research Logo is awarded to HEIs and ROs which have 
implemented the “HR Strategy for Researchers” based on adherence to the prin- 
ciples of The European Charter for Researchers and the Code of Conduct for 
the Recruitment of Researchers adopted by the European Commission. This 
strategy includes implementing equal opportunity policies at recruitment and 
promotion levels to obtain a representative gender balance at all levels of staff, 
including at supervisory and managerial level (European Commission 2005). As 
of June 2021, eight CoP member organisations had received the HR Excellence in 
Research award and two organisations were officially planning to apply for it. 

5. See Chapter 10 of this volume by Reid] et al., who show that this is also an 
issue for the other ACT CoPs. 
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6 Alternative infrastructure for 
gender equality in academic 
institutions in Slovenia 


Community of Practice approach 


Jovana Mihajovic Trbovc 


Introduction 


Dealing with the problem of gender equality in the sector of higher edu- 
cation and scientific research has a rather long history in Slovenia, going 
back to the period when it was part of socialist Yugoslavia, which dis- 
solved in 1991. The conceptual framework and vocabulary through which 
‘the problem’ (Bacchi, 1999) of women in science and academia was 
described changed over time, as did political and socio-economic set- 
ting. Nevertheless, there is undeniable continuity in the efforts on these 
issues, demonstrated by long-term commitment of prominent individuals 
and institutional actors, as will be described in this chapter. Looking at 
the span of more than 30 years, there is a tendency of new initiatives and 
projects dedicated to improving gender equality in research and higher 
education in Slovenia to build upon achievements of prior initiatives and 
knowledge accumulated therein. 

When the project team of the Research Centre of the Slovenian Academy 
of Sciences and Arts (Znanstvenoraziskovalni center Slovenske akademije 
znanosti in umetnosti — ZRC SAZU) was tasked with creating a Community 
of Practice (CoP) as part of the ACT project, it was most meaningful for us 
to enhance further this local exchange that proved fruitful over the years. 
Therefore, the CoP named Alternative Infrastructure for Gender Equality in 
Academic Institutions (Alt+G), which has been coordinated by the author of 
this text, should be observed in this longer history of efforts to achieve gender 
equality in Slovene academia. In this paper, I will demonstrate that the focus 
of transformative efforts shifted from the level of national regulations to the 
academic institutions, due to systemic conditions. Furthermore, I will argue 
that the CoP approach is particularly beneficial for spreading and multiply- 
ing structural change within the institutions of higher education and research 
organisations, and that it can help overcome certain systemic fallacies. 

This chapter will first provide a historical overview of activities and 
actors that have been involved in the issues relating to gender equality in 
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Slovenian academia — the legacy on which the CoP Alt+G was built. Then, it 
will showcase how the focus of the group shifted from fixing national regu- 
lations towards institutional change. Finally, the paper lays out the benefits 
of the CoP approach for structural change within academic institutions. 


An overview: from ‘women in science’ 
to ‘gender equality’ and beyond 


While Yugoslav socialist system was based on egalitarian principles in dif- 
ferent walks of life (economy, politics, education, etc.) it also created insti- 
tutional foundations that enabled synchronisation of work and care (e.g., 
paid parental leave, affordable public nurseries, and kindergartens). Both 
these factors led to relatively large participation of women in workforce, 
including research and higher education,! though the numbers signifi- 
cantly varied across the country. Being a socialist country, outside of the 
Soviet bloc and a leader of the Non-Aligned Movement, Yugoslav official 
politics incorporated ‘women’s question’ into the concept of ‘social devel- 
opment’ (Božinović, 1996), including the education policies (Tomšič, 1980: 
149-155). However, since 1970s, nascent feminist movement in Yugoslavia 
started voicing criticism of the official state policies and political practices 
for their avoidance to address gender inequalities that were still persistent 
in the society (Lorand, 2018). Yugoslav neo-feminists, as they were called, 
started pointing to discrimination of women in public and professional life, 
which had a reflection in some sociological studies of the time (e.g., Hvala, 
1979; Jogan et al., 1986). Initially, Yugoslav sociologists dealt predomi- 
nantly with inequalities (class, urban/rural and gender) in access to edu- 
cation, while the pioneer research into the position of women in academic 
professions appeared in Croatia (Prpić, 1982, 1989) and Serbia in the 1980s 
(Blagojevic, 1990). 

In Slovenia, in particular, the issue of the position of women in science, 
their underrepresentation at the top of the academic ladder as well as 
the sexism and discrimination they are subjected to, was raised both as a 
scholarly and public policy problem around the time the country became 
an independent state in 1991. At that time, first pilot studies on women in 
the Slovene academic field emerged (Jogan, 1992) and the public discussion 
started among professionals: the National Commission of UNESCO organ- 
ised a roundtable on women in science and research during the series of 
public events called Science Week in autumn 1994 (Umek Venturini, 2015, 
p. 19). This body also financed the first whole-scale research on the popula- 
tion of female academic staff in Slovenia in 1996 (ibid; Jogan, 1998), which 
was led by Maca Jogan, professor of sociology at the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, University of Ljubljana. She was the driving force of many initia- 
tives targeting the improvement of the position of female scholars, even after 
ending her active academic career, and remained avidly active as speaker or 
onlooker on many public events to this day. 
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The growing importance of this topic could be illustrated by the attention 
it was given within the local professional community. In 1997, the magazine 
issued by the then Ministry of Science and Technology called Raziskovalec 
[Researcher, in male form] dedicated a special issue to the topic of women 
in science (vol. 27, no. 1-2). Some of the individuals that will remain active 
on the topic wrote opinion-pieces on this issue, while the contributor to the 
editorial, Tamara Lah Turnšek, biologist and then director of the Institute 
of Biology, was named by the Ministry as the first National Coordinator for 
Women in Science in 1999. She was also a delegate to the Helsinki Group 
on Women in Science that was established in 1999 — a special group of 
15 EU member and 15 non-member states whose ‘aims were to stimulate 
research on women’s position in science, to coordinate the debate about the 
policy and measures regarding the promotion of women in science, and to 
search for statistically sensitive gender indicators’ (Jogan, 2006, p. 46). In 
sync with activities of the Helsinki Group, the Slovene Ministry founded a 
consultative body first named the Commission for the Recognition of the 
Role of Women in Science [Komisija za uveljavitev vloge žensk v znanosti] in 
2001, which was a decade later renamed as the Commission for Women in 
Science and as of 2018, Commission for Equal Opportunities in Science.? 
The changes in the naming of the Commission reflect the larger shifts in 
the perception and conceptualisation of the problems related to the issues 
of equality, equity and gender in academic institutions in Slovenia: shifting 
from binary to a more fluid plural notion of gender, and adopting concern 
for equal opportunities of various marginal groups (young, foreigners, etc.). 

The Commission consecutively gathered experts dealing with the issues 
related to gender equality in academia, as well as prominent scholars from 
different disciplinary fields dedicated to advocacy for (more) women in 
science, all of whom have been engaged on a voluntary basis. While the 
Commission is usually asked to comment drafts of key policy-making doc- 
uments (e.g., 5-year National Programme for Equal Opportunities between 
Women and Men; 10-year Research and Innovation Strategy); it does not 
have executive nor legislative power of any kind. This practically means 
that the Commission has rather symbolic power, and is not apt for driving 
systemic change on its own. Though it is promoted by the government as a 
flagship of its endeavours in the field of gender equality in academia, it actu- 
ally functions rather as a group of activists and engaged researchers. I argue 
that the very existence of the Commission for Women/Equal Opportunities 
in Science is often used as an excuse for the lack of systemic support and 
action on the part of the government. 

An illustration for this argument is the fate of the most comprehensive 
measure that was envisioned by the policymakers but was never executed: 
the Resolution on National Research and Development Strategy of Slovenia 
2011-2020 sets out for Ministry of Education a task to create an ‘Action Plan 
for Improving Career Opportunities for Researchers in all Career Periods 
and for Ensuring the Gender Equality Principle’ (ReRISI1-20, Chapter 4.1, 
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goal no. 5, measure no. 34) — to be executed until 2012. The creation of the 
Action Plan was postponed until 2017 and, later abandoned, while other 
policy documents were adopted, seemingly complementing the commit- 
ment set out in the Strategy. However, the essence of the policy initiative 
has changed in the process: Slovenian ERA Roadmap 2016-2020 mentions 
the Action Plan (with the same title) not as a document to be prepared (and 
executed) by the Ministry of Education, but rather as a document that aca- 
demic institutions should create by and for themselves — in other words, a 
gender equality plan (goal no. 18, p. 19). In this way, not only terminologi- 
cal (and policy) confusion has been created, but also the Ministry avoided 
to take on its share of responsibility. While the Slovenian ERA Roadmap 
uses as an indicator of success a number of research performing organisa- 
tions obtaining a GEP, it does not set out any concrete support to this end — 
which should have been the essence of the above mentioned Action Plan 
(Mihajlović Trbove, 2021a). 

In early years, the Commission was mostly dedicated to raising awareness 
on the issues of gender (in)equality in academia, while some of its prominent 
members and presidents conducted research on their own (e.g., Maca Jogan, 
Mirjana Ule, Milica Antić Gaber). The Commission influenced changes in 
some of the relevant regulations, such as the Rules on the Procedures of 
(Co)financing, Evaluation and Monitoring of Research Activities, a national 
bylaw which sets the standards for evaluating scientific excellence that are 
applied both by research performing and research funding organisations. 
The Commission instigated the change in the Rules pertaining to the pro- 
cedures for the evaluation of researchers, meaning that the five-year period 
for assessing scientific excellence is extended for the time period researchers 
spent on leaves (such as one-year parental leave) — thus, ensuring more gen- 
der equity in the evaluation of project applicants. Similarly, the time limit 
for applying for PhD positions and postdoctoral projects is extended one 
year for candidates who used their parental leave or other leave of absence. 
In this way, the Commission expanded to the national level an endeavour 
started by Maca Jogan, its long-term co-president (2001-2009), who ini- 
tiated such change in regulations within her own institution — Faculty of 
Social Sciences, University of Ljubljana — already in the 1970s (Jogan, 2006, 
p. 29). Another sphere of early activity of the Commission for Women/Equal 
Opportunities in Science has been promoting gender-sensitive research. 
This endeavour however has not been sustainable and proved limited due 
to lack of resources (on the part of the body) to conduct or commission sys- 
temic and regular research on its own. 

Over the years, its annual and occasional events became a stage for 
Slovenian members of European projects consortiums to disseminate 
results and their project activities (e.g., Genis Lab, GARCIA, PLOTINA, 
etc.).? This is how the information about concrete gender equality meas- 
ures that could be applied within research organisations has been spread 
within Slovenian academic community. However, what turned out to be a 
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recurring phenomenon is that in most cases these project activities ended 
with the lifespan of a European project, and usually no sustainable institu- 
tional change has been achieved. Furthermore, up until 2022, no institution 
in Slovenia had established a gender equality office or a gender equality 
officer (as a paid position) that would be in charge of constant supervision 
of these issues within an institution. 

For this reason, the ZRC SAZU team within the ACT project embarked 
on making use of this accumulated knowledge and experience by connect- 
ing individuals who have engaged with the activities of the Commission 
for Women/Equal Opportunities in Science and/or had experience with 
European projects dealing with gender equality in academia. The idea was 
to build a community of scholars and administrative staff from different 
academic institutions in Slovenia who are interested in implementing gen- 
der equality measures at their institutions. The CoP was named Alternative 
Infrastructure for Gender Equality in Academic Institutions (Alt+G), since 
its main focus is on making an alternative institutional infrastructure for 
sharing knowledge, experiences and strategies for implementing gender 
equality measures at both institutional and national level. 

Before the formal establishment of the Alt+G CoP in summer of 2019, the 
CoP was in the ‘inquire’ lifecycle phase (Cambridge et al., 2005)* although 
some preliminary meetings between ZRC SAZU team and potential CoP 
members already took place. In that sense, it was a new community yet 
based on the core of a certain number of individuals and institutions which 
already have cooperated. The community Alt+G gathers 37 individuals 
from 16 institutions. 


From fixing national regulations towards institutional change 


The systemic conditions in the Slovenian academic field influenced the 
focus of the initial activities of the AlttG CoP members. For instance, the 
standards for evaluating academic excellence and norms for career promo- 
tion are regulated by national laws and bylaws, which are then applied (and 
translated into concrete practice) by the individual research organisations. 
Therefore, the CoP members initiated several activities that aimed at chang- 
ing regulations in such a way that the standards are easier to be achieved by 
researchers who are burdened by caring duties at home, which are in most 
cases women having young family in the middle of their career progress. 
The first initiative was intended to intervene on the Rules on Academic 
Research Titles, a national regulation applied by the research organisations 
for evaluating advancement through the ladder of academic titles for indi- 
vidual researchers. The Alt+G CoP members pointed to the problem that 
many researchers, particularly women, were struggling with fulfilling the 
key requirement for advancing from junior to senior research position — 
that is concluding mentorship to a PhD student. This proved to be a par- 
ticular challenge to researchers working at research institutes, which have 
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a scarcity of PhD positions, as well as teachers at universities, due to the 
informal practice (widespread in Slovenia) that heads of departments (or 
research groups) have a say on who will get a mentorship — systemic prob- 
lems that were already discussed among professionals (Adam, 2015) and in 
the media (Skerl Kramberger, 2017). Furthermore, the institutions as a rule 
do not have systemic measures in place to financially (or otherwise) support 
all of its researchers in attaining a mentorship in time for the regular five- 
year evaluation. Therefore, researchers are usually left to their own devices 
to navigate intra-group dynamics (e.g., lobbying the head of the department 
or the head of their research group) or fundraise for a paid PhD position. 

Though this is not a gendered issue per se, the lived experience of CoP 
members testifies that the unwritten rules of decision-making within 
research groups and university departments often sidestep women or rele- 
gate them to less attractive jobs that put them further away from fulfilling 
this particular requirement. For instance, several CoP members reported 
knowing a case that a head of a research group (by the rule a senior experi- 
enced researcher, more often male than female) arbitrarily decided to take 
for himself the one financed mentorship the group obtained through a pub- 
lic call, rather than allowing younger group members to have a chance to 
be a PhD mentor for the first time in their careers. The claim that such 
informal practice exists was confirmed also outside Alt+G group during the 
workshop with stakeholders organised by CoP as elaborated further below. 
Even the official analysis of annual data confirms such informally gathered 
information: in year 2020, 25.5% of all publicly financed mentorship posi- 
tions (that is 256 out of 1004) in Slovenia were distributed to the heads of the 
research groups (ARRS, 2021). 

The lived experience of CoP members is also confirmed by previous stud- 
ies that mapped out overt and obscure discriminations (Ule, 2013) and gen- 
dered stereotypes women face in the Slovenian academy, as well as their 
overburdening at home and work (Jogan, 1998, 2006; Ule 2012). Previous 
studies also pointed to implicit (Luthar & Šadl, 2002) and structural (Antić 
Gaber, 2010) ways in which institutions and the whole academic system 
reproduce gendered hierarchies (Ule et al., 2013). 

Therefore, the AlttG CoP members first discussed the problem within the 
group, sharing real-life examples from their own and their colleagues’ expe- 
riences. After deliberation, the CoP members detected that an important 
part of the problem lays in the problematic practice of the Scientific Council 
of the Slovenian Research Agency (Agencija Republike Slovenije za razisk- 
ovanje, ARRS), which has the power to initiate amendments to the Rules 
on Academic Research Titles and apply them as an instance of the appeal.® 
Then, the AlttG members decided to act by issuing a petition to the 
Scientific Council and created a smaller working group within the CoP for 
this purpose, which was active throughout 2020. The group requested rele- 
vant information from the ARRS administration (e.g., on number of appeal 
cases) and a group member made an analysis (Opara KraSovec, 2020) and 
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drafted the petition. Then they gained the support of the Commission on 
Equal Opportunities in Science, and obtained a meeting with the Scientific 
Council members, which took place on 14th September 2020. The petition 
contained suggestions for long-term and short-term interventions. The long- 
term goal was to change the Rules on Academic Research Titles in such a 
way that the requirement of (successful, that is finalised) PhD mentorship 
could be relaxed and/or substituted with other similar criteria. The second 
short-term aim was to influence the practice of Scientific Council deliber- 
ation in appellate cases is more flexible within the existing requirements. 
Although the initiative was not successful in changing the wording of the 
regulation, it managed to get assurance of the Scientific Council to adopt 
new principles in evaluating this requirement. 

The engagement in this joint activity encouraged CoP members to con- 
sider what kind of changes are needed at the level of academic institutions, 
so they could enable all of their researchers to fulfil criteria for academic 
advancement in a relatively equal manner, and not be indirectly discrim- 
inated by the rules of the game due to their position within the academic 
hierarchy or their gender. This was the topic of the workshop titled ‘Criteria 
of academic career progress in Slovenia’ that gathered CoP members and 
different stakeholders, such as trade union representatives and experts 
from the national accreditation body.’ The workshop resulted in the list of 
mapped problems, which are creating unfair inequality in the pace of aca- 
demic advancement among researchers, and the list of recommendations 
for needed changes on a systemic and organisational level.* The big part of 
the discussion during the workshop was dealing with untangling these two 
levels of each complex problem: which part of it could be solved by changing 
national regulation, system of financing or official bodies, and which part 
of the problem should be solved by changing regulations and practices of 
individual academic institutions. 

The intertwining of national regulation and everyday practices in aca- 
demic institution appeared as an issue in yet another problem detected by 
the members of the CoP Alt+G: use of gender-sensitive language in the offi- 
cial communication of the academic institutions. In the exploratory sur- 
vey that the facilitator organised at the beginning of the CoP’s existence 
(October 2019) in order to assess what are the interests of group members, 
11 out of 24 respondents expressed interest in engaging with this issue. Since 
the Slovenian language possesses elaborate morphological means to express 
grammatical gender, the language policy in this area is relevant. What frus- 
trated many of the CoP members was the situation that their institutions 
(still) had a tendency to use the masculine form instead of feminine ones 
when referring to women’s academic titles or a job position — in formal doc- 
uments or public websites. To illuminate the problem, one should note that 
use of feminine forms for job positions (and academic titles) for women (i.e. 
social femininatives) became a standard in the Slovenian language as early 
as 1960s (Doleschal, 2015), and as of the 1990s, the use of the masculine 
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form as a generic (and gender unmarked) is increasingly understood as sex- 
ist language (Kranjc & Ozbot, 2013). 

In official documents, however, the masculine form is used as gender neu- 
tral, both in general documents (such as institutional regulations) and doc- 
uments referring to particular individual (such as employment contracts) 
including the cases when the addressee is not male. Even more, some institu- 
tions are using only the male form in the online profiles of their employees, 
due to the technical solution of having a male-only blueprint for a profile 
page. This made women researchers feel ‘invisible’ and that being a female 
is ‘somehow less worthy’, as was stated during the first CoP meeting on this 
issue (3rd March 2020). Therefore, the AlttG CoP members from seven 
institutions engaged in a working group dedicated to this issue. The first 
step was to collect information from HR offices and the administration of 
the institutions on why this practice is in place. The rather unison explana- 
tion was that the official documents need to use academic and job titles as 
prescribed in national trade union agreements for the sector of higher edu- 
cation and research, which all use only the male form. Therefore, it seemed 
that the only solution was to change the regulation at the national level. 

However, a closer inspection of these national trade union agreements 
conducted by the CoP members revealed telling exceptions from this uni- 
versal use of male forms: some job positions were given only in female 
form — and these were always professions marked with low financial, social 
and symbolic status, such as cleaning-/ady [Cistilka], washing-lady [perica], 
she-dactylographer [strojepiska]. In cases where there were male and female 
counterparts, the latter by the rule referred to a lower paid position, for 
instance: ‘general secretary of university’ [generalni tajnik univerze] referring 
to the administrative head is given in masculine form, while the position 
of ‘secretary to the university leadership’ [tajnica vodstva univerze] refer- 
ring to an office assistant job is given only in feminine form. Furthermore, 
CoP members established that there are no legally binding reasons forbid- 
ding institutions to change the ongoing practice, rather that it is a matter 
of bureaucratic automatism. Therefore, some CoP members managed to 
incorporate into their gender equality plans (GEP) measures relating to 
gender-sensitive use of language in official documents, as in case of the 
Science and Research Centre of Koper (Znanstveno-raziskovalno središče 
Koper — ZRS Koper) which adopted its plan in early 2021.° Other CoP mem- 
bers focused on measures fostering use of gender inclusive language [spolno 
vključujoč jezik], such as use of expressions that are neutral or gender non- 
defining; use of specific graphic solutions (such as underscore) that suggest 
inclusiveness of all genders. Such measures are for instance incorporated in 
GEPs adopted by the Faculty of Arts, University of Ljubljana (Filozofska 
fakulteta Univerze v Ljubljani — FF UL) in May 2020, and the University of 
Maribor (Univerza v Mariboru — UM)” in October 2021. 

For Alt+G CoP members, creation of a gender equality plan (GEP) was 
not part of the initial agenda. In the exploratory survey organised by the 
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facilitator in order to assess CoP members individual interests (conducted 
in October 2019), 7 out of 24 respondents expressed interest but most of 
them were not ready to engage with this issue. There is a reason for this: 
participating institutions did not formally commit to create a GEP,!! and the 
CoP members were in general not acting as ‘official representatives’ of their 
institutions. The large majority of CoP members (33 out of 37) are scholars 
who are not in decision-making positions at their institutions, and among 
those who are, only two are gender experts. Therefore, AlttG members had 
personal rather than professional motivation to be part of a CoP — this gave 
them much freedom of speech within the group, but little leverage against 
inhouse resistances. 

However, once the GEP has become a requirement in the application for 
the Horizon Europe programme as of calls opened in 2021 (and an eligibil- 
ity criterion as of 2022), the situation significantly changed. Many of the 
CoP members’ institutions initiated the process of creating a GEP, and they 
relied on CoP members as their key actors in the process. 


CoP approach and structural change 
within academic institutions 


While in the first year and a half of Alt+G existence, the focus of the CoP 
activities was on joint initiatives towards structural change, since the begin- 
ning of 2021, the exchange in relation to creating GEPs became the predom- 
inant part of the group members activities. Therefore, the CoP organised 
an online workshop on 18th February 2021 titled ‘Gender Equality Plan 
for academic institutions: why and how’, where CoP members shared their 
experience and information. It was open to a wider audience and attended 
by 60 individuals from different Slovenian institutions. The facilitator 
presented basic information about the necessary elements a GEP should 
contain in a blog written in Slovene that was widely circulated (Mihajlović 
Trbove, 2021b). In addition, there was series of workshops about GEAM 
survey (see Chapter 3) organised by ACT project, GE Academy and Alt+G, 
from April to June 2021. The communication within the group mainly took 
place via mailing list, with occasional meetings between the facilitator and 
individual group members on zoom or live, when COVID-19 related restric- 
tions allowed. 

Before the onset of the rule that made GEP a requirement for participa- 
tion in Horizon Europe in 2021, only two research performing organisations 
in Slovenia have implemented a gender equality plan — Research Centre of 
the Slovenian Academy of Sciences and Arts (ZRC SAZU) and the Faculty 
of Arts, University of Ljubljana (FF UL) — both of them are CoP Alt+G 
members, while the former is home to the CoP facilitator. Several CoP 
members were previously involved in European projects which resulted in 
creating some gender equality mechanisms at their home institution. For 
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instance, National Institute of Biology tested the process of gender-blind 
hiring as part of CHANGE project (CHAlleNging Gender (In)Equality 
in science and research, www.change-h2020.eu) in 2019. As pointed out 
before, these were not always translated into sustainable long-lasting insti- 
tutional change and were rather activities that ended within a lifespan of 
a project. As testified by a CoP member from the National Institute of 
Chemistry (and a member of the Commission for Equal Opportunity in 
Science), Marta Klanjšek Gunde, activities relating to gender budgeting 
were organised at her institution as part of the project Genis Lab (The 
Gender in Science and Technology, 2011-2014), while training and pilot 
project on gender dimension in research was conducted during PLOTINA 
project (Promoting Gender balance and Inclusion in Research, Innovation 
and Training, 2016-2020) — but these have not become regular and recur- 
ring activities within the organisation. Some of the CoP members initiated 
some institutional change before and separate to the gender-equality pro- 
ject. For instance, in May 2018, the FF UL changed the existing practice 
of writing its official regulations exclusively in the masculine form, and 
substitute it with the new rule in which feminine forms are also considered 
gender neutral/inclusive. The aim of the measure is to contribute to a more 
inclusive communication practice and break up with the existing norms 
that make non-male genders invisible. To conclude, these gender equality 
measures vary in their form and comprehensiveness, and cover different 
topics, not always overlapping with the areas to be covered by recommen- 
dations of the Commission (European Commission, 2021). 

This was the starting point before AlttG members got increasingly 
involved in creating concrete GEP documents and dealing with practical- 
ities relating to feasibility of concrete measures. Here, CoP approach ena- 
bled several types of exchange. 

First, there was a direct transfer of knowledge and experience between 
CoP members from different institutions. Sometimes, such an exchange 
would start by a CoP member posing a question on the Alt+G mailing list 
that some other group member would answer. More often a group member 
would directly ask the facilitator, who then made ‘a match’ with another 
group member that could help in a particular issue. This was beneficial 
for CoP members in finding a practical solution to a concrete problem and 
often resulted in ‘mirroring’ activities — that is, one institution copy-pastes 
measures from another institution. For instance, when looking for a proper 
form in which to publish its GEP, ZRS Koper to a large extent replicated the 
design created by the ZRC SAZU, while the content was different. 

Another type of exchange took the form of unstructured sharing of 
experience on problems and challenges, during online discussions or via 
email threads on Alt+G list. Rather than seeking a solution to a concrete 
problem, this form of sharing was spontaneous, unpremeditated and often 
more personal. This was beneficial for reflection on the process of initiat- 
ing and executing gender equality measures, such as how to avoid so called 
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‘box-ticking’ in fulfilling GEP Horizon Europe requirements, or how to take 
into consideration difference in the needs of administrative and research 
staff (Mihajlović Trbove et al. 2022; Petrović, 2021). Even more, in this way 
CoP members gave each other ‘moral support’ when facing resistances 
within their institutions, such as conservative individuals within the team 
for creating GEP. 

Finally, the third type of exchange was aimed at prototyping solutions to 
particular problems. Rather than exchanging ready-made solutions, this is 
a joint activity in which different group members add bits and pieces of their 
knowledge and reflections in iterative form of communication, so the prob- 
lem solving takes place collectively. For instance, this is how reflections of 
CoP members influenced translation of the GEAM survey (version 2) into 
Slovenian language, which required considerable contextual adjustments 
for the specific academic setting and concern for gender-sensitive language. 
Through the form of workshops and consultation process the coordina- 
tor of the survey translation, Ana Hofman, a researcher from ZRC SAZU 
(and institutional coordinator for ACT project), collected opinions and 
reflections on the applicability of the survey in Slovenian context, includ- 
ing national welfare system, the specificities of working environment codes 
and practices in different types of academic institutions, concepts from 
gender studies and gender-sensitive expressions, etc. Actually, with every 
iteration the final output was slightly modified and brought closer to the 
demands of local academic environment. At the moment, different insti- 
tutions in Slovenia, as well as CoP members, are considering execution of 
the GEAM survey, while part of it was conducted at the ZRC SAZU in 
September 2021. 

The CoP as a malleable form of method for sharing knowledge seems to 
be particularly fit to make use of the contingent windows of opportunity for 
institutional change. The fixed structure and community identity of a CoP 
enables the group to get mobilised very fast, share ideas and transform them 
into action. 

For Alt+G CoP first such occasion was a joint reaction regarding a 
promotional video made by the public agency SPIRIT Slovenia (Public 
Agency for Entrepreneurship, Internationalization, Foreign Investments 
and Technology), which group members found to be sexist: The video titled 
‘Slovenia. Green. Creative. Smart. promoting local opportunities for for- 
eign investment was filmed and directed in such a way that it presents only 
men as agents of development and innovation while women are portrayed 
exclusively in nonprofessional roles. Pointing to the problem of gender ste- 
reotypes, the Alt+G, as group of individuals, issued a public statement on 
17 January 2020, which was then further covered by the media. The topic 
provoked quite a discussion in which CoP members expressed their opin- 
ions, heard the opposing opinions, and were ready to alter their starting 
position in face of a better argument. Some CoP members who did not have 
experience with social activism learned a few ‘tricks of the trade’ (e.g., how 
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to make a statement critical enough and diplomatic at the same time). Some 
CoP members shared what they learned on public relations trainings (e.g., 
when is the best time of the day to send a public statement to the media). 
This was an occasion for sharing and deepening transgenerational and 
transdisciplinary transfer of both practical and scholarly knowledge on 
gender stereotypes — including ‘feminist awareness’ (in the meaning of being 
aware of gender inequities). 

Another occasion when outside events made the Alt+G group interact in 
an unplanned way was a wave of metoo# movement in the academic sphere 
in Slovenia that started at the turn of 2021. Then in short time span, two 
instances of sexual harassment by University of Ljubljana professors were 
made public and eventually led to their suspension. The public discussion 
that ensued revealed a lack of regulation and procedures for sanctioning 
sexual harassment, especially when victims are students. 

At the outset of the Alt+G existence, the issue of harassment was not part 
of initial discussions regarding the CoP domain, and was not included in 
the exploratory survey that the facilitator organised in October 2019, there- 
fore no joint activity in this regard was planned. Two institutions did have 
this topic on their agenda: ZRC SAZU was committed to establishing an 
anonymous channel for reporting sexual harassment (in GEP adopted in 
February 2019), while the Faculty of Arts, University of Ljubljana, planned 
to develop mechanisms for dealing with cases of sexual harassment (in GEP 
adopted in May 2020). However, only after the cases of sexual harassment 
became public in December 2020 and January 2021, the other institutions 
and CoP members expressed interest in sharing knowledge and information 
on concrete practices related to this issue. 

The individual CoP members from the Faculty of Arts, University of 
Ljubljana, being part of the group for implementing GEP at their institu- 
tion, and learning from the experience of their institution responding to 
the first case of sexual harassment, participated in developing a protocol 
for reporting and sanctioning sexual harassment. This resulted in crafting 
the professional guidelines for prevention of sexual harassment, bullying 
and violence (Podreka et al. 2021) that established the system of trained 
‘confidential persons’ [zaupne osebe] to whom students and employees 
could securely report a misconduct. The analysis of the university regu- 
lation and national legislation that was conducted (in part) by the CoP 
members from the Ljubljana Faculty of Arts, was valuable information 
for other CoP members when they started examining existing regulations 
and procedures (and lack thereof) at their home institutions. Furthermore, 
discussion within the group pointed to the different challenges pertinent 
to the university structure and the structure of the research institute. 
Therefore, the existence and structure of the AlttG CoP enabled fast 
transfer of knowledge and practices within Slovenian academic commu- 
nity, which enhanced quality of institutional changes that took place in 
individual organisations. 
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Looking at the history of the endeavours for gender equality in the aca- 
demic community in Slovenia, one could observe a continuity in sharing 
and passing on knowledge on the problems at stake and mechanisms for 
overcoming them. While the Commission for Women/Gender Equality in 
Science (existing since 2001) was a central actor in this process, its position- 
ality and mandate (as advisory body to the government) did not make it fit 
for instigating and driving institutional change on the level of individual 
organisations. However, the CoP Alt+G built on the experience and knowl- 
edge accumulated within the Commission, while some individuals are mem- 
bers of both. 

Due to the systemic conditions in which academic sphere of Slovenia 
operates, the Alt+G initially focused on altering national regulations and 
bodies in the sphere of science in order to enable fair career advancement 
for all academic staff. Instead of focusing on outright gender discrimina- 
tion, the CoP members tried to change the unwritten rules of the game 
in local academic competition that often sidestep women. In the process, 
it became clearer how the national level regulations are intertwined with 
everyday practices in academic institution and their bureaucratic inertia. 

The true value of the CoP approach became visible when the Alt+G 
members shifted from changing national regulations to institutional 
change in part intensified by the EU-wide policy making a GEP an eli- 
gibility criterion for participation in the Horizon Europe programme as 
of 2021. When group members increasingly got involved with envisioning 
concrete GEP measures within their institutions, the CoP approach ena- 
bled several types of exchange. (1) The direct transfer of knowledge and 
experience between pairs of group members resulted in benefits for finding 
practical solution to concrete problems. (2) The unstructured sharing of 
experience among CoP members on problems and challenges they faced 
in everyday work helped them reflect on the process and functioned as 
a ‘moral’ support when facing resistances. (3) Prototyping solutions to 
particular problems in iterative form of communication makes problem 
solving a collective endeavour improving the applicability of concrete 
practical measure. 

On the occasion of unplanned outside events, the CoP structure and sense 
of community provided the framework that turned unforeseen challenges 
into windows of opportunity for institutional change, and created space 
for mutual learning. The existence and structure of the Alt+G CoP ena- 
bled fast transfer of knowledge and practices within Slovenian academic 
community, which enhanced the quality of institutional changes that took 
place in individual organisations. Since the CoP approach operates on the 
fuel of personal motivation and depends on individual rather than institu- 
tional commitment, its ability and reach in enhancing concrete institutional 
change is contingent on favourable structural context. 
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Notes 


1. 


10. 


11. 


For instance, in 1976, women constituted 27,9% of all researchers employed in 
research performing organisations in Yugoslavia, while the share of women 
was significantly lower in the United States of America (6%) and Norway 
(11%) in comparative data (for year 1974) (Prpić 1982, pp. 55, 57). 


. The author of this text is a member of the present composition of the Commis- 


sion for Equal Opportunities in Science. 


. Information on the mentioned projects: Genis Lab (The Gender in Science and 


Technology, 2011-2014); GARCIA (Gendering the Academy and Research: 
Combating Career Instability and Asymmetries, 2014-2017); PLOTINA (Pro- 
moting Gender Balance and Inclusion in Research, Innovation and Training, 
2016-2020). 


. The ‘inquire’ lifecycle phase means that “through a process of exploration and 


inquiry, ... the audience, purpose, goals, and vision for the community” are 
identified (Cambridge, Kaplan & Suter, 2005, p. 2). 


. By ‘research group’, here I am referring to the officially registered group of 


researchers who are working within one research programme [raziskovalni 
program] —a form of a long-term financing of joint collaboration, that is eval- 
uated (and if successful extended) every five years. 


. When a candidate for advancement to a senior research title is not formally 


fulfilling all requirements prescribed by the Rules on Academic Research 
Titles, their employer may support their advancement, in which case the final 
decision lays with the ARRS Scientific Council. 


. The workshop was hosted by the CoP member Ana Rotter from National 


Institute of Biology, in cooperation with the project CHANGE, on 15th Sep- 
tember 2020. Since the host was from Marine Biology Station, the work- 
shop was organised in a neighbouring maritime town Izola/Isola, and due 
to restrictions related to COVID-19, the gathering took place on an open-air 
boat (Alt+G Blog, 2020). 


. Some of these recommendations are in line with the concrete GEP measures 


adopted by some CoP member institutions afterwards. 


. Another Alt+G institutional member and home institution of the facilitator, 


Research Centre of the Slovenian Academy of Science and Arts already had 
this measure in its GEP adopted in February 2019. 

University of Maribor is registered as one legal body, while at University of 
Ljubljana each faculty is a separate legal body. 

This issue was not covered in the Memorandum of Understanding with which 
academic institutions supported participation in the CoP. 
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7 Disciplinary Communities of 
Practice for a greater gender 
equality in physics & life sciences 


Sonja Reiland, Rachel Palmén and Lisa Kamlade 


Introduction 


The ACT project! has supported eight very different Communities of 
Practice (CoPs) to foster gender equality in research and innovation (R&I) 
and the majority of these CoPs have been either regionally based or the- 
matically organised. Two of the CoPs however, were disciplinary based: 
the Life Sciences CoP and the GENERA CoP, which focused on physics. 
Whilst the aim of all CoPs was to some degree to work together to pro- 
mote institutional change to further gender equality in R&I, the differ- 
ent focal points of each CoP have provided a rich source of experience 
about what works well and what does not work well, in collaborative, 
inter-organisational attempts to foster gender equality in R&I organisa- 
tions. Whilst, it was impossible to directly compare the experiences of the 
regionally and thematically based CoPs with those that have taken a more 
disciplinary approach — this chapter aims to document the experiences of 
these two CoPs particularly looking at how they have been able to advance 
gender equality in their members’ institutions — whilst reflecting on the 
advantages and disadvantages of taking a disciplinary approach to CoPs 
for institutional change. 

In the following section, we will briefly describe the two CoPs that this 
chapter will discuss, regarding the member institutions, the shared vision 
and the basic organisational framework. 

The GENERA CoP “Gender Equality in physics and beyond” originated 
from the EU-funded GENERA project (2015-2018) and its’ vision is to sup- 
port, coordinate and improve gender equality policies in physics research 
organisations in Europe and world-wide. A growing number of institutions 
joined forces to collaborate on institutional change. Currently, 40 Research 
Performing Organisations (RPOs), Research Funding Organisations 
(RFOs), and Higher Education (HE) member institutions are working 
together on the sex- and gender dimension in physics, career development for 
early career researcher, data collection, sustainability and outreach activi- 
ties. Online meetings for the GENERA CoP happen on a monthly basis. 
Twice a year, the GENERA CoP meets face-to-face to set and monitor the 
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yearly defined agenda. Additional meetings take place within the Working 
Groups (WGs) dedicated to the action points for each year. 

The main objective of the ACT — LifeSciCoP is to find practical solutions 
to change institutional culture towards gender equality. The Life Science 
CoP — builds on the work carried out in the European Union funded LIBRA 
project (2015-2019). The members of the CoP identified various topics they 
would be interested in working on, reflecting the whole “ecosystem” of gen- 
der-based discriminations. Nevertheless, the group agreed to tackle what 
they identified as the main bottleneck, i.e., systemic and personal gender 
biases, which are also reflected in the evaluation processes of researchers. 
The 15 partners of the LifeSciCoP are European research centres and uni- 
versity departments with a focus on life sciences. The professional roles of 
the individual members are very diverse, they occupy strategic positions 
such as head of human resources and director of operations as well as more 
implementation-based roles, like equality officers and principal investiga- 
tors. In practical terms, the CoP members agree on specific actions and 
coordinate the work in individual WGs. The concrete topics the CoP is 
currently working on are diversifying institutional change agents (such as 
the gender equality committees), increasing institutional commitment, and 
providing guidance on institutional policy implementation and follow-up. 

This chapter briefly identifies the relevant literature for considering a dis- 
ciplinary based CoP for institutional change towards a greater GE in R&I 
and HE to frame the experiences and main findings of our two disciplinary 
based CoPs. It then discusses the methodological approach followed by the 
main findings which are structured by the following three concepts, domain, 
community, and practice. We then present some concluding reflections. 


Literature review: Disciplinary-based CoP 
for gender equality in R&I 


Discipline matters for gender equality in higher education, R&I in Europe 
and beyond. For example, the latest edition of She Figures 2021 highlights 
how the proportion of women among doctoral graduates varies according 
to fields of education. Women are over-represented in education (67%) but 
severely under-represented in the field of information and communication 
technologies (22%) and the fields of engineering and manufacturing and 
construction (29%). Career progression may also differ according to disci- 
pline, on average in the EU-27, in 2018, women represented 48% of doctoral 
graduates, which decreased the higher up the academic ladder — so to 47% of 
Grade C, 40% of Grade B, and 26% of Grade A. This gap however was wider 
in STEM - whilst women made up only 37.9% of doctoral graduates — less 
than 20% of Grade A academic positions were held by women (European 
Commission, 2021, p. 180). It has also been highlighted that available data 
across the broad STEM field could camouflage disciplinary specific causes 
of gender imbalances in career progression. There are many different facets 
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to the relationship between career progression and disciplinary specific 
facilitators or obstacles for career progression. For example, the life sciences 
has been highlighted as one area where despite the fact that “women make 
up the majority of graduates up to doctoral level, they are less successful 
than men in obtaining research grants,” especially in European Research 
Council (ERC) starting grants with 4.5% lower success rate (ERC, 2018, 
p. 57) whilst their numbers decrease the higher up the academic ladder 
(European Commission, 2021, p. 115). Interestingly, in Physical Science and 
Engineering, the report states that women have 0.9 higher success rate but 
make up only about 25% of applicants. 

The women to men ratio of authorship and the percentage of scien- 
tific publications that integrate the sex and gender dimension also varies 
according to discipline. Within the pool of authors actively publishing, the 
number of men authors exceeded the number of women authors at all lev- 
els between 2015-2019 at both the European and country levels (European 
Commission, 2021, p. 8). She figures (2021) highlights how when the data 
is disaggregated by R&D fields, “gender gaps in active authorship are par- 
ticularly prominent in the fields of Natural Sciences and Engineering and 
Technology” (European Commission, 2021, p. 8). The fields of Medical 
Health Sciences and Agricultural and Veterinary Sciences boasted the high- 
est ratio of women to men authors — larger than 1.0 for both early-stage and 
middle-stage authors at the European level (European Commission, 2021, 
pp. 218-219). The integration of the gender dimension was most likely to 
be found in publications in the field of Medical and Health Sciences whilst 
publications on Engineering and Technology were least likely, followed by 
Natural Sciences (European Commission, 2021, p. 262). 

Research has also demonstrated how disciplinary differences are impor- 
tant factors that must be taken into consideration for the successful imple- 
mentation of gender equality interventions in R&I (Caprile et al., 2011). The 
European Commission has funded a raft of institutional change projects 
whereby consortias of between approximately 6 and 12 institutions/organ- 
isations from all over Europe and beyond come together to design, imple- 
ment, monitor, and evaluate gender equality plans in R&I. Some of these 
projects are geographically-based TARGET, in the Mediterranean Basin, 
some of these are disciplinary based GENERA with a focus on physics, 
LIBRA with a focus on life sciences, or Equalist with a focus on ICT, or 
a combination of both, for example, Baltic Gender based in the Baltic Sea 
Region with a focus on Marine Science and Technology. This chapter builds 
on this work. Two of the CoPs supported by the ACT project were set up 
with a disciplinary focus: LifeSciCoP and the GENERA CoP. These were 
CoPs established to give some sustainability to the gender equality work 
already carried out through the LIBRA and GENERA Horizon 2020 pro- 
jects. While the GENERA CoP included the majority of the project consor- 
tia members, LIBRA’s project coordinator mainly brought together those 
institutions that were engaged with the project’s dissemination activities 
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(such as hands-on GEP workshops) and those recruited through the ACT 
coordinated stakeholder mapping for the LifeSciCoP. This chapter therefore 
aims to provide some key insights into the functioning of these two CoPs, 
regarding their domains, their communities, and finally their practice. 

Examining CoPs as a vehicle to promote gender equality in higher edu- 
cation and research from a disciplinary approach is interesting for a vari- 
ety of different reasons: CoPs tend to arise (emerge or are cultivated) in 
settings where knowledge is conceived as developed by practice — this is 
congruent with our aim of developing a CoP of gender equality practition- 
ers in HE and R&I but may be seen as “contradictory” in a setting where 
knowledge production is “formalised” i.e., qualified and quantified through 
the production of “scientific” outputs, namely publications. What is con- 
sidered knowledge and who produces knowledge are interesting questions 
in the context of knowledge producing institutions that aim to further gen- 
der equality. Researchers (formal knowledge producers), often both natu- 
ral scientists and social scientists, come together with practitioners (gender 
equality practitioners) to design, implement, and evaluate gender equality 
measures aiming for institutional change. 

Whilst CoPs have been studied in higher education (Hezemans & Ritzen, 
2005; Jakovljevic, 2013), few studies have looked at the role of CoPs in 
advancing gender equality in research institutions (see Barnard et al., 2016). 
CoPs have been predominantly conceptualised as a vehicle for change within 
a research institution/organisation and even fewer studies have looked at 
how inter-organisational CoPs can advance gender equality within research 
organisations (Barnard et al., 2016; Thomson et al., 2021). The ACT project 
supported eight different CoPs, some thematically based, some regionally 
based, and two CoPs which were disciplinary based which is the focus of 
this chapter. So what issues are specific to disciplinary based CoPs promot- 
ing gender equality and gender mainstreaming in HE and R&I institutions? 

CoPs work at the level of practice. So, those CoPs that function outside 
the realm of higher education — predominantly in the private sector see CoP 
members developing their “craft” through an apprentice form of learning — 
one could argue that whilst it is not “disciplinary” specific (in the academic 
field of science term) — it is practice specific — so for example early work on 
CoPs included ethnography of xerox workers or car manufacturer workers 
(McDonald & Cater-Steel, 2017, p. vi). These were CoPs that were estab- 
lished to improve the practice of workers through peer-to-peer learning. 
In the case of promoting gender equality in RPOs — this focus on practice 
highlights the relevance of gender equality practitioners. Interestingly, in 
the field of higher education, CoPs have been established within institutions 
to innovate in pedagogy (Maher, 2019). “Disciplinary practices” have, how- 
ever, been highlighted as spreading beyond the realm of the specific insti- 
tution fostering “disciplinary” collaboration (McDonald and Cater-Steel, 
2017, p. vii) beyond institutional boundaries. However, the majority of CoP 
literature in higher education speaks of CoPs enabling an “interdisciplinary” 
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approach — across boundaries of discipline (Fraser et al., 2017.; Kensington- 
Miller, 2017). 

Morton, (2012) looks at a CoP in higher education — and highlights those 
disciplinary challenges associated with architecture. Lave & Wenger, (1991) 
saw that the success or failure in learning were characterised by mutual 
engagement, and therefore of great importance to them were those condi- 
tions that facilitated joint participation. Morton (2012) highlights how a 
“shared language” is a key resource for joint participation — which could be 
argued is aided by taking a disciplinary focus to inter-organisational CoPs. 
This may be particularly true for disciplines in the natural sciences like 
physics or life sciences where a specific vocabulary has been developed — 
so the sharing of this vocabulary can be seen to ease communication and 
understanding. Academic career development has also proven to be linked 
to broader disciplinary fields (e.g., STEM) — this is particular relevant for 
gender equality in academia and R&I (EC, 2019). Disciplinary CoPs for gen- 
der equality can work on tailored measures to ensure that disciplinary spe- 
cific gender biases can be tackled whilst fostering professional development 
measures. Blanton & Stylianou in their 2009 paper “chart some directions 
for professional development that purposely use the content of a discipline 
to leverage issues of practice, recognising that the faculty will not be able 
to meet the goals of reform without the support to help them deal with the 
challenges presented...within their discipline in new and unfamiliar ways.” 
(Blanton & Stylianou, 2009, p. 80). Hanrahan et al (2001) develops this line 
of thinking and states that “professional development that is discipline- 
specific and located in a community-of-practice is more likely to be relevant 
and productive than a centralized, decontextualized approach.” Trends 
in the research systems are also often triggered by individual disciplines 
e.g., early adopters of pre-print publications are Physics and Economics, 
followed by Mathematics, and more recently by Computer Science and 
Biology (Morton, 2012). In terms of knowledge production, integrating the 
gender dimension into research content is structured, organised, and pre- 
sented according to disciplines (European Commission, 2020). 


Methodology 


After identifying a gap in the literature looking at disciplinary CoPs for gen- 
der equality and institutional change, we developed the following research 
questions: 


e What are the advantages and disadvantages of a disciplinary CoP 
approach? 

e How should advantages be maximised and how can we overcome 
disadvantages? 

e What are the similarities and differences between the two disciplinary 
CoPs? 
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e To what extent can the successes of the COP work be attributed to past 
initiatives? 

e What enables joint learning? 

e Does disciplinary homogeneity enable a more effective Community of 
Practice? 

e How has collaboration in the CoP been aided by taking a disciplinary 
focus? 

e How has collaboration in the CoP been hampered by taking a discipli- 
nary focus? 

e What are the main learnings and recommendations that we can take 
from physics and life science CoPs? 


This chapter is based on a range of methodological approaches including 
a brief literature review, participant observation, as two of the authors 
facilitated the Life Science and GENERA CoPs and 10 semi-structured 
interviews with CoP members. The interviews were conducted by the CoP 
facilitators (n = 2) whereas the LifeSciCoP facilitator conducted the inter- 
views with GENERA CoP members (n = 5) and the GENERA CoP facil- 
itator conducted the interviews with the LifeSciCoP members (n = 5). The 
GENERA CoP facilitator has a background in business administration and 
business psychology and works as a project manager at a physics institute in 
Germany. The LifeSciCoP facilitator holds a doctoral degree in biochemis- 
try and works in Spain as a senior scientific project manager. 

The interviews took place in May 2021 and were conducted via video call 
(zoom). Each interview was approximately 30-45 minutes long. The CoP 
members were selected to create a diverse picture in terms of their gender, 
country, etc. However, of the interviewees chosen, only 30% were men since 
the majority of CoP members are women. The interview questions targeted 
the personal background of the CoP members and their perspectives on the 
benefits of the disciplinary focus of the CoP. The above research questions 
were operationalised into the following questions in the semi-structured 
interview guide: 


1 Please explain a little a bit about your job role. 

2 Please explain how you came to be involved in the GENERA/Life 
Sciences CoP. 

3 How long have you been involved in this collaboration? 

Can you explain a little bit about how the CoP works? 

5 What benefits have you gained from your participation in the CoP? 
(Specific advantage of CoP approach?) 


Ta 


a To what extent do you think that the disciplinary focus has been an 
important element in the functioning of the CoP and its relevance for 
you? 

b What other factors have facilitated the functioning of the CoP? 
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6 How has the CoP helped in your day-to-day work? 

7 How has the CoP helped you to promote gender equality in your 
institution? 

8 From your point of view, how could the CoP be improved? 


Interviews were recorded and transcribed. Max QDA was then used to code 
the interview data. All authors independently coded some of the material in 
order to agree on the basic codes. 


Main findings 


The collected qualitative data were clustered according to the three dimen- 
sions of a CoP: domain, community, and practice, and we chart the benefits 
and challenges of choosing a disciplinary focus for a CoP throughout these 
three dimensions. 


Domain 


The domains of the LifeSciCoP and GENERA CoP - place different empha- 
ses on the three-gender equality and mainstreaming ERA objectives (rep- 
resentation of women in research careers, gender balance in decision-making 
and integrating the gender dimension into research content). The fact that 
the members of the two CoPs belong to a specific research discipline can be 
seen to influence the domain two-fold. First, the specific objectives of the 
CoPs can be discipline specific (e.g., attracting more women into physics 
or decision-making positions in the Life Sciences), and second, the CoPs’ 
output and achievements are discipline specific and have the potential to 
have a greater impact not only on the stakeholders of the same discipline but 
also on the knowledge produced itself (e.g., guidelines for including gender 
dimension in research). Whilst both the Life Science and GENERA CoPs — 
placed most emphasis on creating institutional measures to deal with the 
first two objectives - GENERA did look at integrating the gender dimen- 
sion into the research content of physics. 

Diverging viewpoints existed as to the extent to which gender equality 
challenges pertained specifically to the discipline or could be linked to 
STEM disciplines more generally. One CoP member states, “we do not dis- 
cuss science actually. We discuss the policies of the institutes and my insti- 
tute is mainly an institute of life sciences but the problems are the same,” 
whilst another LifeSciCoP member states: 


I think it is useful because the gender balance situation is very difficult... 
Different in different sciences and for example, in bio-science there are a 
lot of women and at the lower levels it is completely women heavy. In our 
institute for example. 70% of employees are women... But that is very 
specific to Life Science and that would be very different if we were mixed 
with chemists, physicists where the situation is quite different. 
(LifeSciCoP Member 2) 
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This feeling was echoed by a GENERA CoP member as part of the 
reason to join the GENERA CoP in the first place, “it just sort of fas- 
cinated me... Physics which I think will be one of the toughest nuts to 
crack.” 

(GENERA CoP Member 3) 


It is claimed that the life sciences is a particularly competitive research dis- 
cipline, “hyped as the leading sciences of the 21st century, the life sciences 
have been very successful in attracting public money in recent decades. 
However, the almost explosive growth of third party-funded pre- and post- 
doctoral temporary job opportunities has not been matched by the num- 
ber of new faculty positions (Stephan 2012).” (Fochler, 2016). Increased 
competition has been bolstered by the evaluation system of researchers 
mainly using quantitative bibliometric indicators. The research culture 
then adapts to this evaluation system, which encourages competitive 
behaviour, undermines open collaborations, and penalises researchers 
who commit to community services (such as institutional committee work, 
caring for, and teaching of students, etc.). The LifeSciCoP members shared 
the interest in changing this culture, which is reflected in one of its main 
objectives in developing guidelines for considering gender aspects in eval- 
uating research performance. The presumed “meritocratic” approach in 
life science as well as in other disciplines has strengthened inequalities and 
disadvantages, especially for women who usually take over caring respon- 
sibilities in both professional and private life. An overall change in how 
research is evaluated including the consideration of gender aspects would 
definitely benefit from being piloted in an individual discipline, supported 
by a CoP. 

In the GENERA CoP, integrating the gender dimension into physics was 
seen as particularly interesting: 


I think we are really focusing, which I find very interesting ... in asking 
the hard questions in Physics ... we realised that we need to think a little 
bit wider because our borders between different subjects are artificial. 
so we usually say the maths intensive fields...and we talk about explor- 
ing the maths dimensions there. So it’s like when we look at the gender 
innovation project for example, and then we realised that thereisa...a 
wealth of information, and very interesting when it comes to any topic 
that has a natural sex agenda dimension but very little on when it does 
not...and therefore that is what we are focusing on. 

(GENERA CoP Member 1). 


In the wide areas of physics and other math-intensive research, there is cur- 
rently no accepted idea of how a diversity and gender perspective can be 
utilised. Resistance to incorporating a gendered perspective is often formu- 
lated in a form of the Haraway “God trick” argument (Haraway, 1988). In 
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physics, this refers to the “lack of sex/or gender” in what is observed, i.e., 
planets and particles do not have sex or gender, or mathematics is only what 
is calculated: numbers, figures and formulas again do not have sex or gen- 
der (Genera CoP). The GENERA CoP decided to organise a conference to 
discuss a starting point in tackling this major challenge and to help define a 
convincing approach to show how a diversity and gender perspective must 
be present in these fields of science through teaching, defining research top- 
ics, performing research and its applications. 


Community 


The disciplinary domain is closely linked with the community dimension 
of the CoPs. In our work, this was highlighted by three different phenom- 
ena. Firstly, how the disciplinary nature of collaboration, built on exist- 
ing projects and networks — defined the community. Secondly, how this 
community — crucially provided a safe space for those working on gender 
equality. Thirdly, the need to include men into gender equality work — this 
was seen to be particularly important in those disciplines where men are 
severely over-represented, like physics. 

Due to disciplinary context members knew each other before they 
joined the CoP, either on a personal level, or on an institutional level, by 
meeting at conferences, or working together on collaborative projects and 
initiatives. In GENERA and in LifeSciCoP, former members of the H2020 
projects GENERA and LIBRA continued their collaboration in the newly 
created CoPs. This provided the opportunity to sustain the collaboration 
beyond project partners. Additional institutions who followed the pro- 
jects before in different ways (e.g., advisory board members, participants 
of workshops, etc.) or those who were less connected and were looking 
to engage with European-wide gender equality initiatives (e.g., identified 
through ACT Community Mapping) also became members of the disci- 
plinary CoPs. 

Research is an international endeavour which depends on collabora- 
tions and knowledge exchange, whilst the degree of cross institution and 
cross-country collaborations varies by institutions and disciplines. A disci- 
plinary CoP can build on existing scientific or professional networks and on 
personal relationships in the ecosystem to strengthen also gender equality 
efforts. Existing connections between institutions through disciplines, even 
between people who are not representatives in the CoP gives accountabil- 
ity and leverage to the CoP. Focusing on the disciplinary dimension of a 
European CoP is one way of creating a feeling of belonging and understand- 
ing despite the diversity of nationalities, and countries of residence from 
members. 

The “safe haven” in the CoP is created by the shared knowledge and expe- 
riences in the discipline specific context. CoPs provide precisely the means 
for establishing collegial relations in a safe place that is free of hierarchical 
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power and politics typically observed in schools and faculties. Support from 
GENERA CoP was highlighted as a main benefit of belonging to the CoP: 


if you work on this inside the physics department or even in the science 
faculty you become very vulnerable. We in the university we change 
leadership unfortunately every three or six years or something and yes 
the swap can be that...suddenly, [you].have no support or are very iso- 
lated so a lot of the discussion is also I think pure therapy... keeping 
each other up. I think its very important to pick people up and also 
listen to the stories and what is happening. 

(GENRA CoP Member 2) 


This support function of the community — proved a powerful mechanism — 
to enable the gender equality work of often isolated (in their own institu- 
tions) gender equality practitioners or lone scholars pushing for gender 
equality. In our CoPs, peers are defined as professionals who understand 
existing hierarchies and cultures in the represented organisations, which is 
often specific to disciplines, and who have either an intrinsic motivation to 
work on gender equality, or who have the institutional mandate to do so. 
This environment also attracts scientists belonging to disciplinary fields to 
engage with the CoP, as they feel qualified — even if they are not experts, nor 
are particularly experienced in the gender equality domain. 

GENERA CoP members also stressed the need to create in inclusive CoP 
by including men. One of the main challenges was identified as follows: 


Making sure to get men on board because it is the same with Athena 
Swan ... you cannot have women doing all the work ... it is just not 
fair ... if you are really serious you have got to make sure that you have 
men who are getting involved as well, and they are shouldering the 
work ... I think it shows that it is being taken seriously at the discipline 
level and it sends a signal. 

(GENERA CoP Member 3) 


Practice 


Analysing the disciplinary aspects in the practice dimension of GENERA 
and LifeSciCoP, interviewees repeatedly highlighted the importance of the 
European dimension in terms of sharing good institutional practices. While 
regional or national focus can help to enhance the conditions for improv- 
ing gender equality through lobbying on a policy and political level, the 
European dimension provides a platform to learn from different national 
contexts and to benefit from partners’ experiences in countries with sup- 
portive legislative framework conditions. Sharing good practices is one 
effective way that inter-organisational CoPs can effect change at the institu- 
tional level. Since gender inequalities are often discussed on a disciplinary 
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level — the disciplinary CoPs can provide the umbrella and practical tools 
for collecting benchmarking data with the goal to inform institutional 
strategies, priority developments, and relevant policy makers. One of the 
working groups within GENERA CoP focuses on developing teaching and 
training materials based on good practices from the participating institu- 
tions. The aim is to design and implement a workshop on career develop- 
ment issues for early career researchers bringing in a gender and diversity 
perspective. On another level, GENERA helps other institutions to create 
their own gender equality plan (GEP) by sharing its best practices and 
knowledge from members. One of the tools used is the toolbox which was 
already developed during the GENERA project and is now assisting organ- 
isations that are in the process of the implementation of GEPs in tailoring 
their GEPs and gender equality measures to their needs. For this purpose, 
the toolbox offers a range of measures that can serve as models for other 
organisations. 

The LifeSciCoP has the objective of exchanging good practices about the 
evaluation of researchers. Changing practices need to be done on a commu- 
nity level, rather than at the institutional level, as researchers tend to be very 
mobile during their careers, changing institutions. In terms of scaling up 
good practices for institutional change — often gender equality measures are 
started at the institutional level and individual departments/schools adopt 
measures or modify according to their specific context. Nevertheless, in 
some cases, it can be the reverse (expansion of the disciplinary dimension to 
whole institution) or in parallel (parallel institutional and unit/disciplinary 
level). 

A CoP at the European level can be seen as an “insurance” measure to 
not let gender equality depend on the good will of national government 
whilst providing a supportive “infrastructure” to develop its’ priority at the 
institutional level, whilst sharing institutional good practices. CoPs brought 
together institutions with a long trajectory of gender equality work with 
those that were newer to this field — this was seen to provide a really useful 
function that ensured efforts were streamlined. 


I think in our CoP what we feel most...particularly the groups where 
some were not very advanced at all with equality issues- not having a 
[GEP], not having things established is that it has brought tremendous 
strength and brotherly and sisterly spirit in. knowing that other people 
are in the same boat has been...everybody says it is really important 
and learning from other people. It’s ... it’s a huge source of strength 
and people are realising that they do not have to reinvent the wheel. 
They can take best practices from other people, they can reuse activi- 
ties, reuse .... And that is really important because ... everybody likes 
to invent the wheel and they do invent the wheel and a lot of time and 
effort is wasted. 

(LifeSciCoP Member 4). 
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In the LifeSciCoP, a very clear example was given about how institutional 
measures can be shared between institutions operating in very different con- 
texts, and how those with a more developed legislative and policy frame- 
work can positively impact on institutions operating in contexts with less 
developed policy and legislative frameworks. As a CoP Member explains: 


my colleague ... was asking about prevention of harassment protocols 
because in X she said they do not have much documentation in their 
institution which is quite large. They have a person responsible for this, 
but they do not believe that person has had any training ... did we have 
any guidelines? Well we have quite strict guidelines ... X law ... law in 
X tends to be very prescriptive. So they have exactly what you want to 
have which makes it quite easy to prepare because you are told what you 
have to have. So we have a document that is usable and we are still pre- 
paring it but that is something I can share with her and in the absence 
of anything else she can adapt it quite directly I think ... In the CoP 
what we are doing now is collecting documentation on policy guide- 
lines, things that we can use, that people can pass around. 

(LifeSciCoP Member 2). 


Conclusions 


We have documented the extent to which organising a disciplinary CoP 
for advancing gender equality in R&I has been a useful strategy through 
producing knowledge about institutional change and integrating the gen- 
der dimension in research content (domain), through defining the CoP 
members — including stressing the importance of involving men and the 
support mechanisms of this approach (community) and through what they 
do — particularly sharing good practices (practice). 

Regarding the domain there was no consensus as to the extent to which 
taking a disciplinary focus was beneficial. Even if life sciences is the CoPs 
domain — the discipline was not very present in the discussion. It was rather 
the assumed context that the members agree on. In the GENERA CoP how- 
ever, a disciplinary approach favoured integrating the gender dimension 
into research content, i.e., integrating the gender dimension into physics was 
seen as a potential area for real discussion, interest and growth — as very 
little work had been done in this field to date. GENERA CoP is currently 
organising one of the first spaces to discuss integrating the gender dimen- 
sion into research content and have begun to lay the foundations for this 
interesting contribution to knowledge. 

Regarding the community — it has been highlighted how disciplinary 
CoPs can be valuable to catalyse innovation and progress within disciplines 
across geographic and cultural boundaries (MacGillivray, 2017, p. 42). Our 
experiences and research carried out in the framework of the ACT project 
highlights how disciplinary CoPs have been able to catalyse innovation 
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and progress for gender equality in R&I at the institutional level — across 
geographical and cultural boundaries. The transnational European disci- 
plinary community (physics or life sciences) and networks provided a good 
basis for collaboration on gender equality in R&I organisations. The com- 
munity has provided a safe-space and support — infrastructure for gender 
equality practitioners to share experiences and offload. This has proved 
invaluable — and is perhaps one of the most important yet least tangible 
outcomes of the CoP approach. This however is not disciplinary specific. 
The call to include more men into shouldering the workload for gender 
equality — has to be welcomed and came from the disciplinary CoP where 
men are severely over-represented. 

In terms of practice, interviewees appreciated learning from peers by 
talking and exchanging, which is comparable to the xerox workers or car 
manufacturer examples discussed in the literature review (McDonald & 
Cater-Steel, 2017, p. vi). The organisation of work in the CoPs — through 
working groups, and overall CoP meetings — as goal oriented with medium- 
and long-term objectives was seen as key. Sharing and exchanging good 
practices — was seen as the real motor driving forward gender equality in 
each member institution. 

Specifically forming part of a European project was seen as giving legit- 
imacy to the CoP, “membership of being part of a European project — 
that’s very important because as you know scientists take these things into 
account. It is not just a vague voluntary thing — it is an organised ... an 
organised project with tangible objectives so that is important.” (GENERA 
CoP Member 5). The funding was also seen as key as it provided resources 
for a CoP facilitator that was seen to be crucial to the smooth functioning of 
the CoP — whilst resources were also seen to be key to institutional change. 


Note 


1. “Communities of PrACTice for Accelerating Gender Equality and Institu- 
tional Change in Research and Innovation across Europe” Horizon 2020 pro- 
ject, grant number 788204 is referred to throughout this book as “The ACT 
project”. See also https://www.act-on-gender.eu. 
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8 A gender budgeting Community 
of Practice and targeted 
implementation projects 


A potential to challenge gender 
biases in decision-making in 
research organisations? 


Laufey Axelsdottir, Finnborg Salome 
Steinþórsdóttir and Þorgerður J. Einarsdóttir 


Introduction 


Confronting gender bias in decision-making has been defined by the 
European Research Area as one of three priorities for the advancement of 
gender equality in higher education, research, and innovation. Actions to 
eliminate gender bias in decision making have generally focused on cor- 
recting the gender imbalance in leadership of research performing organ- 
isations (RPOs, hereafter ‘research organisations’). However, that alone 
is not a sufficient condition to eliminate gender biases in decision making. 
It has been documented that decision making processes, through which 
organisations formulate budgets and allocation of resources, maintain and 
continue to produce gender inequalities in research organisations. This can 
be reflected, for instance, in government’s teaching rates per student, and 
research performance indicators that are more favourable to the male dom- 
inated and ‘masculine’ STEM disciplines than other more gender balanced 
fields (Steinþórsdóttir et al., 2019). Gender budgeting is a strategy that can 
be used to tackle gender bias in decision-making as it acknowledges that 
financial management mechanisms are not gender neutral (Addabbo et al. 
2020; O'Hagan, 2018; Sawer and Stewart, 2020). 

Gender budgeting is a relatively new strategy to advance gender equality and 
efficiency of policy making in the context of research organisations (Addabbo 
et al., 2020; Steinþórsdóttir et al., 2019). The authors of this chapter, who have 
the responsibility to support and mentor the Community of Practice (CoP) in 
their capacity as seed partners, have been researching and developing gender 
budgeting for research organisations as part of the GARCIA research project 
and the Gendersense network. In the GARCIA research project, funded by 
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the European Union Seventh Framework Programme in the years 2014-2017, 
the researchers were responsible for developing gender budgeting in research 
organisations (GARCIA, n.d.). The Gendersense network was established as 
a continuation of the GARCIA project and involves research organisations 
in Europe, North- and South America, the Icelandic Governmental Offices, 
and the City of Reykjavik. The objective of Gendersense is to research and 
enhance knowledge on inequality regimes in education (primary, secondary, 
and tertiary education). It serves the implementation of gender budgeting, as 
well as developing an inclusive and intersectional approach to the strategy, 
that we refer to as gender+ budgeting. ACT’s first Synergy conference (ACT, 
2019) provided an opportunity to explore interest on configuring a CoP on 
gender budgeting in research organisations and brainstorm on how to cul- 
tivate such a community open to members from all geographical regions. 
Knowledge or experience on gender budgeting was not a precondition for 
participating in the CoP, only a commitment to engage in and participate 
in developing gender budgeting to tackle gender biased outcomes of deci- 
sion-making in research organisations. 

The ACT GenBUDGET CoP was formed by 16 representatives from 10 
research organisations in 2019. The objective is to develop shared knowl- 
edge, resources, and practices on how to engage effectively in the design, 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation of gender budgeting for insti- 
tutional change in the participating organisations. To emphasise the aim 
of advancing gender equality within the research organisations, the seed 
partners encouraged the CoP members to take on, ‘targeted implemen- 
tation projects’ (TIPs), at their own discretion, based on local conditions 
and circumstances at each member’s institution. The experience from 
the GARCIA project indicates that a lack of transparency and gender- 
disaggregated data is a common problem in European universities. Hence, 
it was deemed effective to start with manageable projects in which data and 
statistics are available, and preferably, relating to some complementary pro- 
jects (Steinþórsdóttir, Hejstra, Einarsdóttir, and Pétursdóttir, 2016). In their 
TIPs, the CoP members assess the gender impact of one or more financial 
managerial mechanisms they have chosen within their research organisa- 
tion. Drawing on their findings the CoP members formulate measures that 
have the potential to advance gender equality, if implemented by the gov- 
erning authorities in their organisations. The CoP is a venue for sharing the 
process and outcomes of the TIPs where the CoP members receive support 
and advice from the seed partners and the whole GGenBUDGET community. 
Hence, through the TIPs the CoP members obtain in-depth knowledge on 
the ‘inequality regimes’ (Acker, 2006) in research organisations and exper- 
tise on how to integrate a gender dimension into the decision-making pro- 
cesses and ensure more gender-equal outcomes. 

In this chapter, we use a case study approach to reflect on the opportuni- 
ties and obstacles of the GenBUDGET CoP in developing and implementing 
gender budgeting to challenge gender biases in decision-making of research 
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organisations. To provide insights into GenBUDGET and its progress, we 
build on Wenger, McDermott and Snyder (2002) theoretical writings on 
CoPs. Our analysis draws on the experiences and knowledge gained through 
the CoP’s meetings, workshops, webinars, and blogs. We explore the potential 
to harness inter-institutional cooperation in adopting gender budgeting in an 
international CoP, when CoP members’ knowledge about the strategy is at dif- 
ferent place. Furthermore, we examine whether and how the CoP approach, 
by the means of TIPs, has enhanced knowledge on inequality regimes and 
supported the adoption of gender budgeting in their organisations. 


CoP as a social learning system 


The concept of CoP was developed by Lave and Wenger (1991). According 
to them, learning is situated in the trajectories of participations in the social 
world (Lave and Wenger, 1991), through interplay of social competence and 
personal experience. By participating in complex ‘social learning systems’, 
knowledge is created in a cultural and historical context (Wenger, 2000). A 
CoP can be observed as a ‘social learning system’ (Wenger, 2000), as it focuses 
on a domain of knowledge and developing shared practice (Wenger et al., 
2002). CoPs can take different shapes and vary along several dimensions. 
While some are small and tight-knit, others are large and more loosely con- 
nected. However, they all share certain characteristics (Wenger, 2001). A CoP 
has been defined as: ‘group of people who share a concern, a set of problems 
or a passion about a topic, and who deepen their knowledge and expertise in 
this area by interacting on an on-going basis’ (Wenger et al., 2002, p. 4). To 
create knowledge, people need opportunities to engage with others in similar 
situations where they can join shared actions, thinking, and conversations. 
Therefore, the group meets as they find value in their interactions by sharing 
information, insight, and advice. Also, by helping each other solve problems, 
discuss their situation, aspiration, and needs. The interactions are important 
as they allow the community to develop a unique perspective on their topic 
and common knowledge, practice, and approaches (Wenger et al., 2002). 
Wenger et al. (2002) developed a three-dimension model which is per- 
tinent to the GenBUDGET CoP (Palmén et al., 2019). First dimension is 
shared interest in a domain of knowledge, it consists of key problems com- 
monly experienced by the members, which create a common ground and a 
sense of common identity. The second element is community, expressing the 
need to engage in joint activities and discussions, help each other and share 
information to pursue their interest. To build a CoP, the members must 
interact on a regular basis on issues important to the domain. The third 
element is practice, wherein the community develops, shares, and maintains 
special knowledge. Moreover, there are also three main levels of commu- 
nity participation. First is a core group of people who actively participate 
in the CoP and are the heart of the community. Then there is the active 
group who attends meetings regularly and participates occasionally in the 
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community’s forum, although, not as intense as the core group. Finally, is 
the peripheral group that rarely participates, but watch the interaction of 
the core and active members (Wenger et al., 2002). 


Gender budgeting 


Gender budgeting is a structural transformation strategy that is used to 
advance gender equality. Gender budgeting efforts have been initiated in 
morethan 80 countries around the world with different forms and approaches, 
as well in different settings (Budlender and Hewitt, 2002; Stotsky, 2016). 
The strategy is most commonly defined as an integration of the gender per- 
spective in all aspects and all stages of the budgetary process to promote 
gender equality (Council of Europe, 2010). However, for gender budgeting 
to be more than a bureaucratic exercise, it requires a feminist approach. 
Drawing on O’Hagan (2018), we approach gender budgeting as a strategy 
that aims to challenge the supposed gender-neutral policies, programmes, 
and resources that re/produce gender biases and inequalities and change 
organisational processes to ensure that they promote gender equality. This 
approach directs the attention from the individuals to the structural dimen- 
sions that produce and maintain gender+ inequalities. Acker (2006) defines 
these practices and processes as ‘inequality regimes’. Inequality regimes are 
in all work organisations but are various and changeable and connected to 
wider societal inequalities. The inequality regimes can differ in the degree of 
visibility (the awareness of inequalities) and legitimacy (the justification of 
the inequalities). High visibility and low legitimacy of inequality increases 
the potential to transform inequality regimes. 

In the context of research organisations, gender budgeting is a rela- 
tively new strategy to facilitate gender equality, but research is scarce on 
how financial management mechanisms maintain and even produce ine- 
quality regimes (Acker, 2006). In our previous work on gender budgeting 
in research organisations (Steinþórsdóttir et al., 2016; 2017; 2018; 2019) we 
have utilised gender budgeting as a lens to evaluate financial and manage- 
rial processes and procedures. We have found that new managerial methods 
and instruments, such as performance indicators and incentive systems, 
create gendered structural hindrances that generate and foster gender ine- 
quality. With our work, we aim to surmount these institutional mechanisms 
to promote more gender equal outcomes. Other initiatives have focused on 
how finances can be used more broadly to encourage gender equality work 
in general within the academic system (Addabbo, Rodriguez-Moroño and 
Gálvez-Muños, 2015; Erbe, 2011, 2015; Rothe et al., 2008). Addabbo et al. 
(2020) mapping of gender budgeting methodologies in European research 
organisations found that the most common methodology used is gender 
mainstreaming of the public finance management processes, that is, inte- 
grating gender to the planning, implementation, auditing, and evaluation 
of the budget. This is followed by the account-based approach, that is, 
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assessing the consistency between gender objectives and budget-allocations. 
Other approaches include well-being gender budgeting, that is, evaluating 
the contribution of the research organisation to the construction of peo- 
ple’s well-being, and performance-based budgeting, linking gender equal- 
ity targets to the budgeting. Regardless of the approach and the methods 
applied, O’Hagan (2018, p. 37) argues that ‘gender budgeting requires a fem- 
inist approach [...] [that] seeks to force policymakers to consider, reveal, and 
rethink inbuilt gender biases in the processes of analysis and decision-mak- 
ing, and processes of engagement and participation’. 


Methods 


We employ a case study approach to conduct a thorough, longitudinal 
analysis of the progress of the GenBUDGET CoP in developing and imple- 
menting gender budgeting to challenge gender biases in decision-making of 
research organisations. A case study entails a detailed analysis of a specific 
case, such as a community or an organisation, and frequently includes a 
longitudinal element, where the researcher is a participant of the commu- 
nity or the organisation involved (Bryman, 2012), as is the case with the 
authors of this chapter. Empirical data was collected from May 2019 to 
May 2021. First, through a survey with nine questions (eight closed and one 
open), that the GenBUDGET seed partners sent out to the CoP members at 
the beginning of the CoP’s operation. The intention was to map the initial 
knowledge state of the participating organisations in gender budgeting, and 
to find out if the organisations had a gender equality plan and gender equal- 
ity officer. Second, through a documentation of 14 monthly meetings, two 
online workshops, and three webinars, and examination of nine blog posts 
from the CoP members on the ACT GenBUDGET (n.d.) website (published 
in between September 29, 2020, and June 6, 2021). This allowed us to con- 
duct detailed examination of GGenBUDGET CoP members’ experiences and 
activities, including their successes and challenges. 

One of the monthly meetings was a face-to-face meeting in Hamburg, 
Germany, in January 2020. The first workshop consisted of three meetings 
in April and May 2020 (2020 Workshop), and the second workshop included 
one meeting in April 2021 (2021 Workshop). The webinars were held in 
December 2020, February 2021, and May 2021. To support productive con- 
versation between the CoP members in the meetings, the co-creation toolkit 
provided by the ACT project was used. The toolkit’s methods aim to help 
CoPs operate, develop, implement gender equality plans, gender equality 
measures and activities, and facilitate institutional change in relation to GE 
(Thomson and Rabsch, 2021). Furthermore, we prepared an agenda prior to 
the meetings and events, with questions for the CoP members to reflect upon. 
This included questions such as: How has your TIP progressed? What is your 
situation regarding TIPs and COVID-19? What support do you think the CoP 
needs to enhance knowledge and develop shared Gender Budgeting practices in 
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research organisations? What is your experience of using the ACT community 
support measures to achieve gender equality objectives? What are the main 
benefits of the support activities already received? Are there some resources! 
supports missing in your opinion? If so, which ones? What do you foresee as the 
CoPs next steps? How are the gender budgeting TIPs useful to achieve gender 
equality objectives? Do you foresee any actions taken to facilitate equality? Are 
TIPs a useful approach, or do we need to rethink the approach? 

The statistical package for the social sciences (SPSS) computer software 
(version 26) allowed us to use descriptive statistical measures to analyse the 
survey data. The findings were used to shed light on the CoP members shared 
interest of gender budgeting, thus, the domain. To analyse the data collected 
in the meetings, workshops, and webinars, we carefully read through all the 
documents we collected. In order to describe the meaning of the data in a 
systematic way, we applied a qualitative content analysis (Schreier, 2013), in 
which we emphasised assessing the possibilities of GenBUDGET for creat- 
ing knowledge about gender budgeting. We also used the method to analyse 
how the CoP approach and the collaboration has supported gender budget- 
ing in the participating organisations. We are aware of the limitations of the 
qualitative data collection and analysis. There is a certain risk that people 
do not say everything they think, and some find it difficult to express them- 
selves in such a group. However, we think important lessons can be drawn 
from a systematic account and portrayal of the experiences of the CoP. 


Findings 


To analyse the data, we use a three-dimension model from Wenger et al. 
(2002), adapted by the ACT project (Palmén et al., 2019). In the following, 
we explore the GenBUDGET development and address how these dimen- 
sions are reflected in the CoP. 


Domain: A shared interest in gender budgeting 
to progress gender equality in RPOs 


The main domain of the GGnBUDGET CoP is tackling gender bias in deci- 
sion making processes by the means of gender budgeting. The emphasis is 
on the gendering managerial mechanisms through which organisations for- 
mulate budgets and allocation of resources. Wenger et al. (2002) point out 
that a critical mass of people is required to sustain regular interactions. 
The existence of shared practice is what allows CoP members to share 
knowledge and offer multiple perspectives. When GenBUDGET was estab- 
lished in 2019, the CoP had 16 representatives from eight universities and 
two research institutions. In January 2021, five representatives from four 
universities joined the CoP. Thus, the CoP has 21 representatives from 12 
universities and two research institutions distributed over 11 countries, i.e., 
the Nordic countries, Western and Southern Europe (see Table 8.1). The 


Table 8.1 Information about the CoP members 


Number of | Number of 


University Research institute Country employees students 
University of Iceland Iceland 4465 13092 
University of Southern Denmark (SDU) Denmark 3171 22558 
Orebro University Sweden 1600 15000 

Western Norway Research institute Norway 30 0 
Vilnius University Kaunas Faculty Lithuania 3,095 22,747 
University of Birmingham United Kingdom 7,000 30,000 
Glasgow Caledonian University Scotland 1,600 16,860 
RCSI — Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland Ireland 1,160 4,094 
University Carlos III of Madrid (UC3M) Spain 2,081 22,666 

Fondazione Giacomo Brodolini (FGB) Italy 49 0 
Ulster University Northern-Ireland 1,665 24,530 
Open University United Kingdom 8,242 168,167 
RWTH Aachen University Germany 9,826 47,173 
University of Modena & Reggio Emilia Italy 21,147 

(UNIMORE) 
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number of employees in these universities range from 1,160 (Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland) to about 9,826 (RWTH Aachen University). The 
research organisations, on the other hand, have 30 and 49 employees. The 
number of students in the universities varies, with the highest number in the 
Open University (about 168,167) and the lowest in RSCI (4,094 students). 
Despite the differences between the organisations, they share a common 
interest which is a strong motivation for joining a CoP and build shared 
practice. Wenger et al. (2002) point out that a CoP with less than 15 mem- 
bers can be considered as a very intimate community. With reference to 
that, our CoP is close to being that kind of community. 

Membership in a CoP implies a commitment to the domain and a shared 
competence (Wenger-Trayner and Wenger-Trayner, 2015). AllGenBUDGET 
members are gender experts and/or have worked in the field of gender equal- 
ity through teaching and research, development projects, and administra- 
tion. Thus, sharing an interest in gender theory and strategies to advance 
gender equality. Their experiences and knowledge of gender budgeting was 
documented in a survey during the setting-up of the CoP, revealing diver- 
sity of the organisations and dissimilar experience of the strategy. Three of 
the CoP members’ organisations had participated in a research project on 
gender budgeting in research organisations, and three of them had either 
worked on gender budgeting in the context of a research organisation or 
at different governmental levels. Four of the participants had no previous 
experience of gender budgeting. Although, previous experience or knowl- 
edge on gender budgeting was not a precondition for participating in the 
CoP, it has been very valuable for the CoP. The CoP members have been 
able to share knowledge and give important insights into previous research 
projects on gender budgeting. Thus, the collaboration in GenBUDGET has 
been important for the CoP’s development of shared knowledge. As Wenger 
et al. (2002) pointed out, in order to develop expertise, practitioners need 
opportunities to engage in a process of collective learning with others who 
face similar situations. 

The survey findings also demonstrate that most of the participating 
organisations have a gender equality plan emphasising gender mainstream- 
ing and employ gender equality officer/s. However, only one of the organ- 
isations has gender budgeting included in the gender equality plan, while 
two organisations are currently working on it. All the initial CoP members’ 
organisations showed their dedication to advance gender equality and to 
work on gender budgeting by signing a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MoU) in the beginning of the ACT project.! To create more solidarity 
among the CoP members, support their work toward a common vision for 
community, and build trust and relationships, the seed partners drafted a 
‘Tailored Support Package’, entailing the “‘CoP’s vision, mission and agenda. 
To ensure that GenBUDGET members had a say in this process, the sup- 
port package was distributed to the CoP members to get their ideas and 
comments. Through this collective work, the support package was finalised 
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and the understanding of the community’s domain established. As Wenger 
et al. (2002) explained, it is the CoP members commitment to shared learn- 
ing agenda that motivates them to contribute to the community. 


Community: A growing international collaboration 


The GenBUDGET CoP includes both practitioners and researchers, who 
communicate and meet regularly to promote gender equality in the deci- 
sion-making area, in accordance with the CoP approach agreed on in 
ACT (Palmén et al., 2019). In the beginning, the seed partner had meet- 
ings with each CoP member to apprehend their needs and aspirations for 
GenBUDGET. Since September 2019, the GenBUDGET CoP members 
have engaged in monthly meetings to discuss their activities, approaches to 
gender impact assessment and their projects. Thus, the community is a site 
where members interact, share experiences and learn from each other, share 
their concerns and seek guidance on how to tackle hindrances, indiffer- 
ences, and other problems that might occur in the implementation process. 
The meetings have mostly been online, apart from one face-to-face meeting 
in Hamburg, Germany, in January 2020, which the ACT project made pos- 
sible. As learning requires an atmosphere of openness, where it is safe to 
speak the truth and ask hard questions (Wenger et al, 2002), the face-to-face 
meeting was of utmost importance for GGnBUDGET’s growth. Following, 
the CoP members seemed to experience more capacity to contact and help 
each other when needed. Their relationships seemed to be more relaxed 
than before, indicating that the meeting was an important opportunity for 
the CoP members to build trust and relationships, share ideas with other 
members, ask questions, and listen to each other. As Wenger et al. (2002) 
explained, learning is a matter of belonging. CoP members’ commitment 
is also reflected in their participation in discussions. Majority of the CoP 
members could be categorised as core members, who actively participate in 
the CoP (Wenger et al., 2002). 

In addition to the face-to-face meetings, the online workshops and webi- 
nars have also been important in establishing and sustaining GenBUDGET’s 
sense of community. The 2020 workshop created an opportunity for the 
CoP to have interactive discussion on GenBUDGET’s next steps and the 
sustainability of the community. The workshop revealed the need to organ- 
ise a new venue where members with similar projects meet and discuss, 
stressing how important it is to recognise the CoP members’ dissimilar con- 
texts and projects to ensure their sense of belonging in the community. As 
Wenger et al. (2002) point out, CoP members develop a unique individual 
identity in relation to the community, wherein their interactions are source 
of both commonality and diversity. Therefore, four working groups have 
been established: one on research funds, another group focusing on the 
COVID-19 and its influences on research institutions, as well as a working 
group on the gender pay gap, and finally a group on workload allocation. 
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The objective of the smaller groups is to support the CoP to move forward 
in a focused and purposeful way. 

Another outcome of the 2020 workshop’s discussion, was an open webi- 
nar organised in December 2020 to allow the CoP members to present their 
ongoing projects, share experience, and continue the consensus building of 
gender budgeting practices. The CoP members were pleased with the webi- 
nar, as they thought it was helpful to get insights into the progress of the 
TIPs. Following, two other webinars were held, in February 2021 and in 
May 2021. Not only do the webinars reflect the CoP members work, but they 
are also a fruitful collaboration between the members. 

In order to enable the collaboration between the CoP members, the ACT 
project provided access to experts in gender budgeting in monthly meetings, 
access to resources, and the co-creation toolkit on the Knowledge Sharing 
Hub (ACT GenBUDGEFT, n.d.). The CoP members learned to appreciate 
the co-creation toolkit and its various methods to support productive con- 
versation when they met face-to-face in Hamburg. Moreover, in the 2020 
workshop, the CoP members discussed how the toolkit has been helpful in 
real-life and virtual meetings, and one mentioned recommending the co- 
creation toolkit with a colleague. The tools help the CoP members find 
things in common, both positive elements and hindrances, thus creating a 
learning process. The CoP members have underlined that the support pro- 
vided within GenBUDGET is important, some kind of ‘peer consultation’ so 
they do not have to reinvent the wheel. Having an opportunity to learn from 
the discussions among the CoP members and share experiences is valuable. 
The members are partly encountering similar obstacles, such as accessing 
data and resources, and getting through to decision-makers. They experi- 
ence GenBUDGET as a social support, wherein they are not alone in their 
struggle for gender equality and they find it important to stay in contact, 
and think of the CoP as a way to energise. The CoP members have discussed 
how the CoP has been useful to make associations between members, to 
share what is going on in other countries and what can be done to implement 
gender budgeting in research organisations. The CoP opens opportunities to 
build coalitions at the national level. Moreover, good experience of the com- 
munity’s interactions is reflected in the CoP members’ collaboration outside 
the CoP’s activities. Two of the CoP members, for instance, participated in 
an online workshop organised by one of the members. 

The COVID-19 pandemic has influenced the activities and development 
of the community at many levels, the most apparent being restrictions from 
further face-to-face meetings and workshops. The CoP had planned a work- 
shop in Iceland in April 2020, which was cancelled due to the pandemic. 
Therefore, three online meetings were organised in April and May 2020. In 
the 2020 workshop, the CoP members discussed how the pandemic had cre- 
ated entirely new situations with increased workloads, abrupt shift to online 
teaching which was new to many of them, and increased student support, 
which for some was urgent and an extensive task. This affected their research 
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heavily and gave them less time than they wanted to participate in the CoP. 
Some of the CoP members shared with the group how the pandemic has 
influenced their personal life as they are experiencing more family respon- 
sibility than before the pandemic, especially childcare and home schooling. 
However, although participating in the CoP’s work may have been difficult 
at times, the CoP members also found support in learning from each other 
and sharing their experiences at the meetings. 

The GenBUDGET experiences of collaborating in the CoP during 
the COVID-19 pandemic were addressed at the 2021 workshop, where 
the CoP members identified both threats as well as opportunities related 
to COVID-19. They fear that the pandemic has resulted in less resources 
and budget cuts, especially affecting topics of low priority such as gender 
equality, as well as less availability of gender-research funding. However, by 
exposing and making worse the already existing barriers to women’s career 
progression and research outputs, COVID-19 has created an opportunity to 
make them visible and force a change in practice. O'Hagan (2021) pointed 
out that in order to remedy the impacts of COVID-19, actions should des- 
ignate specific funds to support academics, mainly women, who have lost 
time to COVID-19. Despite the barriers created by the pandemic, the CoP 
has managed to stay active. In fact, it has grown in size, as mentioned ear- 
lier. Although not being able to meet face-to-face, the CoP members have 
been dedicated to participate in the monthly meetings and planned events 
during difficult societal reality, reflecting the intimacy of the CoP members 
who experience the encouragement discussed by Wenger et al. (2002) to 
actively take part in the community. 


Practice: Developing shared knowledge on 
implementation of gender budgeting 


Wenger et al. (2002) state that successful practice coincides with community 
building, wherein the process must give the CoP members reputations as 
contributors to the community’s practice. By sharing experiences, stories, 
tools, and ways of addressing problems in the meetings, workshops, and 
webinars the GGnBUDGET members have actively contributed to the com- 
munity’s practice. The diverse TIPs established by the CoP members played 
a key role, including projects on the distribution of financial funds, gender 
pay gap, workload allocation schemes, internal research grants processes, 
the status of sessional teachers, and postgraduation status of PhD earners. 

As knowledge levels on gender budgeting and gender inequality was at 
different places in the participating organisations to begin with, it was chal- 
lenging for the members to start their TIPs. Wenger et al. (2002) state that 
in order to handle new situations and create new knowledge, it is impor- 
tant to provide resources to enable that process. Various resources have 
been provided to reach this goal. A framework provided by the seed part- 
ner has supported the CoP members to find and establish suitable TIPs 
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for their organisation. The GARCIA gender budgeting toolkit was made 
available on the ACT Knowledge Sharing Hub (ACT GenBUDGET, n.d.). 
It is designed for targeted projects within organisations (e.g., financial allo- 
cation models, evaluation of academic work and distribution of research 
grants) (Steinþórsdóttir et al., 2016), and has been valuable in this context. 
It was also useful to have an expert on gender budgeting from the City 
of Reykjavik invited to participate in the second meeting the CoP had in 
November 2019. She shared her experience of facilitating factors and bar- 
riers of the gender impact assessment at the City of Reykjavik, that has 
been in the process of implementing gender budgeting since 2010. Moreover, 
additional research funding from the University of Iceland made it possible 
to invite the CoP members to participate in the complementary research 
project, Gendersense, and receive additional support with their TIPs. In 
those cases, a seed partner researcher took a more active role in developing 
a research design, collecting data, performing the gender impact assess- 
ment, and developing objectives and measures. 

For the gender impact assessment of the TIPs, CoP members often 
needed access to information and data on the distribution of financial funds 
and other resources, such as time, space, equipment, and activities. No less 
important is the information on the policies and the decision-making that 
guide that distribution. However, the GenBUDGET members met difficul- 
ties in accessing data and information, an obstacle that intensified in the 
COVID-19 pandemic (e.g., Carmichael and Taylor, 2020). Some CoP mem- 
bers experienced indifference and passivity, as this type of data and infor- 
mation is often perceived as sensitive or not something of importance to 
progress gender equality. Being a part of a cross-national EU funded pro- 
ject as ACT, provided the GenBUDGET CoP with an underpinning which 
seems to push forward this work. This has been used by the CoP to put pres- 
sure on the administration as the support from the rector or the chancellor 
gives legitimacy. The importance of gatekeepers has been emphasised in 
the CoP meetings, thus, to create contact with people in different positions. 
Through the TIPs work, the University of Iceland’s gender equality officer 
realised his important role as a gate-keeper and that he contributes ‘most 
by getting information and arranging connections because of my positions 
within the administration’ (Guðmundsson, 2021). Working on the TIPs has 
also proven to be a good tool to increase awareness of key stakeholders and 
push forward the gender equality agenda within the research organisations. 
As described by the University of Southern Denmark’s CoP Member: 


In the process however, I experience an ability to massage the gender 
equality (GE) agenda into the organisation organically, where I am able 
e.g., to catch misconceptions, ensure immediate relevance to individ- 
ual stakeholders, or explain aspects that require more time than might 
be available in larger workshops. [...] This has increased my awareness 
of how gender equality work sometimes creates a ripple effect, where 
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interviewees who I initially perceived to be ‘information providers’ real- 
ize that they themselves, or their colleagues, might benefit from gender 
equality measures, they share the message with colleagues, qualify my 
methods, or affect the process in other ways. 

(Bjelskou, 2021) 


The TIPs have been successful in challenging supposed gender-neutral 
practices (O'Hagan, 2018) and revealing inequality regimes (Acker, 2006). 
An example is a TIP at University of Birmingham where the workload allo- 
cations system is presented as a tool to enable transparency and fairness. 
However, the TIP outcomes show that the model design and its implemen- 
tation in a gendered organisational setting result in gendered outcomes 
benefiting men and those that structure their academic working lives 
around masculine norms. This ‘inequitable modelling’ corresponds with 
the experiences of academics, especially women, who see the workload 
allocation models as opaque and unfair (Steinþórsdóttir, Carmichael, and 
Taylor, 2021). Another example are the TIP findings from the CoP members 
Carlos HI University in Madrid, showing gender different outcomes of the 
pay mechanisms (Alameda and Pérez del Prado, 2020). 

The GenBUDGET public webinars have contributed to the development 
of shared resources and played a key role in the consensus building of gender 
budgeting practices within the CoP. There the CoP members had an oppor- 
tunity to present their findings and experiences of working on the TIPs and 
receive feed-back on their findings, the measures they are developing and the 
organisational response to the project. Moreover, the CoP members have 
been active in sharing information about their work within their institutions 
and to the broader society. Since September 2020, GenBUDGET members 
have shared the responsibility for the CoP’s blog posts on the Knowledge 
Sharing Hub. The dissemination has increased awareness within the wider 
academic community of the gendered outcomes and gender biases of cer- 
tain decision-making progresses. By presenting the findings within the CoP, 
their organisations and with the wider academic community the CoP mem- 
bers are increasing the visibility and lowering the legitimacy of the financial 
managerial mechanisms. These are factors that are essential to change the 
inequality regimes (Acker, 2006). 

Some of the CoP members have mentioned that it is vital to have the TIPs, 
as they are helping them to gain leverage and get things done within their 
organisations. Drawing on the gender impact assessment of their TIPs, the 
CoP members formulate measures that have the potential to enhance gender 
equal outcomes that must be implemented by the governance of the research 
organisations. However, the implementation is not always as straightfor- 
ward as it sounds as the measures to enable structural change are often in 
conflict with the organisational agenda. Such as in the case of the TIP at 
the University of Iceland, that found that women have poorer employment 
and recruitment opportunities than men after PhD graduation. Solutions 
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to the gendered outcomes of the PhD programmes may not be in line with 
the University’s policy objective of increasing the number of PhD graduates 
(Steinþórsdóttir and Guðmundsson, 2021). Therefore there is a risk of an 
‘implementation gap’, which refers to the fact that the existence of good 
gender equality policies, does not necessarily guarantee the implementa- 
tion of such policies in everyday situations (Brorsen Smidt, Pétursdóttir and 
Einarsdóttir, 2017). 

There are more hindrances of various kinds. Although most people speak 
very positively of equality and diversity in research organisations and are 
interested in gender budgeting, some of the CoP members have discussed 
how they face challenges and difficulties on many levels in their work. One 
example is small units with few employees which do not have the resources 
for one extra person and face resistance from decision-makers that have the 
authority to block gender equality implementation processes. Therefore, 
to get around the organisational barriers, some CoP members need to find 
ways to convince top decision-makers to do gender budgeting. Nevertheless, 
the CoP members are creating a basis for action, communication, problem 
solving, performance, and accountability (Wenger et al., 2002). While it 
may take time and a lot of small steps to reach the implementation stage, it 
is far from unsurmountable, according to the ‘small wins’ model of change 
(Correll, 2017). 

While the GenBUDGET members are positive towards the TIPS, the 
diversity of projects is also a weakness as the CoP members sometimes find 
it difficult to engage in discussions. This means that although the TIPs have 
been successful in a number of ways there is clearly room for improvement 
in formation and the implementation. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has sought to provide an insight into the potential for an inter- 
national CoP to harness inter-institutional cooperation and adopt gender 
budgeting in research organisations. It has shown how the CoP approach 
has created opportunities in developing gender budgeting practices to 
challenge gender biases in research organisations. Gender budgeting is 
a strategy to get policymakers to consider, reveal, and rethink ingrained 
gender biases in decision-making processes. The gendered experiences and 
lived realities of people in research organisations prompts policymakers to 
engage with gender issues. Gender budgeting offers an open, democratic, 
and transformative process (O’Hagan, 2018) that has just begun its inroad 
into research organisations. Furthermore, TIPs, which are specific for the 
GenBUDGET CoP, created a dynamic and suitable framework and basis 
for a) the GGnBUDGET’s community building and b) the development and 
consensus building of gender budgeting practices in research organisations. 
This in line with Wenger et al. (2002) argument, that successful practice 
coincides with community building. 
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The TIPs demarcated GenBUDGET’s activities and formed the basis of 
the CoPs interactions, activities and thinking, which is important to create 
a common foundation and to allow members to work together effectively 
(Wenger et al., 2002). As the CoP members had different knowledge and 
experience about gender budgeting at the beginning of the CoP’s work, the 
process of the TIPs was unique and individual for each participating mem- 
ber. The GenBUDGET members shared insights of their TIP’s progress, 
such as the data collection, methods, findings, supporting factors and insti- 
tutional hindrances, enabling fruitful and supportive discussions within the 
group. The TIPs allowed for differences in competence and experiences, giv- 
ing all CoP members an opportunity to contribute to GenBUDGET. At the 
same time as the GenBUDGET members are positive towards the TIPS, the 
diversity of projects may also be a weakness as it can be difficult to deepen 
the insights and engage in more specified discussions. The ACT support 
has also contributed to the development of GenBUDGET. ACT provided 
a venue for the CoP to meet on regular bases and organise its activities, 
to plan and hold monthly meetings, workshops, and webinars. Moreover, 
despite the pandemic, which has influenced the GenBUDGET’s develop- 
ment extensively, GenBUDGET has been able to continue its activities, 
although remotely, and the CoP is growing. 

With the TIPs, the GenBUDGET members have got hands on experi- 
ence of gender budgeting work, insights and discussion that have resulted 
in development and consensus building of gender budgeting practices in 
research organisations. Although GenBUDGET has not yet reached the 
implementation stage of the TIPs, the CoP is creating and sharing knowl- 
edge, and thus, creating conditions for continued development and pro- 
gress. This is reflected in the CoP members’ various achievements, such 
as presentation in GenBUDGET webinars and writing of articles. By this, 
the CoP members contribute to the visibility of gender equality issues and 
gender biases in decision-making in their organisations. This is an impor- 
tant step in decreasing the legitimacy of those inequalities (Acker, 2006). 
As the stimulation of learning processes and knowledge sharing activates 
structural change (Barnard, Hassan, Dainty, Polo, and Arrizabalaga, 2016), 
the GenBUDGET CoP has the potential to increase competence in the 
design, implementation, monitoring, and evaluation of gender budgeting 
for institutional change (Palmén et al., 2019). By this, the GenBUDGET 
CoP has contributed to progressing the work towards more gender equal 
decision-making in research organisations. 


Note 


1. The MoU is a formal documented understanding of mutual responsibilities, 
obligations, and benefits between a representative (e.g., legal representative, 
Rector, Dean, etc.) from all the participating organisations, and representa- 
tive from the ACT Project and the seed partner (University of Iceland). 
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9 Sustainability and gender equality 


A co-creation and Communities 
of Practice approach 


Areti Damala, Chloé Mour 
and Anne-Sophie Godfroy 


Introduction 


Strategies for Sustainable Gender Equality (STRATEGIES) is one of the 
eight Communities of Practice (CoPs) supported by the ACT project, funded 
under the Horizon 2020 framework programme (see the introduction for 
an explanation of the project). STRATEGIES placed particular emphasis 
on the question of ‘gender equality’ and ‘sustainability’ in terms of project 
management. The ACT seed partner responsible for the coordination of the 
CoP is the French National Centre for Scientific Research (Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique) and the Republic of Knowledge research 
team — laboratory from the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, France. The 
lab gathers philosophers, humanists and researchers on mathematics, biol- 
ogy, and computer science who share a common interest in epistemology as 
well as in history of science and technology. The dissemination of scientific 
knowledge provides another convergence point for the research carried out 
in the lab and within this scope the broader contextual, institutional and 
organisational learning around gender equality and Gender Equality Plans 
(GEPs) is of particular interest in the host research institution. 

Much like all the other seven sister CoPs, STRATEGIES inception was 
founded upon a CoP approach. A CoP is ‘a group of people who share a con- 
cern, a set of problems ora passion about a topic, and who deepen their knowl- 
edge and expertise by interacting on an ongoing basis’ (Wenger, 2000). CoPs 
are often characterised by a ‘shared identity, as well as a collective intention 
around a problem. The introduction chapter provides a more in-depth pres- 
entation of the way the CoP theory shaped the goals and the ambitions of the 
ACT project and its supported CoPs. The shared domain for STRATEGIES 
is promoting gender equality from a sustainability perspective. The collec- 
tive intention was to identify, share and leverage strategies for sustainable 
gender equality. The question of continuities and discontinuations in gen- 
der equality projects, initiatives and plans formed the core of the shared 
identity. The goal and hope were that by bringing together gender equality 
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practitioners from around Europe with an intense interest and preoccupa- 
tion with sustainability, gender equality and GEP, best practices and les- 
sons learned would be shared, inspiring new approaches that can guarantee 
sustainability in GEPs and policies in higher education (HE) research and 
innovation (R&I). 

The text revisiting the life of STRATEGIES uses a reflective writing 
approach focusing on empirical and experiential reflections, ideas and find- 
ings from coordinating and facilitating the CoP: all three authors have acted 
as CoP facilitators and worked closely to enable knowledge exchange, events 
and activities of the life of the CoP. Reflective notes and a reflective diary 
were kept throughout the life cycle of the project. Reflective diaries are an 
interesting tool for facilitating and assessing reflection (Tang, 2020) as well 
as for assessing what has been learned (Wallin & Adawi, 2018). Particularly 
useful were also the blog entries of key moments in the life of the CoP avail- 
able through the main ACT project website. Another resource we used was 
the ACT project evaluation reports (also available from the project website), 
which helped us gain an additional perspective through the eyes of ACT col- 
leagues not directly involved in the life of the CoP. Within the framework of 
the ACT project, brainstorming and reflective, collaborative writing among 
different ACT CoP facilitators also laid the foundations for the writing of 
the ACT Policy Brief ‘How to support CoP for driving institutional change 
towards gender equality’ which was prepared by STRATEGIES in collab- 
oration with Alt+G and LifeSciCop sister ACT CoPs (Mihajlović Trbove 
et al., 2021). 


Strategies for sustainable gender equality: 
Setting up the community of practice 


STRATEGIES set itself the goal of addressing the complex, multifaceted 
topic of sustainability. This is reflected in the chosen name of the CoP 
‘Strategies for Sustainable Gender Equality. The main angle from which 
we wanted to approach the topic concerns the knowledge, know-how, skills, 
competencies, policies and resources generated throughout various projects 
during their full life cycle, despite and beyond their end. A common exam- 
ple is this EU funded projects, however similar tendencies can be observed 
with projects funded by national bodies and authorities. What happens 
when projects end? What can we do to assure continuity? How can we avoid 
reinventing the wheel by making great use of available resources, tools and 
outcomes? Sharing experiences of continuity and discontinuity helps mem- 
bers of the CoP to better understand reasons for discontinuity and to share 
strategies or contingency plans to avoid this discontinuity. 

In light of the above, the name we chose for our CoP suggests the three aims: 


e ‘Strategies’ recall the fact that the strategy for gender equality has to 
be part of the overall strategy of the institution. If gender equality is 
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considered as a side policy or an outsider strategy, carried out by out- 
siders, there is a high probability the policy will disappear when the 
project ends and/or when the key person leaves. We wanted to share 
ideas to make gender equality part of the overall long-term strategy of 
our institutions. 

e ‘Sustainable equality’ is an invitation to promote sustainable policies 
and to institutionalise gender equality in the day-to-day management 
of HE, R&I environments. An institutionalised policy is less subject to 
personnel turn-over or political change, and benefits of secure funding 
and staff. We wanted to share paths to transform gender policies from 
optional policies into institutionalised policies. 

e ‘Sustainable equality’ also means cultural change towards gender 
equality, evaluation and the monitoring of GEPs. Evaluation, monitor- 
ing and impact assessment need to address bottom-up and top-down 
cultural change and address issues of how they can reinforce each other. 
It may be grass root initiatives of women scientists who promote a work- 
shop to work on gender or students’ initiatives to create a new research 
seminar. It may be also executive level initiatives to promote new proce- 
dures in evaluating or recruiting, or considering the gender dimension 
in research as much as in academic teaching. Evaluation also needs to 
analyse how the different scales (micro, meso and macro) interact to 
produce sustainable progress and change. 


Strategies for sustainable gender equality: Community 


STRATEGIES was built around the former consortium of the GenderTime 
project (2013-2016) while new members were met and approached at a work- 
shop, at the ACT first Synergy Conference in Brussels on 25 February 2019. 
The basis of these preliminary exchanges was provided by the notion of 
sustainability related to gender equality, and sustainability as outlined ear- 
lier. The main shared common goal and vision was to reflect on strategies 
ensuring sustainable gender equality policies, with a particular emphasis 
on HE and R&I environments. We were interested in figuring out how to 
improve gender equality for various stakeholders opening to research and 
academic staff, administrative staff and students. We also wanted to encour- 
age a cross-border, cross-disciplinary collaboration which would encourage 
Strategies members to reflect, grounded on their own experiences, learn- 
ing and know-how, what sustainability means for academic gender equality 
projects and initiatives and how a sustainable change towards a culture of 
gender equality may be achieved, developed and measured. 

By the last months (October 2021) of the ACT project, STRATEGIES 
counted 14 members from France, Sweden, Serbia, Cyprus, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium and the United Kingdom, while a close collaboration with Eurodoc 
(the European Council for Doctoral Candidates and Junior Researchers) 
offers our CoP a fresh, Early Career Researcher and Investigator perspective. 
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It should be noted that among these 14 members, 6 members (including the 
coordinator) come from France and had already collaborated and worked 
together both in the context of other gender equality EU funded projects 
such as INTEGER, GenderTime, TRIGGER or EGERA. Sustained partic- 
ipation in both national and EU projects and initiatives created the will to 
work and join forces around gender equality and GEP while addressing the 
challenge of organisational settings and academic cultures characterised by 
modest resources and centralised management, as well as discontinuity in 
implementing GEP and related assessment and monitoring. 

The 14 CoP members (including our own institution) had various profiles 
including universities (Deusto, Université de Strasbourg, Université Paris- 
Est Créteil, Oxford Brookes University, Universita degli Studi di Padova, 
Örebro University, Wuppertal University and Frederick University), associ- 
ations (Femmes et Mathématiques, Femmes et Sciences), networks (CPED, 
Eurodoc) and technological and research organisations (Mihalo Pupin 
Institute). The countries represented in the consortium were: Sweden, 
France, Italy, Spain, the United Kingdom, Germany, Cyprus and Belgium 
(for Eurodoc) with France counting five members. 

A very important feature and element we believe sets our CoP apart, 
is the number of associations and networks we host (n = 5), acting them- 
selves as CoPs: 1. Eurodoc, 2. CPED (Standing Conference for Equality 
and Diversity), 3. Femmes & Sciences (Women and Science), 4. Femmes 
& Mathématiques (Women and Mathematics). A fifth network is the 
French CNRS (French National Centre for Scientific Research) which also 
constitutes a network of labs, researchers and research units in France. 
STRATEGIES proudly has as a member Eurodoc, the European Council 
for Doctoral Candidates and Junior Researchers, a federation of 28 national 
associations of doctoral candidates and early career researchers (pre- 
doctoral or post-doctoral researchers employed on a temporary basis) of the 
European Union and the Council of Europe. This feature of STRATEGIES 
as a network of networks gave the potential and opportunity to reach out 
to multiple institutions in countries currently not present in the CoP. It gave 
us the opportunity to disseminate news, surveys, best practices, guidelines 
and practices with an extended network that reaches researchers and practi- 
tioners through various stages in their careers. It also allowed us to examine 
recurring challenges and themes under a regional, national and cross- 
border perspective. 

The mix of networks and more traditional institutional members allowed 
both the identification of very specific case studies and the possibility to 
disseminate recommendations on a large scale. The interest of members and 
their reasons for participating stemmed from their desire to learn from oth- 
ers and share experiences, and also to disseminate their own good practices 
and recommendations. The participation of the four networks also allows 
an immediate dissemination and scaling up of activities and initiatives 
judged interesting and pertinent for the network members. 
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The domain: Sustainability and gender equality 


Sustainability and project management 


Seconding and complementing the CoPs approach (Wenger, 2011), the con- 
cept of sustainability was paramount to the identity and aspirations of all 
STRATEGIES members. Although the notion of sustainability can vary 
in terms of context, situation, scale, time and space, sustainable develop- 
ment in project management can be defined as a ‘continuity of economic, 
social, institutional and environmental aspects of the human society and 
the non-human environment in such a way that the needs of the present are 
met without compromising the needs of the future’ (Morfaw, 2014). In this 
sense, sustainability can be considered as a new form of humanism putting 
forward the notions of prosperity, peace, equality and well-being for all: 
individuals, communities, societies and institutions alike. 


Gender equality and Sustainable Development Goals 


Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 17 Sustainable Development 
Goals adopted by the United Nations in 2015. Gender equality is recognised 
as a key challenge (Goal 5: Gender Equality) crosscutting other goals and 
priorities. The Sustainable Development Agenda emphasises that ‘realizing 
gender equality and the empowerment of women and girls will make a cru- 
cial contribution to progress across all the Goals and targets’ and stresses 
out that work shall be carried out for ‘a significant increase in investments 
to close the gender gap and strengthen support for institutions in relation to 
gender equality and the empowerment of women at the global, regional and 
national levels.’ A prevision for the systematic mainstreaming of a gender 
perspective in the overall implementation of the agenda is also discussed, 
setting as a goal the elimination of any kind of gender-based discrimina- 
tion. More broadly speaking it is also recognised that achieving gender 
equality will help progress across all sustainable development goals and tar- 
gets (Blewitt, 2018). Of particular importance in terms of gender equality 
and GEPs are also Goals 10: Reduced Inequalities and Intersectionality, 
11: Sustainable Cities and Communities, 16: Peace, Justice and Strong 
Institutions and 17: Partnerships for the Goals (Esquivel & Sweetman, 2016). 


Sustainability in the previous experiences of STRATEGIES members 


As already highlighted, almost all members of STRATEGIES had previ- 
ous experience and involvement in gender equality projects, plans and ini- 
tiatives at a national and/or European level. Common in these experiences 
was a larger preoccupation with regards to gender equality and project sus- 
tainability. More broadly speaking and within the project management lit- 
erature, project sustainability is examined and discussed as an ‘integrated 
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process involving social, economic, cultural, legal, political, health, envi- 
ronmental, financial, and a host of other factors which can facilitate conti- 
nuity and sustainability of an organisation, system, structure, or institution’ 
(Morfaw, 2014). 

This is particularly true for GEP and gender equality projects: 
STRATEGIES came as an attempt to provide some answers around a com- 
mon concern of the CoP members from previous structural change pro- 
jects and the question of the sustainability of gender equality policies: most 
STRATEGIES members had experienced a huge boost towards gender 
equality during an EU funded project followed by a clear slowdown after 
the end of the project due to the finalising of human and financial resources 
provided by the project funding. STRATEGIES was founded on the basis of 
the conviction that even if this outcome is not easy to manage, it is quite fore- 
seeable while preventive measures, actions and initiatives can be imagined to 
deal with it, such as managing to anticipate the end of the project and obtain 
from the management of the institution the resources to continue the work, 
to which the European funding theoretically committed. Other contingencies 
are less predictable and can undermine gender policies, as changes in politi- 
cal teams, either at the institutional level (e.g., in France, university presidents 
are elected every 4 years), or at the national level, when anti-gender coalitions 
come to power. Another common contingency is the turnover of key persons 
to implement gender policies, and the subsequent lack of follow-up. 

This structural and organisational challenge has been recently clearly 
recognised by the European Commission: ‘Reviews of GEP projects have 
shown that the long-term impact of the structural changes initiated cannot 
be judged right after the end of a project, and that devising effective strat- 
egies to ensure the sustainability and institutionalisation of the GEPs are 
crucial to achieve lasting transformation. (European Commission, 2020). 
The document ‘Gender Equality, Achievements in Horizon 2020 and recom- 
mendations on the way forward’ states that several projects report ‘a major 
obstacle to institutional change due to a change in the top management of 
the implementing institution during the project. This can be a crucial issue 
if the newly appointed management does not consider gender equality as a 
priority. To mitigate this risk, the most effective long-term strategy is the 
early push for an institutional gender equality policy with defined and bind- 
ing commitments and targets. An integrated, institutionalised, policy in 
management structures, and a GEP that is made publicly available, making 
successors likewise accountable for gender equality matters.’ 

Strategies for Sustainable Gender Equality as a CoP was formed around 
recurring challenges with regards to continuities, discontinuities and dis- 
ruptions of gender equality projects and plans. What strategies can be 
developed to ensure continuity in gender equality policies? How can these 
consistently remain on the agenda for HE management at the regional, 
national and European level? Can we prevent new management teams from 
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undoing what has been done? What strategies can be developed to mitigate 
the consequences of such contingencies and ensure continuity? 

Sustainability is not just a concern for GEP or gender equality projects. In 
fact, the ‘traditional’ notion of project sustainability so far is mostly related 
with what happens once a project or initiative is over. In too many pro- 
jects, when the funding is over, or when the top management is replaced (for 
example because of the election of a new university president or dean), or 
when key people move to another place, or when the overall political context 
moves to another top priority, the project declines and the actions are not 
followed up. This echoes the three recommendations provided by Silvius 
and Schipper (2014) who argue that considering sustainability in project 
management implies: 1. ‘a shift of scope in the management of projects: from 
managing time, budget and quality, to managing social, environmental, and 
economic impact. ii. ‘a shift of paradigm of project management: from an 
approach that can be characterised by predictability and controllability, to 
an approach that is characterised by flexibility, complexity and opportu- 
nity. iii. ‘a mind shift for the project manager: from delivering requested 
results, to taking responsibility for sustainable development in organisa- 
tions and society.’ 

An additional concern common in our CoP was that many members had 
the feeling that the recommendations which existed at the time when the 
community was formed, were not always applicable in their own institu- 
tional context. For example, policies designed and implemented in coun- 
tries in which universities are self-regulated, autonomous, self-financed and 
self-managed are probably not applicable the same way in HE environments 
which are regulated at a national level, with limited resources allocated. In 
such contexts, lobbying at parliamentary or governmental levels is essential 
to obtain gender equality inscribed in the laws and the national regulations. 


Sustainable gender equality within the European research area 


The fact that the sustainable project management concern experienced from 
STRATEGIES members is very timely is also reflected in several EU regula- 
tory texts. The European Commission recently reaffirmed the need for both 
‘sustainablecultural and institutional change’ (European Commission, 2020). 
Despite the fact that the implementation of GEP in research performing 
organisations (R POs), including universities and research funding organisa- 
tions (RFOs) was already supported in FP 7 (the European 7th Framework 
program, it lasted until 2013), new, additional previsions and mechanisms 
were put forward in Horizon 2020 in order to support institutional changes 
and address gender inequalities at all levels: a network of national repre- 
sentatives and resource centres on gender were established, potential gender 
biases in the allocation of grants were scrutinised, while training and capac- 
ity building in R&I was supported (European Commission, 2020). 
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Although much has been achieved for gender equality in R&I under the 
FP7 and Horizon 2020 programmes, inequalities still persist (see introduc- 
tion to this volume). Strengthened provisions were decided within the new 
Horizon Europe programme, as a wider scale implementation was judged 
essential for reducing inequalities, among which some for the very first time: 
the most notable is the fact that, starting in 2022, public bodies, research 
organisations and higher education establishments will be required to have 
a GEP in place in order to ensure sustainable institutional change (European 
Commission, 2021). This sets a new basis and paradigm for gender equal- 
ity in Europe with important consequences towards achieving sustainable 
gender equality as well as pertinent, related and sustainable institutional 
change. Furthermore, all provisions for gender equality in research and 
innovation under Horizon Europe will contribute directly to the United 
Nations’ Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) 5 on Gender Equality and 
Women’s Empowerment, and to all SDGs, as gender equality is a necessary 
foundation across SDGs (European Commission, 2020). 

National initiatives and gender equality strategies are also headed towards 
the obligatory implementation of GEPs: for example, universities in France 
were invited to design and implement a GEP beginning from 2021. Ensuring 
that GEPs are in place will provide a new basis for discussing sustainability 
in ensuring gender equality and fighting discriminations. We believe that 
STRATEGIES has been a precursor of this movement towards achieving 
greater and more sustainable gender equality for all. 


The practice: Leveraging sustainability for 
gender equality with co-creation 


Capital to the life of the community was a co-creation approach nourished 
by the co-creation materials and methods that were provided by the core 
ACT project partners, particularly those who led the co-creation process 
(see Chapter 4 in this volume). Practice in STRATEGIES was also nurtured 
by the various backgrounds and disciplines practiced by the participants: 
philosophers, historians of history and science and technology, literature, 
Science-Technology-Engineering and Mathematics (STEM) researchers, 
humanists, cultural communication specialists, sociologists, gender experts) 
with various degrees of expertise and experience from day-to-day practice 
in carrying out research, academic teaching and mentoring, administrative 
and governance responsibilities, in various environments (research, inno- 
vation, higher education, policy making) and cultural contexts. This gave 
us exciting challenges we were eventually able to cope with. Transnational, 
multi-institutional and interdisciplinary CoPs may face such challenges 
(Thomson et al., 2021). 

The community functions mainly in English, although French is com- 
monly privileged for communicating with all French partners. Within the 
measure of possible CoPs, members were encouraged to bring into the life 
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of the CoP their own experiences, lessons learned, needs, weaknesses, pro- 
jects, initiatives, know-how while guests and invited speakers were often 
invited to present, teach and reflect on lessons learned highlighting chal- 
lenges, gaps and potential steps forward. For this to occur, we tried to cre- 
ate a safe-as-much-as-flexible space and cater to each participant needs. 
Monthly meetings and get togethers were complemented by one-to-one 
meetings as needed. 

Within the CoP, get togethers between members on topics of common 
interest identified by a co-creation, bottom-up approach. These meetings 
brought into the picture conceptualisations, theoretical, methodological 
and empirical approaches featured in flagship European and national pro- 
jects and initiatives. In terms of who is representing the institutions men- 
tioned above, the policies differ: some institutions are represented in all 
meetings and communications by the same representative, while others are 
represented by more than one member depending on the occasion or the 
topic treated. 

For setting-up the CoP agenda and work-plan, we opted for a co-creation, 
bottom-up approach (Sanders and Simons, 2009), largely inspired by the 
spirit and techniques offered at the ACT Co-Creation toolkit (see Chapter 4). 

We used the first/kick-off physical meeting in December 2019 for brain- 
storming, then co-constructing the main topics upon which we aimed to 
scaffold the CoP efforts and energy, among a variety of topics brought to the 
meeting by CoP members. 

Two axes were identified by STRATEGIES members during the first, 
kick-off meeting: An Evaluation and Impact Assessment and B. Moving 
towards Structural Change regarding Training, Recruitment and Career 
Progression. Institutional and organisational learning was identified as a 
third axis, cross-cutting the two main topics identified. 

Organisational learning has been defined as a continuous process of 
detecting and correcting errors (Argyris and Donald, 1978). According to 
the early organisational learning theory, open communication can hinder 
progress based on denial of real problems and denial for examining one’s 
own contribution to a problem. More recent theories approach the ques- 
tion of institutional and organisational learning more as a process gained 
throughout the full life-cycle of a project rather than as a final, definitive 
outcome (Damala et al., 2021). With these in mind, we encouraged the CoP 
members who participated in the first, kick-off meeting to reflect on their 
own practices and challenges faced in implementing GEPs. Here are some 
of the core questions that emerged during the workshops which were organ- 
ised on the occasion of the kick-off meeting: How can we define the notion 
of change (including institutional and organisational learning)? What con- 
stitutes a ‘strategy’? How can we train and educate research, teaching, 
administrative staff on gender equality? What are the pitfalls of the current 
situation today in Europe and overseas? How do we move towards change 
integrating a micro, meso and macro level from grassroot initiatives to large 
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scale national and EU policies? How can we avoid discontinuities and better 
institutionalise gender equality policies? 

To this cross-cutting topic, other questions were associated, pertinent 
with the two main axes: 


a Evaluation and Impact Assessment: How do we measure and eval- 
uate gender equality practices in HE and R&I environments? How 
do we leverage and demonstrate the impact of the policies, measures 
and strategies adopted at a national and European or cross-border 
level? Should we share common indicators? The diversity of indica- 
tors is both a chance to get tailor-made tools and a challenge to build 
an overall picture of the situation. Experiences with existing awards 
and labels, existing monitoring and measurement tools were judged as 
important topics to share in the CoP. Other questions brought forward 
by the CoP members were the transferability of evaluation and impact 
assessment practices and indicators from one context to another and 
methodological issues such as the quality of data and collection and 
the challenges regarding privacy, confidentiality, the survey fatigue 
leading to poor answering rate, etc. Alternative strategies as partici- 
patory audits or formative evaluations were also flagged as important 
to reflect upon. 

b Moving towards structural change regarding training, recruitment 
and career progression: As already mentioned, Eurodoc was one of 
the CoP members that was welcomed in STRATEGIES. Other mem- 
bers, particularly those representing HE institutions were also aware 
of the challenges faced by Early Career Investigators and Researchers. 
An important group of open questions were identified in the kick-off 
meeting such as: What can be done to assist researchers throughout all 
stages of their careers (including early career researchers)? What are the 
current impediments and how can they be proved and demonstrated? 
What can be done to create mechanisms and conditions that guarantee 
hurdle-free progression with one’s career at all levels and stages? The 
question also covers issues around the gender dimension of work-life 
balance. In line with the EU policies, beyond supporting and mentoring 
persons, beyond cultural change regarding gender regimes, our aim is 
to change the institutions and to stimulate a structural change. How 
can we change the institution if the institution produces discrimination? 
These challenges are especially important for Eurodoc and the early 
career researchers represented, also identified in the relevant literature 
(Bozzon et al., 2016; Murgia and Poggio, 2019). 


With these in mind, we collaboratively decided to host the next meetings 
around these two topics, always under the lens of sustainability in gender 
equality as well as trying to address broader questions in institutional and 
organisational learning. 
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After the question of Evaluation and Impact Assessment emerged as one 
of the most important questions, we decided to dedicate the second, con- 
solidation workshop and get together on this topic. The second (and last 
physical) meeting of the CoP was equally organised in Paris in March 2020, 
just a few days before the large majority of European countries entered into 
COVID-19 lockdowns. 

In order to cross-pollinate the reflections, collaboration and work of 
the members of our CoP, we devised a programme composed of presenta- 
tions on national and European initiatives on the question of Evaluation 
and Impact Assessment. Three major European initiatives, that had set up 
important paradigms, were chosen for inclusion in the programme of the 
day: The ADVANCE UK Athena Swan initiative and the GEAM tool and 
the SUPERA and EFFORTI EU projects. All three had addressed — under 
a different perspective — the question of evaluation and impact assessment. 

The ATHENA Swan accreditation scheme, which has grown to be rec- 
ognised further than the United Kingdom for which it was initially con- 
ceived was presented by Kevin Guyan from ADVANCE HE, Edinburgh, 
United Kingdom with a presentation entitled ‘Evaluating gender equality — 
Advance HE research, surveys and accreditation.’ The UK 2010 Gender 
Equality Act was presented as well as the ways through which the UK 
legislation encourages and motivates UK institutions to work with gender 
equality. The question of staff retention and the development of the over- 
all student experience was brought forward. The presentation also covered 
an overview of the UK 2010 Gender Equality Act ‘identity’ characteristics. 
Data gathered around identity characteristics such as gender, race, disabil- 
ity, religion, sexual orientation and others can be used to provide a demo- 
graphic picture of an organisation, to provide insights around people’s lives 
and their real experiences or be used as a research tool for advancing equal- 
ity, for example in order to evaluate the success/failure of initiatives and 
establish what works. Such data can also be used for encouraging diversity 
by establishing a diversity profile (a demographic picture of an organisa- 
tion, used to identify gaps/absence and benchmark against comparators) 
and finally for promoting greater inclusion. The presentation to the CoP 
members also included an overview of the ASSET 2016 study ‘Experiences 
surrounding gender equality in STEM academia and the intersections with 
ethnicity, sexual orientation, disability and age’ (Aldercotte et al., 2017), 
which gathered rich data on gender equality in HE and Recruitment, Job 
and career, Perceived gender equality, Caring responsibilities, Training and 
leadership, Promotion and development. 

The work carried out in ASSET fed into the development of the Gender 
Equality Audit and Monitoring (GEAM) tool which provides an integrated 
environment for carrying out survey-based gender equality audits in organi- 
sations. The availability of the GEAM survey in several languages might — in 
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the long term — assist in cross-border, comparative overviews of how the tool 
will be used across different cultural and linguistic contexts. This can be a 
major opportunity for promoting sustainable gender equality (for details on 
the development of the GEAM tool, see Chapter 3 this volume). 

Inspiring work carried out within the European SUPERA project pro- 
voked sparkling discussions within STRATEGIES (Forest and Lombardo, 
2012). Maxime Forest from the Paris Institute of Political Studies, Paris, 
France presented the SUPERA EU Project approach to evaluation for gen- 
der equality which aimed at a structural understanding of gender inequal- 
ities, stereotypes and biases in research and academia as a cross-cutting 
issue. The main ambition was to propose a holistic set of measures to assist 
with building gender sensitive career management and workplaces, trans- 
form decision-making towards accountability, transparency and inclusive- 
ness and achieve excellence through strengthening the gender dimension in 
research and knowledge transfer. Of particular interest is the position that 
one should bring into the picture the broader context (social, cultural, finan- 
cial, regional, national), and the fact that innovative measures and initiatives 
should be disseminated and made known by various relevant stakeholders. 

Based on the above, the SUPERA approach to evaluation was presented: 
This brings together a formative evaluation (which aims to reinforce the 
capacity of GEP actors and relevant stakeholders to design and set in place 
efficient changes), support for a strategic framework and thinking of the 
planned actions/interventions as well as tools supporting both the proce- 
dure of validation as well as the set-up and launch of relevant actions and 
activities around evaluation. The process can be supported by the partici- 
pation of all involved parties and stakeholders, by raising the capacity of all 
agents of change to identify and understand windows of opportunity avail- 
able at an institutional level as well as adopting, promoting and supporting 
proposed measures at an institutional level as a precaution and preventive 
measure encouraging sustainability. 

A third important influence and contribution came from Susanne Buehrer 
and the EFFORTI project. The EFFORTI EU-funded project has the par- 
ticularity of explicitly addressing the question of evaluation and impact 
assessment of gender equality in R&I in terms of research and hands-on 
practice. Its main goal was to develop an evaluation framework for estab- 
lishing a link between Responsible R&I and gender equality based on the 
fact that more tangible evidence is needed for gender equality as a prereq- 
uisite for improved Research and Innovation outcomes (e.g., improved soci- 
etal relevance of R&I, better contribution of R&I to societal challenges, 
innovations better suited to markets etc). The project proposed a framework 
for capturing the complexity of interventions and their impacts in complex 
systems, putting into the picture gender equality interventions and linking 
these to outputs, outcomes and impact (Palmén et al., 2020). Establishing 
appropriate frameworks that can guide evaluation and impact assessment 
was then recognised as a major opportunity by all STRATEGIES members. 
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Gender inequalities at the early career stage 


As already highlighted, the CoP practice was greatly enriched through the 
active participation of Eurodoc, representatives. The extensive involve- 
ment of several of their core members enabled the integration of PhD and 
Postdoctoral researchers’ challenges with a gender perspective. Eurodoc, 
and the topic of Early Career Researchers and Investigators (ECRIs), pro- 
gressively gained an important space within our community. This was 
partly due to the sustained interaction that happened between Eurodoc’s 
members and two CoP facilitators who were themselves at an early career 
stage within academia. Sharing the same social status (ECRIs) as well as 
gender (women) certainly fostered this learning partnership. 

The lack of — even absence of — emphasis on early career researchers 
within gender equality initiatives in HE and R&I is another strong factor 
accounting for this peculiar dynamic within our CoP. Gender equality pro- 
jects and plans are mostly designed by and for senior researchers. ECRIs, 
along with administrative and non-administrative staff as well as students, 
most of the time constitute a blind spot for gender equality policies. Their 
specific challenges are hardly monitored and addressed through those pol- 
icies, because tracking them is a complicated task for institutions. Indeed, 
ECRIs are often funded by research projects or external stakeholders and 
do not appear in institutional data sets, since they frequently hold short term 
positions and are very mobile. Their variety of experiences and career paths 
is, therefore, invisible in policies tackling gender inequalities. However, the 
unstable working conditions they often face due to the growing casualisation 
of the academic workforce and the precariousness of the academic life is 
profoundly gendered and needs to be addressed (Murgia & Poggio, 2019). 

Through various meetings and webinars within our CoP, a first goal was 
to provide a greater understanding of the gender inequalities at the early 
career stage and the specific challenges of ECRIs, especially in the after- 
math of the COVID-19 crisis (Eurodoc, 2020). The challenges discussed, 
for instance, the issue of gender and academic mobilities in the context of 
the internationalisation of EU careers by exploring the career norm of geo- 
graphical ‘mobility’ and its gendered assumptions and effects (Sautier, 2021). 
Simultaneously, a second objective was to share experiences and strategies 
aiming at establishing sustainable gender equality at an early career period. 
Several CoP webinars provided the opportunity to exchange information 
on both individual (mentoring programmes) and structural (implication of 
ECRIs in decision-making processes and science policy) measures imple- 
mented by CoP members in their institutions or by other researchers and 
academic staff participating as guest speakers. 

At a more practical — empirical and experiential — level this close col- 
laboration with Eurodoc acted as a confidence builder on tackling gender 
expertise with a focus on ECRIs both for Eurodoc representatives as well as 
for the CoP facilitators. The CoP’s enriched practice is also observed in the 
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common vocabulary shared surrounding ECRIs. ‘PhD researchers’ came 
to replace the term ‘students’ as the perception of PhD researchers as part 
of the student body was progressively disrupted among the CoPs members. 


Achievements and directions for future work 


The work carried out within STRATEGIES in close collaboration with 
Eurodoc and many CoP members for whom the question of the challenges 
faced by ECRI felt meaningful, culminated with the preparation and sub- 
mission of a successful proposal for a new COST! — (European Cooperation 
in Science and Technology) action set to be launched in October 2021. The 
COST Action is entitled “VOICES: Making Early Career Investigators’ 
Voices Heard for Gender Equality.’ 

We hope that through this COST Action which will last for four years 
beginning from October 2021, more instances (both individuals and insti- 
tutions) will gain a better understanding of the fact that, although ECRIs 
constitute an important and fast-growing workforce, their working condi- 
tions remain precarious and their careers uncertain. These inequalities can 
be reinforced by disparities within academia linked to other social determi- 
nants, such as origin, socioeconomic status, sexuality, or ability which have 
been magnified by the recent COVID-19 crisis. With the launch of the action, 
six workgroups will be formed. As shown in Table 9.1, the Workgroups largely 
reflect the 5 thematic areas that are recommended for consideration in GEP 
according to Horizon Europe guidelines (European Commission, 2021). 

The COST action will bring new life in the aftermath of STRATEGIES 
for Sustainable Gender Equality as a Community of Practice, albeit with a 
more specific topic, of the challenges faced by ECRIs. At the time of writing, 


Table 9.1 Mapping between COST action CA 20137 workgroups and the content 
related building blocks of the Horizon Europe GEP eligibility criterion. 


‘VOICES, Making Early Career 
Thematic areas and GEP (as provided Investigators’ Voices Heard for Gender 


and requested in Horizon Europe) Equality’ workgroups 
Work-life balance and organisational Workgroup 1. Employment, Career 
culture. Development and Mobilities 


Gender equality in recruitment and 
career progression. 


Gender balance in leadership and Workgroup 2. Leadership and Decision 
decision-making. Making 

Integration of the gender dimension Workgroup 3. Gender as a Research 
into research and teaching content. Dimension 

Measures against gender-based Workgroup 4. Sexual Harassment, Gender 
violence, including sexual harassment. Based Violence and Institutional Culture 


Workgroup 5. Intersectionality 
Workgroup 6. Monitoring and Evaluation 
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22 countries have joined the network. As the set-up and launch is still in pro- 
gress, we hope that more countries will follow. Among them so far, we have 
also welcomed eight colleagues and institutions from the ACT project and 
STRATEGIES. In the meantime, a dissemination event is planned for October 
2021 in the form of an open panel for the annual conference of the Society for 
Social Studies of Science on the same topic. The panel will welcome 11 con- 
tributions on three subtopics focusing on ECRIs: Institutional policies and 
initiatives, Intersectional discriminations in STEM and Precarity, Mobility, 
Work-Life Imbalances in Research Career Development. 


Final reflections 


The motivations and inner workings of STRATEGIES as a CoP reinforced 
our conviction that sustainability is a key concept for promoting gen- 
der equality and supporting institutional and organisational change at a 
national, European and international level. This chapter provided an over- 
view of the theoretical and empirical underpinnings of the CoP. 

In retrospect, we — as ACT CoP facilitators believe to have provided suf- 
ficient experiential evidence to demonstrate and argue that the strength of 
our CoP resided in the diverse knowledge and know-how acquired by the 
members of our CoP, the diverse experiences and needs manifested in dif- 
ferent institutional and organisational contexts, the inclusive, bottom-up 
approach seeking to engage all perspectives from all CoP members and the 
common will to join forces and collaborate so as to create and make widely 
available the sharing of various resources, best practices and guidelines. 

Despite the fact that our work has merely treated the tip of the iceberg 
‘sustainability in gender equality’, we are very pleased that we were able to 
find a way to sustain the work that was initiated in our CoP. We believe that 
treating gender equality in a sustainable way will inevitably involve rup- 
tures as much as (progressively more and more) continuities. 


Note 


1. COST is a funding organisation for research and innovation networks, fund- 
ing actions which help connect research initiatives across Europe and beyond 
by enabling researchers and innovators to grow their ideas in any science and 
technology field by sharing them with their peers. 
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10 Benefits and limits of a 
CoP approach to promote 
gender equality in R&I 


Sybille Reidl, Sarah Beranek 
and Florian Holzinger 


Introduction 


The European research and innovation (R&I) system is despite efforts and 
progress made still highly segregated by sex and gender, as evidenced by 
the latest edition of the She Figures and as already described in detail in 
the introductory chapter of this book. Gender equality is far from being 
achieved and much remains to be done to fulfil the three objectives of the 
ERA framework, namely (1) gender equality in scientific careers, (2) gen- 
der balance in decision-making processes, and (3) mainstreaming the 
gender dimension in the content of research and innovation (European 
Commission, 2019, p. 9). 

To strengthen the engagement of Member States (MS) in promoting 
and supporting the establishment of the ERA, MS were asked to develop 
National Action Plans (NAP) that contain activities and efforts to progress 
towards reaching the objectives within the six priorities. For the gender 
equality priority, a recent monitoring report has detected that NAP activ- 
ities focused on promoting gender equality led in some countries either to 
the first gender equality strategy for R&I (e.g., Cyprus, Luxembourg) or 
to the consolidation or further development of already existing policies 
that are at different stages of implementation (e.g., the Netherlands, Spain). 
Thus, the ERA process represents a tremendous potential, but as there 
are no incentives for relatively inactive countries to intensify their actions, 
“the gap between experienced and inactive countries with regard to gender 
equality in R&I is widening” (Wroblewski, 2021 p. 40). The ERA progress 
report draws a similar conclusion by stating “progress is slow and uneven 
across the ERA”! (European Commission, 2019 p. 10). Wroblewski (2021) 
also sees the risk that not all three gender dimensions are addressed equally 
by MS in their NAPs and consequently also on the European level. 

In this chapter, however, the focus is not on the sociological mechanisms 
that explain why these inequalities exist and continue to be persistent, but 
on how to address them. Specifically, it discusses how Communities of 
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Practice (CoPs) can help to promote gender equality in the research system. 
In doing so, the chapter aims to answer the following questions: 


e What added value do CoPs on gender equality have for their members? 

e Is the CoP approach sufficient to foster gender equality in Research 
Performing Organisations (RPOs) and Research Funding Organisations 
(RFOs) regarding the ERA gender equality targets or are additional 
activities necessary? 

e What are the limitations of this approach in terms of structural change 
for gender equality in R&I? 


The chapter clearly shows the ways in which CoPs can support change 
efforts, what their limitations are, and what needs to be considered by policy 
makers in scaling up this approach at national and international levels. As 
CoPs have rarely been used as an instrument to promote gender equality 
so far, this is the first analysis of the extent to which CoPs are a helpful and 
instrumental tool for this purpose. This chapter provides, for the first time 
an understanding of the added values and benefits created through partici- 
pation in inter-organisational CoPs and how this can be translated into effec- 
tive changes in organisational practices. In addition, this chapter contributes 
to the discussion on how to promote gender equality in research and innova- 
tion and stimulate organisational participation in these change efforts. 

To answer these questions, this chapter builds on the experiences and evi- 
dence from the Horizon 2020 project ACT. Its main aim was to promote gen- 
der equality within R&I and higher education (HE) organisations through 
inter-institutional exchange of gender practitioners from these organisations 
via the establishment of CoPs dealing with gender equality from different 
perspectives. In the project and in this chapter, CoPs are broadly defined as 
“groups of people who share a concern, a set of problems, or a passion about 
a topic, and who deepen their knowledge and expertise in this area by inter- 
acting on an ongoing basis” (Wenger, McDermott, & Snyder 2002, p. 4). 
In contrast to a network, in a CoP, there is a commitment of the individual 
organisations/actors to this relationship (Blackmore 2010), a shared identity 
and a collaboration on a joint project with a concrete result, as well as clear 
rules for membership, while networks tend to have more but looser connec- 
tions (Holmes & Meyerhoff 1999). Thus while all CoPs qualify as networks, 
it does not work the other way around (Palmén et al. 2018).? 

The endeavours of the CoPs took place within the three-dimensional 
gender equality concept of the ERA presented above and aim at a broad 
structural change approach. One approach to organisational change that is 
supported by the European Union and introduced as an eligibility criterion 
for Horizon Europe Funding are Gender Equality Plans? (GEPs). However, 
as the effective and efficient design, sustainable implementation and mon- 
itoring of GEPs is a highly complex matter, it presents many challenges, 
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potential pitfalls and risks (e.g., resistance from within the organisation, 
lack of knowledge, resources, and support beyond the main gender equality 
agents) (EIGE 2016). 

As gender inequalities are complex it can be difficult to achieve a broad 
understanding within an organisation, and so can be a challenge to bring 
about real organisational change within the framework of a GEP. The time- 
frame of a GEP adds here another layer of complexity (Kalpazidou Schmidt 
& Cacace 2017; Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). Thus, it might be ben- 
eficial to have the support of a CoP in organisational change towards gender 
equality. CoPs could be helpful in this process in many ways: Similar to 
GEPs, CoPs are built in an iterative process of mutual learning and capacity 
building, following the steps of audit, design, implementation and monitor- 
ing which might create synergies and the capacity to work collaboratively 
on the topic. In addition, CoPs have an identity-building effect among their 
members in terms of the issues they focus on, which could support the con- 
tinuity and sustainability of their gender equality efforts. Furthermore, 
in a CoP, a shared inter-organisational practice of exchanging resources, 
experiences, learnings, good-practices, methods and ideas takes place that 
produces know-how, strategies or even innovation potentially useful for 
putting GEPs into practice (Palmén, et al. 2018). The GenderTime project 
has already been able to show that CoPs are a valuable tool for support- 
ing structural change, as gender officers in particular, who were isolated in 
their institution, were able to benefit from the inter-organisational exchange 
and cooperation, e.g., by improving their competences (Barnard, Hassan, 
Dainty, Polo, & Arrizabalaga 2016). However, CoPs are not limited to the 
topic of GEPs, since not all institutions might be in the right time and place 
(1.e., context) to tackle such a complex undertaking. In any case, CoPs are 
also suitable to support any form of gender-sensitive activities, as the ACT 
results will show. 

The ACT project featured seven CoPs* that all dealt with the topic of gen- 
der equality in the research system. While all of the CoPs were based upon 
an inter-organisational cooperation, thus uniform in this aspect, they were, 
however, quite heterogeneous in their thematic foci. The seven ACT CoPs 
forming part of the evaluation were: 


e LifeSciCoP — Gender Equality in Life Sciences, 

e GEinCEE — Gender Equality in Central and Eastern Europe, 

e GenBUDGET - Gender Budgeting in Research Organisations, 
e FORGEN - Funding Organisations for Gender, 

e GENERA - Gender Equality in Physics and beyond, 

e STRATEGIES - Strategies for Sustainable Gender Equality, 

e  Altt+G-— Alternative Infrastructure for Gender Equality 


The CoP facilitators, who were also part of the ACT consortium, started the 
CoPs, but the topics, approaches and goals emerged through the discussions 
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of the members. In spring 2020, the project had 132 CoP members from 26 
countries; about half of them were from universities, about a third from 
Research Organisations, 14% from Funding Organisations and 4% from 
Associations/Federations of universities or research institutions. 

During the project lifetime, it was foreseen that the people who partic- 
ipate in the ACT CoPs commit to the CoP, as well as engage in learning 
and exchange about organisational and inter-organisational gender equal- 
ity work. In order to achieve change within R&I organisations, however, 
this learning has to be taken up and fed into the organisations of the mem- 
bers. Thus, the learning process starts within the collaboration of the CoP 
and ideally unfolds in the organisation. However, how does learning work 
in a CoP setting? While we do not address the workings of organisational 
learning (Pawlowsky & Geppert 2005) here, it is evident that the strength 
of the CoP approach lies in its knowledge sharing and collaborative learn- 
ing intentions. In the CoP approach, the underlying understanding is that 
learning is not primarily based on the cognitive processing of the individual 
members in the form of receiving factual knowledge or information, but on 
social processes (Lave & Wenger 1991). This means that members do not 
simply pass on their knowledge to the other members, as would be done 
with a manual. Instead, members learn through interaction and participa- 
tion and construct their knowledge in a way of acting that is situated in 
a particular time and (culturally located) system (Blackler 1995). Through 
their group-character, CoPs can construct inter-subjective meaning and 
with it a shared reality: “Words, labels, metaphors, and platitudes pro- 
duce the reality that people experience as ‘out there’” (Gherardi & Nicolini 
2001). Consequently, CoPs can be considered highly flexible, effective and 
innovative in responding to the needs of members as they constantly adapt 
to changing membership and changing circumstances (Brown & Duguid 
1991). Problems and questions, which, for example, arise in the context of 
the organisational gender equality work, can be discussed directly when 
they emerge in practice and solved in a collaborative way and “out of this 
friction of competing ideas can come the sort of improvisational sparks 
necessary for igniting organisational innovation” (Brown & Duguid 1991, 
p. 56). Accordingly, this learning process, which extends from the individ- 
ual member’s participation in the CoP to the respective R&I organisation is, 
thus, not understood in a linear way, but as a cycle leading back to the CoP. 

How can this learning process lead to organisational change? Similar to 
the process of learning in a CoP, the approach of achieving organisational 
change, i.e., regarding gender equality in the respective organisation, is con- 
sidered a form of doing — a practice-based approach. As the CoP provides 
a different setting in terms of hierarchies and routines than the respective 
organisation, the members have the possibility to experiment with alter- 
native ways of doing, thus exploring new practices. Change is, thereby not 
primarily about new information, but on remodelling established practices 
(Bruni, Gherardi, & Poggio, 2004; Gherardi, Cozza, & Poggio 2018), which 
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can be easier in new communities than in already existing ones (Roberts, 
2006). Remodelling can be initiated by “practical reflexivity” (Cunliffe & 
Easterby-Smith, 2004), hence, “the collective process of reflecting on taken 
for granted forms of practising and bringing them at a discursive level open 
[for] new possibilities of actions” (Gherardi 2015). However, then, these 
practices have to be integrated into the respective organisational setting as 
they cannot be directly transferred from organisation to organisation: “For 
practitioners to be able to recognise ‘a shared way of doing things’, and 
therefore for practices to work as practical and temporary agreements on 
how action should be carried on, it is necessary for a practice to be insti- 
tutionalized even when its institutionalization is contested or challenged.” 
(Gherardi 2009, p. 356). 

Thus, it is evident that the strength of the CoP approach lies in its 
knowledge sharing and collaborative learning intentions. Due to its prac- 
tical relevance, this type of learning seems to be well suited for the gender 
field (Ostermann 2003). There has been quite some research on the suc- 
cess factors, barriers and dysfunctions of CoPs (Gelin & Milusheva 2011; 
Hammer, Beck, & Gliickler 2012; Mládková 2015; Pyrko, Dörfler, & Eden 
2017; Vincent, Steynor, Waagsaether, & Cull 2018), as well as on CoP bene- 
fits (Fontaine & Millen 2004; Millen, Fontaine, & Müller 2002; Zboralski, 
Salomo, & Gemuenden 2007), or both (Gannon-Leary & Fontainha 2007). 
This chapter joins the still rather limited research on CoPs in the field of 
gender equality in research (Barnard et al. 2016), but more concretely on 
CoP benefits and limitations in this specific area. Hence, this chapter will 
present the benefits and learnings that the members could create while par- 
ticipating in the ACT CoPs. When looking at benefits, the answers will be 
structured in alignment with the concept of Wenger (2011) and its cycles of 
value creation: (1) immediate value, (2) potential value, (3) realised value, 
(4) applied value, (5) reframing value. 


Materials and methods 


The empirical evidence of this chapter is based on evaluation activities® 
within the ACT project. The evaluation aimed to (1) identify challenges and 
strategies for developing CoPs for institutional change, (2) assess the use- 
fulness of the learning outcomes for the CoPs, as well as (3) the effect of the 
CoPs on the development of gender equality in their member organisations, 
and (4) develop recommendations on how CoPs need to be designed to be 
more effective for their members in promoting gender equality. Two eval- 
uation instruments were used to gather the evidence needed to answer the 
evaluative questions regarding added value and benefits’: 

Semi-structured interviews with CoP facilitators (n= 7) and CoP members 
(n= 21): The interviews (30—90 min) took place between May and July 2020 
and were conducted via video call by the project partner JOANNEUM 
RESEARCH. The three interviewed members per CoP were selected fol- 
lowing criteria that aimed at getting a diverse picture (e.g., in terms of their 
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organisation size, region/country, or number of CoP meetings attended). 
Some of the interview partners were gender equality officers or working in 
the Human Resources departments, however, the majority were research- 
ers and/or mostly women (86%). The member interview questions targeted 
the personal background of the interview partner, their participation in 
CoP activities, as well as cooperation and communication with other mem- 
bers and their perspectives on the benefits and impact of CoP involvement. 
Furthermore, they were asked about the perceived limitations of the CoP 
approach and further needs to achieve structural change in R&I and their 
organisation. The facilitator interview guide addressed similar areas, but 
from a different perspective. The interviews were recorded and transcripts 
were generated in a summative form. 

Progress reports: The progress reports were written by the CoP facilita- 
tors and document the development of the CoPs based on the monitoring 
that the CoP facilitators continuously filled in. They contain detailed infor- 
mation on the CoPs’ objectives, composition, activities and progress, as well 
as providing glimpses into their working space via meeting protocols, social 
media content such as blogposts or tweets. The interview transcripts and 
progress reports were analysed with codes that were developed deductively 
based on the evaluative questions via the software MAXQDA. Codes that 
emerged inductively during coding or analysis were also integrated. Thus, 
the process included several iterations of coding and analysis. 


Results on CoP value creation 


Based on the results of the analysis described above, this chapter presents 
answers to the following questions: How do members benefit from the CoP? 
Which learnings can be identified? What are the effects of CoPs at the 
organisational level regarding implementation of gender equality activities? 
Where are the limits of the CoP approach? And, what is required beyond 
the CoP activities to enable members to foster structural change regarding 
GE successfully? 

To analyse the learning outcomes from CoPs and their effects on gender 
equality development in the members’ organisations, we took the concept of 
Wenger et al. (2011) about promoting and assessing value creation in com- 
munities and networks. Wenger et al. distinguish five cycles of value crea- 
tion: (1) immediate value, (2) potential value, (3) applied value, (4) realised 
value, (5) reframing value. 


1 Immediate value. The first form is the most fundamental cycle. It con- 
siders activities and interactions in networks/communities and inter- 
actions as valuable in themselves (Wenger et al. 2011, p. 19). In ACT 
e.g., the CoP meetings gave members the opportunity to ask colleagues 
to provide tips to solve a difficult case, passing information along, get 
inspirations from others who talk about their experiences, etc. We can 
see this “immediate value” as direct, quickly collected small benefits, 
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which members of all ACT communities could gain when participating 
in CoP meetings but also in Mutual Learning Events that took place in 
all of the seven evaluated CoPs focussing on different topics (GEP imple- 
mentation, resistance, Gender Equality and Audit Monitoring Survey 
(see Chapter 3 this volume), gender in COVID-19 funded research and 
effects of COVID-19 on researchers, evaluation and impact assessment, 
gender budgeting and gender equality in science and research). 

2 Potential value. Not all the value produced by a community is realised 
immediately. Activities and interactions can produce “knowledge cap- 
ital,” the value of which lies in its potential for later realisation. For 
example, a successful strategy against resistance to gender equality in 
top management can be learned from a CoP member’s experience. Even 
if you never face this resistance yourself, it is useful and reassuring to 
have this knowledge just in case (Wenger et al. 2011, p. 19). This knowl- 
edge capital can take different forms: 


e Personal change through CoP membership 
e Change in social relationships 

e Access to resources 

e Acquired position of the CoP 


Through analysing the interviews with CoP members and facilitators, 
we can identify value creation in the ACT CoPs in all these four forms 
of potential value: 


a Personal change through CoP membership (human capital). The CoP 
members mentioned different personal benefits of their participation 
in the CoPs: They exchange experiences, strategies with implementing 
GE measures, which is needed “to start a change process in one’s own 
organisation” as a member (M1) of GEinCEE puts it. Members also 
report awareness raising because they learnt about representation of 
women in academia, different national and organisational situations 
and about gender equality policies at EU level, as CoP facilitators 
report (F6, F7). Especially members with little gender equality expe- 
rience had “aha-effects”: “I learnt that what I thought was the prob- 
lem is just the tip of the iceberg!” (GENERA M3). To increase their 
knowledge, members also got inputs from external experts. Moreover, 
CoP members benefited from interdisciplinary cooperation in the 
CoP, which opened up new perspectives. They gained confidence in 
their ability to engage in practice and felt inspired for their GE work: 
“Working in the working groups (of the CoP) has really been an inspi- 
ration for me to do more!” (GENERA M3). 

b Access to resources (tangible capital). To further develop the GE 
knowledge of their members, CoPs built sound knowledge bases in 
sharing research results, literature, links and interesting studies etc. 
about issues they are working on (e.g., sexual harassment, resistance 
but also methodological knowledge like gender budgeting and GE 
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monitoring). They also provide their members with methodological 
tools (GEAM Tool, Co-Creation Toolkit, social science methods) that 
they can use in their efforts to promote structural change within their 
organisations: “the main thing we are working now is the GEAM sur- 
vey” (GEinCEE Member 3). Two CoPs also offer financial support for 
participation in face-to-face meetings (as they were relevant before 
the COVID-19 pandemic). 

c Change in social relationships (social capital). The CoP members 
in ACT also benefit socially from their participation. Through the 
CoP, they got access to new people and expand their social network, 
especially in disciplines and regions with which they do not other- 
wise come into contact easily. With a continuous participation in the 
CoP the members establish trust, perceive the CoP as a safe space 
and know who to turn to for help and feel less isolated: “A sense of 
community and that people want to help, they take time to help you, 
reply to you in case of need (...). So this is really, it makes you sleep 
better, I think, knowing that there are people who are not selfish.” 
(AlttG M3). 

d Acquired position of the CoP. In addition to the sense of community 
and personal support, CoP members also gain a new voice to the out- 
side world through the CoP. “When I give a statement in the media 
supported by the network, this gives it more weight” (AlttG M3). The 
CoP increases the visibility and awareness of GE and its members. In 
addition, CoPs are needed to foster societal change towards gender 
equality: “The CoP helps with long term fights like gender sensitive 
language — you cannot do that alone, this needs many people from 
different institutions who push that” (AlttG M2). 


3 Applied value. When CoP members start to make use of what they gained 
in the CoP, we talk about applied value. For example, knowledge capital 
is a potential value that may or may not be realised. The use of knowl- 
edge requires adaptation and application to a specific situation (e.g., 
adapting the GEAM survey, apply new methods in internal projects). 
Adapting and applying knowledge capital in different contexts can lead 
to changes or innovations in actions, practice, tools, approaches, or 
organisational systems. Wenger calls this applied value — the third cycle 
of value creation (Wenger et al. 2011, p. 21) and identifies different forms 
that we also encountered in the evaluation of ACT CoPs: 


¢ Use of experiences and knowledge 

e Use of CoP products 

e Attracting colleagues to join 

e Implementation of gender equality activities 


a Use of experiences and knowledge. CoP members distribute experi- 
ences and knowledge gained in the CoP to gender equality commit- 
tees, diversity teams, etc. in their organisation: “I will share the idea 
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about the equity committee with my colleagues” (FORGEN M3). 
Organisational data collected in a long-term monitoring of gender 
relevant data of CoP member organisations in GENERA is sup- 
portively used in advocating with the management. Members of 
GenBUDGET feed their learnings about gender budgeting directly 
in internal projects e.g., about improving salary conditions for 
employees. 

Use of CoP products. At the time of the interviews, most CoPs 
planned to develop concrete products such as an online gender 
equality map (GEinCEE) or a GEAM survey module for RFOs 
(FORGEN). GEinCEE and LifeSciCoP member organisations were 
already using the GEAM survey, which had been translated by the 
CoPs and supplemented with questions on COVID-19: “The GEAM 
survey is the most important initiative of the CoP because the results 
show us the changes in the university we can develop, it shows us the 
direction.” (GEinCEE M2). For all other CoPs, the products were in 
the development phase at that time, so it was too early to talk about 
their use. 

Attracting colleagues to join. Some CoP members are researchers who 
are interested in gender equality in their organisation, and are very 
much alone in this. The CoP can support them to find allies, if their 
members succeed in getting colleagues from their environment inter- 
ested in the topic. Some members of ACT CoPs have already started 
to involve colleagues and students in activities by inviting them to 
CoP workshops or meetings. In one organisation, this led to starting 
an initiative group to foster gender equality: “We are organising con- 
ferences, we are working with the GEAM tool, we planned and devel- 
oped a GEP. Something started actually with the presence of the CoP 
to stimulate activity.” (GEinCEE M3) Another member of GEinCEE 
succeeded in interesting representatives of the management to form 
an implementation team (GEinCEE M1). In GenBUDGET, a mem- 
ber formed a working group to conduct their targeted implementa- 
tion project and also managed to involve HR and the data protection 
officer (M2). 

Implementation of gender equality activities. These examples show 
that already after about a year of existence, CoPs stimulate ini- 
tial activities to promote gender equality in some member organ- 
isations. At this early stage, we can only report initial anecdotal 
evidence regarding implementation of gender equality activi- 
ties, such as the introduction of gender-inclusive language or the 
implementation of a gender monitoring to enable the pinpoint- 
ing of problems to the management: “In some organisations they 
could convince the local faculty to do gender inclusive language” 
(Alt+G M2). 
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4 Realised value. It is still too early to be able to show realised value — the 
fourth circle of value creation according to Wenger (2011). At this stage, 
effects of applied knowledge capital to achieve equality can be identified. 
So far, we can only detect first signs: Sporadically, CoP members were 
able to get their management to discuss gender equality issues in the 
organisation. In general, visibility of gender equality issues increased in 
member organisations due to CoP participation, as several CoP facilita- 
tors report. What effects this will have in the future remains to be seen. 

5 Reframing value. In the final cycle of value creation according to Wenger 
et al. (2011), social learning causes a rethinking of learning imperatives 
and the criteria by which success is defined. This form of value creation 
has not yet been achieved by ACT CoPs. 


Limitations of the CoP approach 


After shedding light on the question of value creation through the CoP, we 
will now turn to the question if this CoP approach is sufficient to foster gender 
equality in RPOs and RFOs and contribute to reaching the ERA targets. 

The ACT CoPs have succeeded in developing common goals and an incip- 
ient group identity in the course of their existence. Members derive their 
personal benefits from membership in the CoP and the first signs of organisa- 
tional activities are emerging (individual members conduct status quo anal- 
yses, negotiate with management on the implementation of gender equality 
measures, intra-organisational gender equality teams are established, etc.). 
To achieve the ERA goals, the European Commission sees the development 
and implementation of GEPs in RPOs and RFOs as a proven means. In this 
respect, the original goal of CoPs envisioned in ACT was to support mem- 
bers in this process. In practical work with CoP members, however, it soon 
became apparent that this goal was too ambitious for many members. 

For several members in different CoPs participating in the CoP is not 
part of their job description and therefore voluntary and unpaid work on 
top of their daily work. They are researchers, interested in advancing gen- 
der equality in their organisation but have no mandate to do so and are 
often alone in their concern to advance gender equality in their organisa- 
tion. Their time to invest in gender equality activities is restricted and much 
more time resources would be needed to develop GEPs, conduct a GEAM 
survey, monitor, and form part of gender equality committees, etc. As the 
resources of some CoP members are extremely limited, it is very difficult 
to strive for long-term and comprehensive equality goals such as cultural 
change or the design and implementation of a GEP. As a first step, their 
organisation would first need to become aware of the need for gender equal- 
ity goals and foresee resources for them. The CoP approach can support 
gender activists, but it needs to be complemented by institutional buy in: 
“A CoP hopefully is a support structure for being activist, having enough 
knowledge, being pushy but receptive to others’ world view at the same 
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time to do that human interaction that might slowly change culture. But the 
CoP alone is not enough” (GenBUDGET M3). This kind of organisational 
change process might also need specific consulting within the organisation: 


The CoP is good for exchange of knowledge, benchmarking against each 
other and getting inspiration, but then we would need concrete support 
in our organisation for a change process — that cannot be achieved only 
with exchange in the CoP. 

(LifeSciCoP M3) 


A CoP can provide inspiration, (tacit) knowledge and methods, support in 
developing strategies how to start activities, help to overcome resistance 
but: “a CoP can never be everything, it can ... complement, [be] something 
helpful” (GenBUDGET M1). 

The European Commission (EC 2011) has highlighted key elements for 
effective institutional change: 


e knowing the institution: collecting base-line data at the institutional 
level in order to inform an institutionally tailored, evidence-based strat- 
egy of change; 

e securing top-level support: without commitment by leadership, institu- 
tional change lacks strategic importance, and implementation may just 
not happen, be circumvented, or resisted; 

e effective management practices: raising awareness and building gender 
competence of key decision-makers, human resource managers and 
other relevant stakeholders 


Linked to the top-level support, EIGE (2016) highlights the availability of ade- 
quate resources as a prerequisite for institutional change. However, resources 
are also necessary to collect organisational data and raise awareness of man- 
agement. The gender equality agenda and the implementation of GEPs rely 
not only on the individual agency and activism of a few passionate individ- 
uals in institutions often with no collective force or voice to systematically 
challenge the status quo, who are supported in CoPs. Institutional change 
also relies on the structure of stable governance frameworks, legislation, 
resources, and external incentives (Palmén and Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). 
These forms of support are also requested by various CoP members to speed 
up organisational change. Especially CoP members from Eastern Europe 
report particularly difficult framework conditions in this respect. They face 
massive resistance against GE and an overwhelming amount of hate: 


We can support each other but this ends where the social reality starts. 
We don’t know how to fight this pure hate. I think the limits of the 
CoP are in the reality and political atmosphere, which is created by the 
government. 

(GEinCEE M2) 
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Moreover, CoP members mention the need of support from strategic 
actors like policy makers or funders on the national level to get more 
resources for GE. Therefore, some of them try to acquire resources 
through structural change projects funded by the European Commission 
(GEinCEE M3). 


Discussion 


Overall, we see in our analysis that CoPs generate different forms of values — 
depending on the duration of their existence but also on the duration of 
membership, starting at the personal level as well as at the levels of knowl- 
edge capital and social capital. This corresponds with findings in the litera- 
ture: Pyrko et al. (2017) show in their analysis the importance of immediate 
value to justify the members’ time investment when they start joining a CoP. 
They describe this immediate value as: engaging discussions, new work- 
ing relationships, ability to share their views, solutions to their problems, 
opportunities to see what others are doing, and some tools, documents or 
techniques that they could use in their work. We can see many parallels to 
our findings in the ACT CoPs: e.g., in meetings, members heard about GEP 
implementation, learnt how others deal with resistance or were introduced 
to useful tools that can be used to assess the status quo of gender equality 
in an organisation. 

These short-term benefits are important for people to remain and decide 
to consistently engage with the CoP, because participation is voluntary and 
often also without remuneration and recognition. Nevertheless, the full 
value of a CoP is often not apparent at the beginning and the source of 
value often changes over the lifetime of the CoP. Early value often comes 
from focusing on the current problems and needs of community members. 
Whereas, later on developing a systematic body of knowledge that can be 
easily accessed becomes more important (Wenger et al. 2002). In individual 
ACT CoPs, this was, for example, the collection of intervention options for 
gender equality in the research funding process or the further development 
of the GEAM tool. 

However, it is not only about gender equality knowledge. EIGE (2016) 
shows that in addition to a lack of gender equality knowledge, gender prac- 
titioners struggle primarily with resistance, insufficient management sup- 
port, lack of resources and lack of authority and decision-making power 
to develop and implement GEPs (see also Bleijenbergh 2018; Verge, Ferrer- 
Fons, Gonzalez 2018; Palmén, Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019 ). This is particu- 
larly true in many Central and Eastern European countries as discussed in 
Chapter 5 of this volume by Sekula et al. Sufficient resources, gender exper- 
tise, awareness and competence among the organisational stakeholders to 
design and implement gender equality interventions and decisive power of 
gender equality bodies are important facilitators of effective gender equality 
interventions (EIGE 2016; Lansu, Bleijenbergh, Benschop 2019; Lipinsky 
2014; Mergaert, Lombardo 2014; Palmén and Kalpazidou Schmidt 2019). 
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CoPs can not only help to improve the gender knowledge of their members 
and increase their awareness of the need for more gender equality and their 
competences for implementing gender equality measures. They also help to 
jointly develop strategies how to convince the management of the need for 
gender equality and acquire more resources, etc. Learning is experienced 
here in a very practical way. 

Gannon-Leary & Fontainha (2007) emphasise in this context the 
enhanced learning environment in a CoP. Learning in CoPs is collabo- 
rative. It is based on collaborative knowledge of the community, which 
is greater than any individual knowledge (Johnson 2001) and was also 
often mentioned by CoP members as an important advantage of the CoP. 
Learning in CoPs is based on the concept of sharing. Members can thus 
continuously deepen their knowledge and expertise. Gannon-Leary & 
Fontainha (2007) thus describe knowledge development in a CoP as con- 
tinuous, cyclical, and fluid, with no clearly defined beginning or end. This 
“networked” or “situated” learning focuses not on abstract bodies of 
knowledge but on engagement with real-world problems. CoPs encompass 
this concept in that they establish a networked environment where the nec- 
essary interactions for improving learning can occur (Wenger et al. 2002). 
The interactions focus around knowledge sharing among members, who 
may range from experts through to novices, and can also take the form 
of a neo-apprenticeship style learning. Subsequently, this type of learn- 
ing enables a practice-based use of the acquired knowledge and a sense 
of connection and group identity. In the ACT CoPs, members moreover 
benefited from gaining new perspectives on implementing gender equality 
measures from different stakeholders like gender equality practitioners, 
researchers from various disciplines, human resource managers, and top 
management. This resonates with Hearns and Whites (2009) findings that 
CoPs become a platform for bringing together different types of compe- 
tences. Furthermore, the evaluation of ACT CoPs shows that CoPs have 
a social impact on their members, as they counteract social isolation that 
gender activists often experience when they are actively engaged in gen- 
der equality solely in their organisation (Barnard et al. 2016). ACT CoPs 
support their members by helping to combat this isolation through net- 
working with gender activists from other organisations. However, to be 
successful in the long term within the organisation, gender activists also 
need an internal network of allies. CoPs can support the search for these 
allies by offering interesting workshops for those interested, discussing 
strategies how to find allies, etc. 

Over time, CoPs can also establish a process of “thinking together,” 
which Pyrko et al. (2017, p. 389) identify as a key part of meaningful CoPs 
“where people mutually guide each other through their understandings of 
the same problems in their area of mutual interest, and this way indirectly 
share tacit knowledge.” In the ACT CoPs, we can identify these kinds of 
processes in various forms, for example when, the FORGEN CoP starts to 
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work together on the grant evaluation process or GEinCEE collaborates in 
conducting status quo assessments in their member organisations, but also 
when starting to develop strategies e.g., for convincing the top management, 
as mentioned before. This “thinking together” also goes beyond joint activ- 
ities such as those described here. For example, we see in the Alt+G CoP 
how a CoP can lobby for gender equality issues such as gender-sensitive 
language at the national level. Over time, CoPs become more visible to the 
outside world and can also contribute to the legitimacy of gender equality 
in their member organisations and can play a role of intermediate support 
structures that connect gender equality activities and strengthen conditions 
necessary for structural change (see also Chapter 5). CoPs can also force 
benchmarking between their members by comparing institutional data on 
gender equality. Members can use this as an argument for gender equal- 
ity activities to the top management of their organisation. CoPs become a 
relevant stakeholder in their environment driving gender equality issues. 
This can subsequently help to ensure high level support in organisations — 
a key factor for successful GE implementation, according to Palmén and 
Kalpazidou Schmidt (2019). 

With prolonging these activities, the CoPs might also deliver value to the 
organisation and to the teams on which community members serve. They 
might promote cooperation between organisations and knowledge trans- 
fer, thus contributing to innovation (Bertels, Kleinschmidt, Koen 2011) and 
stimulate open innovation, which facilitates enhanced knowledge acquisi- 
tion and transfer (Pattinson, Preece, & Dawson 2016) and might also lead 
to structural change towards gender equality and foster gendered innova- 
tions. But at the time the evaluation was conducted, it was still too early to 
empirically prove the direct organisational value. Moreover, Millen et al. 
(2002) identify organisational benefits of CoPs that involve improved com- 
munication among community members, which contributed to successfully 
executed projects; time savings in information seeking that contributed 
to improved efficiency. For CoPs in the field of gender equality, one could 
also imagine that they could support transparent processes in the organi- 
sation (e.g., in the field of recruitment or funding) or lead to more excellent 
research if they succeed in contributing to organisational change towards 
gender equality in the long run. 

Measuring and demonstrating the value of CoP is a difficult endeav- 
our (Millen et al. 2002). Wenger et al. (2002) show that one must con- 
sciously go in search of the added value of the CoP, that one must first 
train one’s perception of the benefits generated here in order to substan- 
tiate the diffuse feeling that membership in the CoP is useful, with hard 
facts: “Many of the most valuable community activities are the small, 
everyday interactions—informal discussions to solve a problem, or one- 
on-one exchanges of information about a tool, supplier, approach, or 
database. The real value of these exchanges may not be evident immedi- 
ately” (Wenger et al. 2002, p. 60). 
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Conclusion 


Our findings show that the CoP approach can contribute substantially to 
support passionate individual change agents and activists who are needed 
to start and drive institutional change towards GE. As Thomson et al. (2021) 
put it, CoPs “supported them through a much-needed collective identity 
and a sense of belonging, where knowledge and best practices could be 
exchanged. CoPs offered a retreat to seek mutual appreciation of similar 
problems related to limited resources, strategies against resistance, and a 
‘safe space’.” To be able to fulfil this very important role, CoPs also need 
resources to sustain themselves. To establish an effective network and make 
substantial progress in the member organisations and activities started, sus- 
tainable resources are needed that go beyond temporary project funding. 

Overall, the evaluation of ACT CoPs shows that CoPs are a piece of the 
puzzle when it comes to organisational change towards gender equality. They 
are an important support for change agents in organisations and contribute 
to the visibility of GE also at national level (see also Chapter 5). However, 
they have no possibilities to counter the lack of resources for implementing 
gender equality except lobbying activities. In the design and implementation 
of GEPs in organisations, structural change projects funded by the European 
Commission have so far played a central role that CoPs cannot compensate 
for. We were also able to show that CoPs can lend weight to the issue of gen- 
der equality in organisations. However, top management can be even more 
convinced of the need for action if national and international legislation and 
regulations exert pressure towards the implementation of gender equality, as 
is currently the case with GEPs as eligibility criterion for Horizon Europe. 

Moreover, a concept for scaling up is needed to enable as many organi- 
sations as possible to become members of a CoP. CoPs are limited in size. 
In order to remain operational, they cannot be enlarged to any size. In 
GENERA - the largest CoP with 34 institutional members — CoP facilita- 
tors are therefore now carefully considering who else to accept as members. 
To address the various regional and thematic challenges — starting with the 
three ERA priorities — gender equality activists throughout Europe are fac- 
ing, a broader offer of CoPs is needed than the ACT project was able to 
provide. 


Notes 


1. While both reports agree on this point, they come to different results regard- 
ing the development individual countries. According to Wroblewski 2021, the 
ERA progress report would benefit from using a wider and more differenti- 
ated set of indicators. 

2. Fora more detailed description of the (ACT) CoP approach, as well as the ten- 
sion field between theoretical definition and practice of CoPs, see the Intro- 
duction of this book. 

3. The European Commission (2012) defines a GEP as a plan “aiming at: (1) Con- 
ducting impact assessment / audits of procedures and practices to identify 
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gender bias; (2) Identifying and implementing innovative strategies to correct 
any bias; (3) Setting targets and monitoring progress via indicators.” 

4. As this chapter is based on the evaluation results, no statements are made 
about the 8th CoP LAC (Gender equality in Latin America), as they were 
added later to the project and thus were not part of the evaluation. 

5. When including the LAC CoP members, the ACT project support in total 144 
organisations across eight Communities of Practice. 

6. Itis confirmed by the Head of the Ethics Board at JOANNEUM RESEARCH, 
the partner responsible for conducting the research, that all the research 
processes conducted for the purposes of this article meet the JOANNEUM 
RESEARCH and the GDPR standards. All participants signed an informed 
consent about the purpose of the study. 

7. The evaluation also included a quantitative survey called the Wilder Collab- 
oration Inventory Questionnaire, which was adapted to the specifics of the 
ACT project (Mattessich, Murray-Close, & Monsey 2001). However, as the 
questionnaire did not address the added value of CoP participation, it will not 
be presented in more details in this chapter. 
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11 Scaling up 


From Communities of Practice to 
the three ERA gender equality and 
mainstreaming objectives: careers, 
decision-making and integrating 
the gender dimension into research 
and educational content 


Kathrin Rabsch, Rachel Palmén, Maria Caprile, 
Claartje Vinkenburg and Karolina Kublickiene 


Introduction 


Whilst other chapters in this volume have been developed to reflect on the 
experiences of the different Communities of Practice (CoPs) supported by 
the ACT project (see Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9), this chapter aims to highlight 
how knowledge sharing between and beyond the CoPs has been achieved 
specifically in relation to the three European Research Area (ERA) objec- 
tives for the gender equality and mainstreaming priority such as careers, 
decision-making, and the gender dimension in teaching and research con- 
tent. In scaling up the CoP approach, ACT established so-called ERA pri- 
ority coordination groups or ERAGs, in which cross-cutting issues related 
to each of the three priorities were identified and addressed. These groups 
brought together ACT consortium core and seed partners, members of 
different CoPs, ACT advisory board members, experts, representatives of 
ERA level players and other relevant research and innovation (R&I) repre- 
sentatives from the CoPs’ contexts — local, regional, national, and discipli- 
nary networks. Scaling up the CoP approach does not necessarily refer to 
enlarging CoPs in terms of size or geographic reach, but rather to increase 
and strengthen the scope of their work towards creating a sustainable 
impact at national and European level by sharing knowledge and experience 
between and beyond CoPs from a range of disciplinary fields and geograph- 
ical contexts. 

We aligned scaling up with the three ERA gender equality and main- 
streaming objectives targeting careers, decision-making, and the integration 
of the gender dimension in research and educational content (see Chapter 1 
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for a discussion of the policy context of these three objectives). Through 
involving different ERA level players (such as LERU, EURODOC, EUA 
etc.), the CoPs connected with relevant stakeholders, shared their expe- 
riences and learnings and promoted the CoP approach at the ERA level 
through dialogue with those stakeholders. The ERA priority coordination 
groups provided a forum for discussing ongoing activities between CoPs 
whilst coordinating insights and progress made in each thematic area effec- 
tively aiming to scale-up to the ERA level. Due to the fact that ACT’s prac- 
tices were largely bottom-up, demand-sensitive, and validated in practice, 
we aimed for a scalable process for integrating ERA priorities in new and/ 
or existing R&I plans and institutions. This chapter therefore reflects on 
the experience of these three ERA coordination groups and subsequently 
organised events. Four of the authors coordinated these three groups 
whilst the other author had the overall responsibility for coordinating the 
Matching Events. This chapter is based on reflections of the authors, the 
e-discussion records as well as the subsequent reports and minutes taken 
from the Matching Events. First however, we briefly describe some of the 
more common interventions in each of the three areas in order to ground 
the chapter within the current landscape of interventions promoting gender 
equality in R&I throughout Europe. 


Careers 


Firstly, following from the prioritisation of careers as an important topic for 
gender equality policies, HEIs, research performing and research funding 
organisations, national governments and professional associations have made 
provisions for career-related issues in their formalised gender equality plans 
and policies. A comprehensive but not exhaustive list of such efforts includes: 


¢ Efforts to promote research careers among girls and young women, 
especially STEM fields; 

e Efforts to improve career advancement, representation, and reten- 
tion of women in research careers, especially where men are currently 
overrepresented; 

¢ Efforts to promote work-life balance; 

e Efforts to reduce precariousness (e.g., temporary contracts), especially 
where women are overrepresented in such positions; 

e Efforts to transform institutional culture, promote inclusiveness, and 
prevent sexual harassment. 


Decision making 


Efforts for achieving gender balance in decision making bodies and foster 
gender competence have been developed in different ways. The report on the 
implementation of targets by the ERAC SWG GRI highlights that several 
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Member States and Associated Countries have made progress and are devel- 
oping their national as well as institutional policy frameworks to advance 
gender balance in decision-making. The analysis of ERA National Action 
Plan implementation shows that 27 actions on the national level (14.6% of 
the total number of actions related to gender equality) focus on decision 
making. They mainly deal with: 


¢ Setting guiding targets or quotas through legislation 

e Funding/mentoring/support programmes for women professors 

e Developing Gender Equality Plans (GEPs) or similar initiatives 

e Training and guidelines to raise gender awareness and counteract gen- 
der bias 

¢ Introducing incentives for institutions adopting pro-active measures, 
and/or sanctions for non-compliance, as necessary (ERAC, 2020). 


Some of these actions are stand-alone initiatives while others are part of a 
comprehensive policy where addressing gender balance in decision-making 
is one part. As well as the above, institutional level initiatives may also 
include developing election rules or developing gender competences for 
leadership. 


Gender dimension in the research and educational content 


Of the three objectives, integrating the gender dimension in research and 
educational content, as well as in innovation content! is arguably the objec- 
tive where the least progress has been made (European Commission, 2017). 
Various initiatives have been taken by funding agencies, universities and 
peer reviewed journals in an attempt to promote the integration of the gen- 
der dimension into research and educational content. Activities to integrate 
the gender dimension in educational content can include: 


* Developing new knowledge and training methods for students at differ- 
ent levels and researchers in fields where sex and gender analysis is of 
special relevance (e.g., Karolinska Institute in health and biomedical 
research) 

e Including methods of sex and gender analysis and related knowledge in 
curricula (GENERA, 2019; LERU, 2015) 


The inclusion of the gender dimension throughout all stages of the research 
cycle (idea/proposal/research/dissemination) can be promoted. Research 
Performing and Funding Organisations are encouraged and implementing 
the tasks to: 


* Develop specific funding criteria to mainstream sex and gender analysis 
in R&I content and programmes (as in Horizon 2020/Horizon Europe) 
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e Ask research applicants to address ‘how sex and gender analysis is 
taken into account in the project’s content’ (Horizon 2020; Science 
Foundation Ireland) 

e Raise gender awareness and competence for applicants, reviewers or 
evaluation panels, providing specific guidance and training (LERU, 
2015) 

e Support gender-related fields of research (Horizon 2020) 

e Provide tools for researchers to understand and apply perspectives of 
sex and gender in research and educational content, methods in their 
research fields, for instance via training workshops, seminars, under- 
graduate and postgraduate courses or showcasing good examples 
(European Commission, 2020; GENERA, 2019; LERU, 2015) 

e Include training in sex and gender analysis as eligible costs in applica- 
tions (Science Foundation Ireland, 2016). 


Peer reviewed journals have also employed guidelines to apply sex and gen- 
der perspectives as one criterion among many when evaluating and select- 
ing manuscripts for publication (Schiebinger et al, 2011-2020). 

The ERAGs and subsequent Matching Events provided a forum whereby 
experiences of the different initiatives currently being developed to advance 
these three objectives by various stakeholders including the ACT CoPs, as 
well as representatives from research funding and performing organisations 
will be shared. 


Methodology of Matching Events and scaling up 


The ACT Matching Events were held virtually throughout the month of 
October 2020 — a total of 198 people attended the 7 sessions. The events 
were supposed to take place face-to-face, but due to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic, they were held on-line. The events had three main aims: to facilitate 
exchange amongst the CoPs; to enable the scaling up of the CoP work to the 
national and international (policy) levels; as well as reaching out to previ- 
ously isolated yet interested parties. 

The main aim of the Matching Events was to facilitate exchange between 
the different CoPs — to share experiences, best practices and knowledge on 
a specific topic. CoPs’ activities, experiences and knowledge development 
were exchanged through providing a platform where CoPs could come 
together with experts, Advisory Board members and other interested parties 
and stakeholders. Scaling up refers to the promotion and scaling up of the 
work of the ACT CoPs, to the national and international levels by inviting 
different ERA level players (EURODOC, LERU, EUA, EWORA, etc.), pol- 
icymakers and other national and international stakeholders. Connecting 
with strategic stakeholders was seen to further develop the CoPs’ work as 
well as scaling up their impact. Reaching out refers specifically to includ- 
ing those institutions that are to date isolated from gender equality in R&I 
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networks throughout Europe yet, however have an interest and motivation 
in learning and connecting. A key aspect of ‘Matching’ was, therefore, to 
invite organisations and people that expressed interest in the ACT project 
and its CoPs yet belonged to organisations and regions that have been iden- 
tified as ‘structural holes’ in the ACT Community Mapping survey (Reidl 
et al, 2019). These are regions and organisations who are not yet connected 
to the network of European projects addressing gender equality, even 
though they would like to become part of the said network. Reaching out 
and expanding inclusivity may, therefore, result in more organisations get- 
ting involved, enlarging the ACT network and connecting CoPs with poten- 
tial new members. 

The methodology of the Matching Events included designing interac- 
tive and collaborative events that allowed for and fostered the exchange of 
knowledge, sharing good practices and experiences. The use of Mural and 
the breakout sessions added value to these events as they supported co- 
creation, working collaboratively and enabled a feeling of togetherness even 
if the events took place virtually. In the breakout sessions, representatives 
from different organisations and/or CoPs had the opportunity to discuss 
different topics while reflecting on their own perspectives, needs, and back- 
grounds. The Matching Events were a series of events with seven sessions in 
total. One session addressed the GEP requirement as an eligibility criterion 
for Horizon Europe funding. Two sessions each were dedicated to careers, 
decision-making, and the gender dimension. 


Gender Equality Plan eligibility criterion Horizon Europe 


The first session of the Matching Events discussed the GEP eligibility crite- 
rion for Horizon Europe. This event counted on 63 participants from over 
20 countries. An EC representative presented the EU Policy on Gender 
Equality in Research & Innovation and stressed the new eligibility crite- 
rion and its implications, framework and conditions. The most prominent 
aspects presented were the new Gender Equality Strategy (2020-2025), with 
new measures to strengthen gender equality in Horizon Europe, a review of 
past Gender Equality Projects as well as the structure of Horizon Europe. 
Beyond the eligibility criterion that requires GEPs from applicants (applies 
to public bodies, research organisations and higher education institutions), 
Horizon Europe supports the advancement of gender equality by including 
the integration of the gender dimension in the R&I content and strengthens 
the gender dimension across the programme. A fruitful and interesting dis- 
cussion was held which included the following points: 


e How this eligibility criterion will be implemented in regard to assessing 
the organisation’s GEP. 

e How organisations will be supported prior to, as well as during the one- 
year transition period (e.g., by national contact points or rather on an 
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organisational level). At the time of the discussion — the exact design of 
the support was yet to be defined. An important point mentioned by 
participants was the need to provide expertise at both the national level 
and at the institutional level. The EC plans to provide support in the 
form of a knowledge and support facility to prepare for the implemen- 
tation of the GEP criterion. 

e How can it be ensured that the criterion will not just become a ‘box- 
ticking’ exercise? How will the EC evaluate the GEPs? Will there be a 
follow-up? Rather than assessing the GEPs that organisations declare 
they have in place, emphasis will be placed on regular checks through- 
out the course of the Horizon Europe programme as to whether organ- 
isations are addressing all relevant aspects. Organisations furthermore 
need to have their GEPs publicly available on a webpage and they need 
to be endorsed by the highest authority of the organisation. 

e The GEP eligibility criterion by the EC was welcomed by participants. 
Nevertheless, some reservations were also articulated with regards to 
the requirement becoming a ‘box-ticking’ exercise and whether this 
approach is sufficient to change the system. 


This event provided the broader policy context for the following three 
Matching Events, presented in the following sections, which focused on 
careers, decision-making and gender dimension in research and educational 
content towards innovations. 


Careers 


For the careers priority, the ERA coordination group made an informal 
inventory of urgent topics to discuss cross-cutting CoPs at the beginning of 
2020. We held an e-discussion? on the prevalence and prevention of sexual 
harassment in research organisations. 

The careers Matching Events were held on the 27th and 29th of October 
2020. The session on the first day focused on COVID-19 and gendered 
career consequences. The following issues were discussed: (1) What exactly 
are career consequences resulting from COVID-19? (2) How can these 
consequences be measured? (3) What are the compensating measures for 
researchers? (4) What is the state of the art for work-family measures? The 
second session was dedicated to the DORA? declaration and evaluating 
researchers/academics. Both sessions included group work. 

During the Matching Events, we zoomed in on COVID-19 and its dis- 
proportionate effects on women in research and academia. Evidence was 
presented of the possible career consequences of COVID-19 —indicating 
that cumulated disadvantages disproportionately affect women academ- 
ics for which we need to find creative solutions. The impacts of COVID-19 
have been experienced at various different levels, mental distress, delays in 
research, difficulties regarding multiple responsibilities of parents as well 
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as work insecurity at an individual level. At an organisational level — the 
impact of COVID-19 is evident — troubles managing a team during a global 
crisis or delays in providing equipment, as well as keeping up international 
collaborations were identified as major challenges to be dealt with during 
the pandemic. Research has shown that gender imbalances at home inten- 
sify the difficulties for women, for example resulting in less academic activ- 
ity. GEinCEE CoP representatives presented the preliminary findings of the 
research they have undertaken on measuring these consequences- through- 
out four key dimensions, academic work impact, psychological strain, work- 
life balance and support. These findings demonstrated that women declared 
more often (than men) that COVID-19 has had a negative impact on their 
research, academic activities, and promotion. 

When considering the gendered career consequences of COVID-19 and 
their measurement — three different compensation measures for researchers 
when applying for research funding were presented. Firstly, ‘Extension’, a 
fairly common instrument, with the risk however of a backlog of activities. 
Secondly, ‘Supplementation’, which refers to (mostly) monetary support. 
Thirdly, ‘Adaptation of Criteria’ -which is rather rare and controversial. The 
assumption is that there are certain expectations towards researchers, which 
will be lowered because of care responsibilities. Australian universities have 
an approach called ‘Achievement Relative to Opportunity (AR20) — which 
takes only productive months into account. 

Recent research documenting the state of the art of work-family measures — 
including maternity leave was presented (LERU, 2020). The report deals 
with why family leave is so problematic — citing four main reasons: 1) dif- 
ferent attitudes towards men and women as carers, 2) the management of 
family leave, 3) impact on research and 4) impact on individual careers. 
How this can now be linked to the COVID-19 situation? Whilst there are no 
clear answers — perhaps the pandemic may bring opportunities — as men are 
currently experiencing the double burden (more than ever) — which might 
lead to change. 

From the discussions held in the e-discussion and the matching events, we 
identified various sources of innovation potential for the careers priority. We 
discussed the potential and the perils involved in the adoption of so-called 
narrative CVs in research assessment (selection, promotion, funding). While 
narrative CVs help us move away from counting publications and citations 
towards a more qualitative assessment of impact, the evidence of the cumu- 
lative careers effects of gender, race, and class bias as evidenced in the lan- 
guage of evaluation points to problems in simply adopting this approach 
(Vinkenburg et al, 2021). Research funders (united in FORGEN and the 
DORA funders group) are joining forces in evaluating the (un)intended con- 
sequences of the narrative turn (see Fritch et al, 2021). In a related vein (as 
also relevant to our assessment of researchers), we talked about the norm 
of individualised hyper-competition and the superstar model that is still 
prominent but increasingly obsolete given the prominence of collaborative 
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teamwork in many disciplines. Simple solutions such as emphasising and 
valuing teamwork and collaborative skills in job descriptions and call mate- 
rials help to bend the norm. Finally, we discussed ways to measure career 
advancement beyond mere representation as is commonly done in the scis- 
sor graphs and about operationalisations of intersectionality in data collec- 
tion and monitoring. 


Decision-making 


For the decision making ERAG -— we first held an e-discussion* on gender 
equality in decision making in HE and R&I where we invited key experts 
to engage with participants to discuss some of the key debates in this field 
including quotas and targets, gender competence in decision-making bodies 
and power followed by a more practical focus on strategies for action. This 
was followed by the Matching Event on decision-making which was com- 
prised of two sessions held on the 14th and 16th of October 2020. 

The first session was dedicated to CoPs and ‘Collaborative Action: 
Gender Equality in Decision-Making in R&I’, where three ACT CoPs 
(GenBUDGET, FORGEN and LAC CoP) shared insights on their work. 
The GenBUDGET CoP presented their work which includes developing 
best practices on gender impact assessment, of financial and management 
mechanisms at research organisations as well as attaining deep knowledge 
on the gendered impact and outcomes of the financial and management 
mechanisms at research organisations. One of their main aims however is to 
deepen the knowledge and expertise on how to implement gender budgeting 
in research organisations (see Chapter 8). The FORGEN CoP presented the 
work that they have carried out mitigating gender-bias in decision-making 
in evaluation of research projects. Their work has included mapping gen- 
der equality measures in the grant evaluation process. The first step was to 
define the steps and processes of the grant evaluation process in the differ- 
ent funding agencies to form one grant evaluation process flow diagram. 
Minor differences in the grant evaluation process can have a large effect bias 
within the process. Learning and sharing knowledge on the different types 
of grant evaluation processes and their implementation was recognised as 
key to understanding how to mitigate bias within the process. The Latin 
American CoP presented their work on gender equality in decision-making — 
specifically for institutional change. This was followed by an example for 
best practice, the AKKA programme — a gender integrated leadership pro- 
gramme at Lund university. By changing the structures and cultures, the 
AKKA program increased the proportion of women in leading positions as 
well as the visibility of women as potential leaders — whilst the gender aware- 
ness of leaders was raised. Key findings of this session included: 


e It is important to include executive boards and deans to have their 
support and to introduce the work of the CoPs but also the other way 
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around, that CoPs provide support and inspiration to decision-making 
bodies. 

¢ Jt is important to include actors from different levels (e.g., students) to 
put pressure on decision-makers on the higher levels. 

e Collaboration beyond the institution is one of the key aspects for CoP 
progress. 

* CoP members not only benefit from learning from others and co- 
developing new knowledge and practice. Support from outside the insti- 
tution entails increased leverage to act within the institution. 

e Cooperation between CoPs focusing on cross-cutting themes of mutual 
relevance enlarges potential benefits and impact. 


The second session focused on ‘National Policy and Institutional Measures 
for Gender Balance in Decision-Making and Leadership Positions in R&I’, 
with different presentations on examples for national or institutional meas- 
ures and an overview of national legislative and policy measures as well 
as group work. The Chair of the Standing Working Group on Gender in 
Researchand Innovation, alsoco-author of the Report onthe Implementation 
of Targets: Follow-up on the 2018 Guidance Recommendations — presented 
the main conclusions of this report. Findings assessed whether and to what 
extent the Member States and Associated Countries have adopted the seven 
recommendations launched in 2018: 


e Collect and publish sex-disaggregated data on the composition of pro- 
fessorship and management/leadership positions. 

e Promote gender balance in decision-making positions and professor- 
ships with adequate awareness raising and training. 

e  Institutionalise gender equality plans as an assessment tool in the 
accreditation of universities and make them mandatory for universities 
and research organisations. 

e  Institutionalise the proportion of women in grade A/professor positions 
as an assessment criterion in institutional evaluations (higher education 
accreditation, performance contracts with universities). 

e Set and implement guiding targets and/or quotas through legislation. 

¢ Evaluate regularly the implementation of quotas and/or targets. 

e Introduce incentives for institutions adopting pro-active measures and/ 
or sanctions for non-compliance, as necessary. (European Commission, 
2018, p. 4). 


The results show that some recommendations have been implemented by 
almost every country, whereas other recommendations have only been 
implemented by a few. The recommendation to collect and publish sex- 
disaggregated data on the composition of professorship and management/ 
leadership positions for example has been implemented by 92% of the coun- 
tries. In contrast, the recommendation to institutionalise the proportion of 
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women in grade A/professor positions as an assessment criterion on insti- 
tutional evaluations has only been implemented by 16%. A main topic for 
discussion was the extent to which the percentage of women in Grade A is a 
useful indicator for gender equality in R&I — given that this indicator tends 
to be strongly influenced by contextual factors (1.e., the weight of the busi- 
ness and enterprise sector in R&I). The Irish case study was then presented 
whereby gender balance in decision making forms part of a comprehensive 
National Gender Equality Policy in HE. Political backing was identified as 
a key factor for the successful implementation of such an approach. Another 
approach taken at the institutional level — was presented — the change in 
election rules for its board of governors to ensure a 40/60 gender balance 
implemented by Ghent University in Belgium. 

A central idea shared by all attendants was the need to go beyond the 
‘numbers’: achieving gender balance in decision making is necessary, but 
not enough. Decision-making has to be gender competent, and this involves 
all people in decision-making positions. In this sense, the concept of leader- 
ship and a narrow view of gender balance has to be problematised and the 
building of gender competence in decision-making bodies (irrelevant of the 
sex/gender of membership of these bodies) — seen as a key issue. A second 
issue was the importance of gender budgeting. Gender budgeting as concep- 
tualised and implemented by one of the ACT CoPs is a powerful approach 
to foster evidence-based gender-sensitive decision-making. Participants 
also agreed that there is not one generally applicable approach and that it 
is important to tailor relevant measures and actions to the institutional and 
wider contexts. This applies to all kinds of measures, including different 
rules or measures to foster gender balance. 

Concerning decision-making, the debate held during the e-discussion 
and the Matching Events was fruitful in terms of identifying challenges 
and potential innovations. A first aspect was the need to develop different 
approaches to implement targets or quotas building on institutional key 
stakeholders’ support. Even when quotas are mandatory according to leg- 
islation, institutional support is important. Institutions have the ability to 
balance decision-making bodies through institutional rules and specific 
measures. A second aspect is expanding the implementation of training 
on gender bias and gender competence in decision-making bodies. This 
includes initiatives aimed at promoting a more inclusive type of leadership. 
Finally, expanding the use of gender budgeting and fostering gender-aware 
decisions (also linked to gender in research content and innovation) were 
considered key strategies. 


Gender dimension in research content and teaching 


On the 20th and 22nd of October 2020, the Matching Events addressing 
the gender dimension in research and educational content to foster the 
potential of innovations were held. These took place in conjunction and 
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collaboration with other research educational activities at the Karolinska 
Institutet, which also included participants and stakeholders involved in the 
GENDER-NET grant application with Canadian partners. Moreover, the 
participants of the Matching Events had the possibility to participate in 
additional educational activities organised by Karolinska Institutet. The 
two main sessions tackled the following three topics: 


e Why does integrating the gender dimension add value to research and 
education in the field of STEM? 

e Meet an expert get inspired: from one size fits all to an individualised 
approach. 

e When and how? Hands on with practical work. Becoming a gender 
champion to boost your science and education towards innovation. 


The first session focused on integrating the gender dimension from a Euro- 
pean perspective. Integrating the gender dimension is needed in order to 
ensure reproducibility, excellence, and societal value — but it is also neces- 
sary to research what it means when sex differences are ignored, for exam- 
ple, the unexpected side effects of drugs. Another discussion point included 
how change processes can work — a multifaceted approach operating on 
different levels was seen as important through building knowledge, ensuring 
a critical mass, working at different structural levels, engaging leadership, 
and putting pressure on the organisation from the outside. 

The most advanced and straight forward examples provided were the 
reflections of sex and gender in medical clinical health care practice and 
translational research that could have an impact towards precision medicine. 
The importance of sex and gender perspectives are increasingly appreciated 
in the biomedical field and, therefore, are crucial for precision medicine. 
Moreover, the existing discussions and further arguments strengthen the 
suggestion that those aspects are not only important for researchers, but 
also important to engage other actors such as funding agencies, leaders of 
universities and peer reviewed journals. Integrating the gender dimension 
into research from different disciplines including health sciences, with a spe- 
cific focus on ‘Sex Differences in Alzheimer’s Disease’ and in the field of ICT 
with a specific focus on Artificial Intelligence was presented and discussed 
by invited speakers. In the case of preclinical research, if animal experi- 
ments are performed on male mice or sex unidentified and non-reported 
animals and/or cell cultures treatments, preventative recommendations and 
the diagnostic process are most likely to be undifferentiated between men 
and women, and therefore adding the risk of adverse outcomes or failure of 
appropriate treatment, prophylactics, and/or diagnostic tools. This high- 
lighted the need for a more integrative scientific approach in this field by 
means of developing specific research projects, performing sex disaggre- 
gated statistics and/or appreciating sociocultural/gender sensitive variables 
when feasible. 
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In the break-out sessions, participants discussed the following issues in 
separate groups: 


e Which disciplines and topics are of importance, need further imple- 
mentation and/or strengthening of the gender dimension and should be 
prioritised, as well as which terms, methods, approaches would be best 
to promote their understandings and implementation e.g., at different 
levels of educations and/or research processes (e.g., sex and gender per 
se, sex disaggregated statistics, gender sensitive variables); 

e How gender bias free data generation and knowledge dissemination can 
be ensured (e.g., requirements from publishers, follow-up from funding 
organisations how the gender dimension was implemented in research 
progress and reporting); 

e From the perspective of using the CoP approach — what are the most 
important action points to boost the implementation of integrating the 
gender dimension when applying a top-down approach. 


At this stage, several action points and recommendations were identified in 
the discussion: 


* To develop/have guidelines on how to use existing data and how to iden- 
tify potential bias/weaknesses 

* To make proposals which are sex and gender sensitive 

e Promoting the idea of including gender dimension in education 

e Getting the leadership on board by raising awareness of the need to 
integrate the gender dimension in research and educational content 

e Howto add gender sensitive variables to the technology to make precise 
assessments and developments that could serve everybody’s needs 


In addition, the participants had the opportunity to share the knowledge 
by the means of available tools and knowledge data bases. Those devel- 
oped by collaborative efforts of the European Union, Stanford University in 
the USA, Karolinska Institutet, and even the Canadian Institute of gender 
and health. This also included reflections on how the ACT’s GENERA CoP 
could serve as an optimal example of how to implement the gender dimen- 
sion successfully in selected fields of STEM. Furthermore, new alliances 
within new disciplines emerged, as well as a new CoP in Israel, NOGAFEM> 
with a focus on implementing the gender dimension to optimise women’s 
health, leadership and innovations. 


Innovation potential and main conclusions 


To meet the scaling up goals, the Matching Events held for each of the ERA 
priorities provided an opportunity for members of the different CoPs to meet 
and exchange experiences, good practices, and lessons learnt. Participants 
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highlighted the value and benefits of the exchange — particularly empha- 
sising the desire to continue this exchange amongst the CoPs beyond the 
boundaries of their own CoP including those at different developmental 
stages. While CoPs provide support from the outside of the institution to 
work at the institutional level, cooperation among different CoPs turned out 
to be especially important for supporting collaboration on common chal- 
lenges — regardless of the disciplinary field or geographical context. 

An important aspect is that collaboration involved not only CoP mem- 
bers, but also different stakeholders that participated in the Matching 
Events — ERA level players such as representatives of EURODOC, LERU, 
EUA, EWORA, etc. This meant that the work of these networks could be 
presented to the ACT CoPs — whilst the work being carried out by the CoPs 
were presented to these ERA level players — aiming to forge future synergies 
as well as scaling up the impact of work carried out. 

Furthermore, the Matching Events also enabled us to reach out beyond 
existing networks. Through using the results of the community mapping — 
we specifically targeted those regions that to date are not connected to gen- 
der and science networks throughout Europe — yet are interested in taking 
part. By addressing these structural holes, inclusivity was expanded as well 
as the ACT network and its CoPs. 

These three aspects highlight how scaling up the CoP approach by focus- 
ing on cross-cutting issues has an enormous potential for increasing impact 
on a European and even global scale. In this sense, the FORGEN CoP can 
be seen as a good example of scaling up. FORGEN started to collaborate 
with the DORA Funders Group, working together on how to mitigate bias 
when assessing applicants as explained in the FORGEN blog’. This collab- 
oration culminated in joint workshops organised jointly by the FORGEN 
CoP and DORA, on using Narrative CVs: process optimisation and bias 
mitigation. The focus of the initial workshop was on how funders can align 
and optimise the process for assessing narrative CVs, as well as discussing 
the best ways to improve the evidence-base for iterative policy improve- 
ment. Over 120 participants attended from over 50 research and innovation 
funding agencies. A follow-up workshop is planned for early 2022 to focus 
on defining key principles for the design, implementation, and assessment 
of narrative CVs. 

The work carried out to scale up the CoPs focusing on the three ERA pri- 
orities has shown the potential of further sharing and co-developing knowl- 
edge and practice to align efforts and increase impact at the institutional, 
national, and European level. 


Notes 


1. A gender dimension in the context of Horizon Europe refers to the integration 
of sex/gender analysis and methods in the research content, where ‘Sex’ refers 
to the biological characteristics of beings, whether female, male, or intersex, 
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involving different levels of expression for genes, gametes, organ and systems 
morphology and function beyond their reproductive functions. ‘Gender’ refers 
to socio-cultural processes that shape behaviours, preferences, values, prod- 
ucts, technologies, knowledges, and how individuals and groups interact with 
their environment. Importantly, the two terms may interact with and influence 
each other (Schiebinger, Londa et al.) Gender http://genderedinnovations. 
stanford.edu/terms/gender.htm] (2011—2019)). 

2. See https://www.genderportal.eu/group/e-discussion-addressing-sexual- 
harassment-research-organizations. 

3. See https://sfdora.org/. 

4. See https://www.genderportal.eu/group/e-discussion-gender-equality-decision- 
making-ri-and-he. 

5. See https://www.nogafem.com/. 

6. See https://forgen.act-on-gender.eu/Blog/summary-forgen-cop-outputs-and- 
events-date. 
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12 Concluding remarks 


Towards Communities of Practice 
for greater gender equality 


Rachel Palmén and Jörg Müller 


As set out in the introductory chapter, this book provides an explicit account 
of Communities of Practice (CoPs) as an instrument for accelerating gender 
equality and institutional change in research & innovation (R&I) and higher 
education (HE) across Europe and beyond. It is grounded in our experiences 
of setting up, supporting and facilitating eight CoPs of over 144 organisations 
working together to further strengthen gender equality during ACT. This 
was a three and a half year project financed by the European Commission 
under the Horizon 2020 framework program. Contributors to this edited vol- 
ume have provided their reflections on this experience as CoP facilitators, 
gender equality practitioners, researchers, gender experts, scholars and eval- 
uators. Despite coming from various disciplinary backgrounds, the authors 
have come together to act on gender equality and push forward institutional 
change in R&I and HE through engaging in inter-organisational coopera- 
tion. This book has charted these experiences. 

In this concluding chapter, we revisit one of the main tensions that defined 
the ACT project — namely how can institutional change be supported by 
inter-organisational collaboration as described in the introduction. How 
this has been achieved is explored through the three conceptual dimensions 
that constitute a CoP: ‘domain’, ‘community’, and ‘practice’. Furthermore, 
we aim to weave together the more theoretical chapters with the grounded 
experiences of the diverse CoPs that have been set up and supported. This 
will also give us the opportunity to revisit some of the main issues and key 
questions highlighted in the introduction and offer our reflections built on 
the grounded experiences of the eight CoPs. How can locally generated 
solutions to problems be re-inserted and aligned with overarching goals? To 
what extent have the CoPs provided a ‘safe space’ to establish collaborative 
relations, yet how effective can this be in a hyper-competitive neo-liberal 
context with ever increasing pressures? To what degree can CoPs activate a 
more collective and political mode of action? Can a CoP approach be har- 
nessed to redistribute resources and privileges — as needed in gender equality 
work? How can CoP practices be cultivated through the inter-organisational 
CoP — but become embedded with a particular institution? These are some 
of the questions to which we want to return in this concluding chapter. 
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Domain and vision 


Whilst initiatives to further gender equality in R&I and HE can be seen as 
the overall domain — defined by the three European Research Area (ERA) 
objectives regarding ‘careers’, ‘decision-making’ and integrating the ‘gender 
dimension’ in research and educational content — CoPs furthermore devel- 
oped and elaborated the details of their shared interest in a self-determined 
manner. Although CoPs can emerge bottom-up or be setup on purpose 
using a top-down approach (Wenger et al., 2002), articulating a shared 
‘vision’ among its members was deemed crucial in the context of the ACT 
project. First, because Gender Equality Plans (GEPs) or ERA gender equal- 
ity objectives appear as too broad as to be really useful for a CoP agenda. 
As Reidl, Beranek & Holzinger (p. 170 this volume) comment ‘CoPs are not 
limited to the topic of GEPs, since not all institutions might be in the right 
time and place (i.e., context) to tackle such a complex undertaking’. Along 
these lines, the Slovenian CoP for example decided to call itself Alt + G 
(Alternative Gender Infrastructure) as an explicit recognition that there is 
a need to establish other infrastructures than GEPs to encourage the take 
up of gender equality measures and initiatives in their specific regional, 
post-Yugoslavian context. 

Second, leaving room for each CoP to co-create their vision and define 
their work area was key in garnering the support and buy in from CoP mem- 
bers. Seed partners initially drafted their ‘vision’ of the CoP — this was often 
linked to their expertise, existing networks, past and present involvement in 
structural change projects, and desire to work on a specific area. Potential 
CoP members were then invited to further contribute to this vision. This 
initial expertise, as well as the discussions held with potential CoP mem- 
bers ensured that CoPs responded to and helped to define the real needs 
of their members. This has to be key, in a context of a neo-liberal academy 
where so many demands compete for precious time and CoP members work 
largely on a voluntary basis. If CoP members are motivated to participate 
and engage — they must see the benefits of their engagement. As Thomson, 
Rabsch, Barnard, Hassan & Dainty comment in Chapter 2, the social and 
design choices made when setting up CoPs must be purposeful and contex- 
tually relevant. They go on to highlight how ‘communities that succeed and 
that last, are characterised by focused and well-defined purposes that are 
linked to the strategic mission of the sponsoring organisation. The most 
effective way to define a CoP’s purpose is to assess how this initiative will 
benefit the community’s stakeholders and what specific needs are to be met 
by the community’ (see Chapter 4, p. 68). 

The specific domain of each CoP was developed in response to the real 
needs of the seed partners and recruited CoP members. This resulted in the 
setting up of two geographically bounded CoPs, one in Central and Eastern 
Europe and one in Slovenia (GEinCEE and Alt+G), two thematically 
based CoPs, one implementing gender budgeting (GenBUDGET) and one 
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examining sustainability STRATEGIES) and two disciplinary CoPs, one in 
Life Sciences (LifeSciCoP) and one in Physics (GENERA). As mentioned, in 
addition a CoP for Research Funding Organisations (FORGEN) was created 
as well as a CoP of Latin American Universities (LAC CoP). Even though the 
experiences of these latter two CoPs are not presented as an individual chap- 
ter in this book, they have nevertheless contributed to the overall discussion 
and results either via the evaluation or simply throughout the various project 
activities. The diversity in terms of geographical scope, organisation type, 
or disciplinary orientation of CoPs has provided the ACT project with a rich 
landscape of approaches towards the setup and management of CoPs as well 
as the creation of new knowledge and practice for greater gender equality. 


Geographical-based Communities of Practice 


Two geographically based CoPs were set up in Europe — one covering 
Central Eastern Europe (GEinCEE) and one operating in Slovenia (Alt+G). 
In their chapter, Reidl, Baranek & Holzinger (p. 168 this volume) highlight 
the regional and geographical disparities across Europe as to the extent to 
which gender equality in R&I is a national priority area for action. They 
draw our attention to the widening gap between countries that are ‘expe- 
rienced’ and those that are ‘inactive’ regarding gender equality in R&I at 
a national policy level. There is a valid preoccupation with the best ways 
to tackle these increased inequalities in terms of policy action/inaction. 
Whilst regionally and contextually targeted solutions may make sense, it 
seems that critics fear that more ‘inactive’ areas may experience ‘ghettoi- 
sation’ and become even more excluded from the debate. However, as the 
experience of setting up two regionally based CoPs has demonstrated, the 
opportunity to concentrate on the needs and particular idiosyncrasies of 
a specific regional/national environment was seen to be key for the CoPs’ 
success. As Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reidl (p. 87 
this volume) note, ‘the discussions with the members-to-be and the results 
of the Community Mapping reinforced the belief that the regional focus 
is important as countries within Central and Eastern Europe (CEE) share 
similar aims, concerns, needs and institutional context. Indeed, the regional 
focus of the CoP is seen as its main strength, as underlined by the members. 
Focusing on the CEE region is beneficial in terms of knowledge sharing and 
providing a sense of belonging: “I think it is important that this community 
of practice is focused mainly on this region” (Member 3 interview)’. 

The geographical focus that spanned various Member States was seen 
to be useful, not only facilitating a sense of community and shared iden- 
tity but also for generating new knowledge that is especially pertinent to 
the CoP members’ needs. For example, in GEinCEE, the CoP was seen as 
important in providing a space where CEE issues could be discussed and 
members ‘voices’ could be heard this was seen in contrast to more hetero- 
geneous spaces: ‘in the discussions on gender equality which, as expressed 
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during meetings and workshops, to a great extent are dominated by the 
Western perspective. This is often underpinned by an assumption that CEE 
institutions need knowledge transfer and solutions from more developed 
North-West countries, or the imposition of specific goals of gender equal- 
ity policies and aspects which they should cover...’((Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, 
Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reidl, p. 91 in this volume). 

The experiences of GEinCEE together with Alt+G constitute important 
contributions to a post-colonial perspective on furthering gender equality 
throughout Europe and beyond. Recent developments such as the political 
backlash and opposition against gender equality and/or feminist movements 
occurring across many EU Member States irrespective of their equality tra- 
jectory questions the simple transfer model of knowledge and policy from 
West to East. What is needed rather, are opportunities for exchange and 
mutual learning in response to shared needs and features of the regional/ 
national context. Nowhere was this more apparent than in the AlttG CoP 
which had been established with the explicit goal to create ‘alternative infra- 
structures’ for gender equality in Slovenia to address the lack of official sup- 
port and resources. Initial activities of this CoP were targeting the national 
level standards used to evaluate academic excellence, and norms for career 
promotion. Mihajlović Trbove in Chapter 6 outlined how CoP members 
engaged in activities that aimed to improve these national level regulations 
with gender fair outcomes. 

The geographic focus, therefore, emphasises a point already raised by 
Brown & Duguid (1991) in the introduction of this volume: the ability to 
anchor the creation of new knowledge and practice in a particular (geo- 
graphic) context makes CoPs highly effective, organic instruments of inno- 
vation as practical solutions are generated where they emerge and are most 
needed. What the geographic experience, furthermore, has shown is the 
strength of CoPs to push forward the agenda of gender equality even when 
governmental support is lacking or the wider political context unfavourable. 


Thematic Communities of Practice 


Two thematic CoPs were set-up during the project, one focusing on gen- 
der budgeting (GenBUDGET) and the other focusing on sustainability 
(STRATEGIES). Although member organisations in both CoPs clustered in 
certain EU regions — Northern Europe for GenBUDGET and Continental 
Europe for STRATEGIES with notable exceptions — the geographical and 
political context was not a decisive element in the sense of community and 
shared interest. Rather, specific thematic issues were identified: for the 
GenBUDGET CoP it meant tackling gender bias in decision making pro- 
cesses by the means of gender budgeting. Despite the fact that CoP members 
joined the CoP with differing levels of experience and knowledge of gender 
budgeting, the shared interest in taking this gender equality strategy further 
in their respective organisations established a common ground for a fruitful 
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collaboration. The shared, common domain for the other thematic CoP, 
STRATEGIES, focused on gender equality from a sustainability perspec- 
tive. The collective intention of this CoP was to identify, share, and leverage 
strategies for sustainable gender equality. Continuities and discontinuities 
in gender equality projects — formed the basis for the domain of this CoP. 


Disciplinary-based Communities of Practice 


As regards the disciplinary based CoPs — varying views existed on the extent 
of the usefulness of the disciplinary based focus. For example, as regarding the 
LifeSciCoP, in Chapter 7 by Reiland, Palmén and Kamlade, one of the CoP 
members stated, ‘we do not discuss sciences actually. We discuss the policies of 
the institutes, and my institute is an institute of life sciences but the problems are 
the same’ (p. 124). Other LifeSciCoP members, however extolled the usefulness 
of the disciplinary approach, particularly in relation to how the representation 
of women/men differs according to discipline. Other issues, such as the evalua- 
tion of excellence could be characterised in a similar fashion: whilst the evalu- 
ation of researchers’ achievements forms part of the overall science system — it 
impacts differently according to discipline. For example, in the LifeSciCoP the 
issue of gender equality and career advancement was perceived as having a 
disproportionate impact on researchers compared to other disciplines since 
the Life Sciences are experienced as particularly competitive. The assessment 
of researchers therefore figured as a priority on this CoPs agenda, something 
that was less important for GENERA. For the physics-oriented CoP, the disci- 
plinary focus was also cited as the main reason to join the CoP. While physics 
was appreciated as one of the ‘toughest nuts to crack’ for gender equality work 
referring to gender imbalance in representation — the integration of the gen- 
der dimension into teaching and research content which was also high on this 
CoP’s agenda (Reiland, Palmén & Kamlade, p. 125 in this volume). 

Overall, it is not surprising that a disciplinary approach provides a strong 
common ground for CoP members to define their ‘domain’. The scientific 
disciplines, characterised each by their unique traditions, practices, pro- 
cedures, or epistemological preferences, retain much of their power despite 
the abundant calls for inter- or transdisciplinary work (Kreber, 2010; 
Krishnan, 2009). CoPs offer in this context the arena for spelling out disci- 
plinary specific challenges and potential solutions to the overarching gender 
equality issues such as career advancement or the integration of the gender 
dimension. 


Community 


The quality of the social relations that characterised the ACT CoPs were 
seen to operate as a powerful force that was able to harness the push for 
change. As stated by Mihajlović Trbove (p. 113 this volume), ‘the CoP struc- 
ture and sense of community provided the framework that turned unforeseen 
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challenges into windows of opportunity for institutional change, and created 
space for mutual learning’. This support was seen to go on to motivate CoP 
members to engage with change in their own institutions, ‘the sense of com- 
munity and belonging, and the empathic understanding of the complexity of 
endeavours to strengthen gender equality gives strength and motivation to 
continue striving for better work and life conditions for everyone at Vilnius 
university’ (Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reidl, p. 88 
this volume). Key to this sense of community was the recognition that the 
CoP was seen as a safe space. Axelsdóttir, Steinþórsdóttir & Einarsdóttir 
(p. 142 this volume) explain how CoP members ‘experience GenBUDGET 
as a social support, wherein they are not alone in their struggle for gender 
equality and they find it important to stay in contact, and think of the CoP as 
a way to energise’. This was also echoed and highlighted as being a main ben- 
efit of belonging to the GENERA CoP — due to possible changes in univer- 
sity leadership it was recognised that ‘if you work on this inside the physics 
department or the science faculty you become very vulnerable ... suddenly ... 
you have no support or are very isolated, so a lot of the discussion is ... pure 
therapy’ (Reiland, Palmén & Kamlade, p. 127 in this volume). 

That CoPs provide a safe space and sense of community resonated across 
all CoPs but was particularly important in those where gender equality 
activities encountered resistance. For example, in describing the experience 
of the the Alt+G CoP, Mihajlović Trbove (p. 113 this volume) highlights 
how the more flexible community approach enabled ‘the unstructured shar- 
ing of experience among CoP members on problems and challenges they 
faced in everyday work helped them reflect on the process and functioned 
as a “moral” support when facing resistances’. Therefore, CoPs not only 
served as a safe space where moral support was fostered, but also secured 
a forum to share different strategies against resistance. This was described 
in the contribution by Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek & 
Reid! (p. 94 this volume): ‘The CoP’s meetings provided opportunities to 
both share good practices in dealing with resistance, already tested by some 
partners, and receiving emotional support by those who face reluctance or 
hostility towards gender equality interventions [...]’. 

Another important insight regarding the community aspect of CoPs con- 
cerns the need to include men in the work of gender equality. As explored 
in the introduction to this volume and Chapter 2 by Thomson, Barnard, 
Hassan & Dainty — most of the ACT CoP members were women. In part, 
this is due to the direct experience of gender inequality by women, and 
hence the greater awareness of the gendered nature of academic institu- 
tions in which they work (Acker, 2000). Enhancing participation of men was 
highlighted as major challenge for the CoP by members from the GENERA 
CoP as women are traditionally under-represented in physics: ‘if you are 
really serious you have got to make sure that you have men who are getting 
involved as well, and that they are shouldering the work...I think it shows 
that it is being taken seriously at the discipline level and it sends a signal’ 
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(Reiland, Palmén & Kamlade, p. 127 in this volume). The further inclusion 
of men would be key in order to achieve a more just distribution of gen- 
der equality work especially in the light of recent developments such as the 
introduction of the GEP eligibility criterion to access Horizon Europe fund- 
ing (European Commission, 2021). The advantage of having a GEP and, 
therefore, being able to access Horizon Europe funding benefits both men 
and women alike while most equality work is still predominantly carried 
out by women (Tzanakou & Pearce, 2019). 

A central insight documented in Chapter 5 by the GEinCEE CoP speaks 
about not only the internal sense of community among CoP members but 
also the increased engagement with the extended, wider organisational 
community. Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reid] high- 
light how CoP members can be isolated in their own institutions while their 
CoP membership can help forge strategic alliances with staff and students. 
The STRATEGIES CoP intentionally included networks as part of its 
CoP (Eurodoc, CPED, Femmes & Sciences, Femmes et Mathématiques). 
Damala, Mour & Godfroy emphasise in Chapter 9 how this has proved to 
be a particularly useful approach to disseminate news, surveys, best prac- 
tices and guidelines for researchers and practitioners. 

As well as extending allies and making new contacts, extending the 
community to leadership and decision-making levels was recognised as 
key. Chapter 5 by Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reid] 
describe how in only one GEinCEE member’s institution, representatives 
from the managerial board and director’s circle became interested and 
engaged in the gender equality work, while in most other member insti- 
tutions this proved extremely difficult. The difficulty to garner leadership 
support poses one of the central questions alluded to in the introduction 
regarding the wider organisational embedding of CoPs: beyond their poten- 
tial to provide a safe space among participants, what is the potential of CoPs 
to affect the organisational structures and power relations which perpetu- 
ate gender inequality. There is little doubt that CoPs can provide alterna- 
tive solutions by building alliances ‘on the ground’ among gender equality 
practitioners, researchers, administrative staff, and others when national 
infrastructures are absent. The quality of the community was identified by 
CoP members as especially important and valuable for this task. However, 
especially for CoPs working towards greater gender equality, the collabo- 
ration and mutual learning, clearly has a political dimension that needs to 
be tied to political activism and a push for change, as argued by Thomson, 
Barnard, Hassan, Dainty in Chapter 2. 


Practice 


The practice dimension has formed an integral part of each CoPs work. 
As highlighted in the introduction, a practice or a ‘shared repertoire’ can 
include ‘routines, words, tools, ways of doing things, stories, gestures, sym- 
bols, genes, actions or concepts’ (Wenger, 1998, p. 83) that materialise past 
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actions yet can be built on for current and future activities. Reidl, Baranek & 
Holzinger, in Chapter 10 highlight how this ‘practice’ is based on a learning 
process — developed through interaction and participation — whereby knowl- 
edge is constructed on the basis of action. They also go on to note the syner- 
gies of the CoP approach with gender equality and institutional change where 
the latter requires precisely the remodelling of established practices (Bruni 
et al., 2004; Gherardi et al., 2018). The chapter by Mihajlović Trbove provides 
a prime example along these lines, as it describes how concerns within the 
CoP shifted from tackling national level regulations to everyday practices 
regarding gender sensitive language in institutional level documents and web- 
sites. Changing these practices is not an easy task as they constitute the very 
processes and mechanisms that are re-inscribed in daily operations of the 
organisation. What’s more, this not only concerns the daily formal operations 
but also the often unconscious habits and unspoken rules underlying these 
organisational procedures. As Angela Wroblewski & Rachel Palmén (2022) 
underscore: despite the enactment of changes in formal procedures to coun- 
teract bias in recruitment — outcomes may not be affected if practices remain 
unchanged. The insistence on the importance of gender equality practitioners 
acquires renewed significance in this context: as change agents to modify and 
provide alternative formal and informal organisational procedures but above 
all the need to engage in, and catalyse disruptive practices for real change. 

On one level, the exchange of good institutional practices became a key 
focus of the CoPs. In this sense, ‘good practice’ was conceptualised distinctly 
as something more formal and institutionalised compared to the ‘practice’ 
dimension of a CoP. Nevertheless, the CoPs’ focus on exchanging and shar- 
ing good practice formed an important element of their work portfolio. It 
was recognised that the scope for this exchange can vary according to the 
scope of the CoP. For example, CoPs that span Europe cited the advan- 
tages of sharing good practices across Member States where in some coun- 
tries advanced legislation and policy frameworks for gender equality can 
inspire action in countries where these are lacking. In the LifeScience CoP, 
a concrete example of how sexual harassment protocol was shared from an 
institution that had a very well developed legislative and policy framework 
to an institution operating in a context without this developed framework 
was recognised as enabling the transfer of good practice (see Chapter 7 by 
Reiland, Palmén, Kamlade). The sharing of good practices was accepted to 
be of substantial importance in order to preserve efforts and energy without 
reinventing the wheel. 

The “Targeted Implementation Projects’ (TIPs) promoted and imple- 
mented by the GenBUDGET CoP provide a second interesting approach 
to gender equality practice. TIPs precisely zoom in on the organisational 
mechanisms by which institutional budget is formally and informally allo- 
cated. Axelsdóttir, Steinþórsdóttir & Einarsdóttir in Chapter 8 described 
how the TIPs have provided the structure for each CoP member to really 
push for institutional change and modify practices within their institution. 
Different TIPs were established by CoP members focusing for example on 
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the allocation of financial funds, the gender pay gap, workload allocation 
schemes, internal research grant processes, the status of seasonal teachers 
and the status of PhD graduates. At the University of Birmingham (UK), 
the implemented TIP showed for example that the ‘workload allocation sys- 
tem was presented as a tool to enable transparency and fairness’ while in 
reality it benefits men. A similar insight resulted from the TIP implementa- 
tion at the Carlos III University in Madrid (Spain) which showed gendered 
outcomes of pay mechanisms. The TIPs of GenBUDGET thus provide a 
unique window on advantages as well as challenges to identify organisa- 
tional practices that have clearly gendered implications. By pooling their 
experiences, the CoP members in this case not only identified those prac- 
tices but also harnessed their collective experience and creativity to suggest 
alternative, more gender equal administrative procedures. 

Finally, the development and implementation of the Gender Equality 
Audit and Monitoring (GEAM) tool provides a third example how CoPs 
can give rise to a shared practice that advances gender equality. The 
GEAM, as described in Chapter 3 provides a standardised environment 
for carrying out survey-based gender equality audits in academic organi- 
sations. It has been developed, tested and above all used so far by 22 mem- 
ber organisations from different CoPs. The fact that it is a standardised 
tool provides a common foundation for CoP members to engage in a dis- 
cussion about its’ application and customisation, the interpretation of its 
results as well as its weakness and strength. The shared tool constitutes 
a ‘boundary object’ (Star, 1989) that binds together different practitioners 
across organisational — but also national boundaries in their quest to insert 
the GEAM in their institutional GEP practices. Practice involves here the 
technical aspects of setting up and customising a GEAM survey but it also 
refers to the knowledge to generate reports, interpret the findings and con- 
vert statistical results into a custom gender equality strategy and action 
plan. Since the GEAM can be used during the initial GEP audit but also for 
long-term monitoring of staff experiences of gender (in)equality, it is likely 
to become a building block of the GEP data monitoring infrastructure 
within organisations. The CoP level thereby functions as a shared space to 
become familiar with the tool as well as generating new knowledge as when 
CoP member institutions analyse their respective results in a comparative 
fashion. The example of the GEAM, therefore, can be seen as a good illus- 
tration of Silvia Gherardis’ point alluded to in the introduction (Gherardi, 
2009), that it is the practice that constitutes the community. 


Communities of Practice for greater gender 
equality, its strength, and challenges 


This book builds on two distinct bodies of literature, the CoP literature which 
spans many disciplines (business, management, higher education, commu- 
nity development, etc.) as well as the literature looking at implementing 
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gender equality interventions in R&I and HE. Initial readings of both bod- 
ies of literature showed grounds for hope. Despite a general lack of cross- 
over, synergies between the two bodies of literature indicated that a CoP 
approach may be a useful mechanism to advance gender equality and insti- 
tutional change. The literature considering the effectiveness of gender equal- 
ity interventions in R&I identified those success/hindering factors that are 
pivotal to implementation processes. Factors like governance framework, 
top-management commitment, bottom-up participation, framing synergies 
with other initiatives, resistance, resources, sustainability, gender compe- 
tence, transparency, targets and monitoring as well as accessible data and 
information — have all been identified as impacting on implementation pro- 
cesses (Palmén & Kalpazidou Schmidt, 2019). A cursory reading of the CoP 
literature with its emphasis on practice, competence development, mutual 
learning as well as community engagement, participation, sharing, consen- 
sus (Cambridge & Suter, 2005) suggests that a CoP approach might be useful 
to advance the gender equality agenda (Thomson et al., 2021). We have been 
fortunate enough throughout the course of the ACT project — to be able to 
test this assumption and collect and document the relevant evidence as to the 
extent to which a CoP approach can be useful for advancing gender equality 
efforts in R&I and HE. 

One of the central tensions in the ACT project highlighted in the 
introduction — aimed at strengthening gender equality within R&I and HE 
organisations but through using an inter-organisational CoP approach. 
The majority of the CoP literature (specifically coming from business, man- 
agement, higher education) charts CoPs within one company, organisa- 
tion, or institution. We however, set up and facilitated inter-organisational 
CoPs yet with the overall objective of stimulating and sustaining change 
within an institution. As we have seen throughout some of the chapters 
in this book, the power of inter-organisational CoPs can be harnessed for 
institutional change. In the context of GEinCEE — Sekula, Ciaputa, Warat, 
Krzaklewska, Beranek & Reidl describe how they have managed to rec- 
oncile this tension on the ground by specifically emphasising the regional 
focus of their CoP. Setup as an inter-organisational collaboration, the CoP 
provides ‘intermediary support structures’ where diverse initiatives can 
cross-fertilize and build up capacity for structural change through local 
change agents. As the authors go on to clarify, ‘such structures may as well 
allow for the exchange of localised, context-specific knowledge and dis- 
cuss tailored strategies that are possible in the region or national context’. 
(p. 83 in this volume). This approach is echoed by Mihajlović Trbovc in her 
chapter charting the experience of the AlttG CoP operating in Slovenia 
where she describes how the inter-organisational CoP enabled the ‘fast 
transfer of knowledge and practices’ within the Slovenian academic com- 
munity. As a result of this exchange of practices “the quality of institu- 
tional changes that took place in individual organisations’ (p. 112 in this 
volume) was enhanced. 
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At the same time, CoPs are best seen as an additional support mecha- 
nism to enhance institutional efforts, i.e., institutions need both financial 
and human resources to successfully engage with institutional change. The 
tranche of funding provided by the European Commission for structural 
change projects has to date been a remarkably welcome source, especially 
in countries where gender equality in R&I is neglected. As commented by 
Mihajlović Trbove (p. 113 this volume): ‘since the CoP approach operates 
on the fuel of personal motivation and depends on individual rather than 
institutional commitment, its ability and reach in enhancing institutional 
change is contingent on favourable structural context’. 

It also rather doubtful to what degree CoPs can provide an effective means 
to counter the strong backlash against gender equality in many Member 
States. Although CoPs provide a safe space for its members and help to 
overcome the isolation experienced by many gender equality practitioners, 
this might not be enough when confronted with outright hate. As reported 
in Chapter 5, ‘the context of anti-gender discourse and initiatives promi- 
nent in some of the CEE countries was perceived by the CoP members as 
having a negative impact on their work and the possibility to implement 
gender equality interventions’ (p. 94 this volume). The hostile climate not 
only affected the motivation of certain CoP members but also resulted in 
self-censorship regarding the naming of their activities, avoiding for exam- 
ple ‘gender’ and replacing it with less contested concepts such as ‘equality 
between women and men’. The experience throws new light on the issue 
of power relations and CoPs — not so much among its members but rather 
regarding the embedding of the CoP within their organisation and the wider 
political environment. 

What cannot be emphasised too much when considering CoPs as a means 
to achieve greater gender equality is the importance of adequate resourc- 
ing. Given the spirit of bottom-up organising in combination with a strong 
intrinsic motivation, CoPs are easily misconceived as requiring little to no 
formal management. In stark contrast, the experience of the ACT CoPs and 
especially their facilitators showed that establishing a sense of community, 
achievement, and vitality among the members requires a lot of energy, time, 
and commitment. Our experience mirrors the recent insights published in 
the Communities of Practice Playbook by the EC, whose authors remark that 
community management is far from an effortless affair. Rather, ‘community 
management is often perceived as cumbersome and lacking in resources 
(time/recognition) (Catana et al., 2021, p. 14). A community cannot work 
without systematic management that involves practical issues such as con- 
vening meetings or more substantive issues such as knowledge synthesis and 
brokerage among others. The importance of providing adequate resources 
either through direct sponsoring schemes or earmarking time for CoP 
facilitation is especially important in the context of gender equality work. 
First, because gender equality work has been historically and in general 
under-financed, obliging many women to drive gender equality agendas 
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on a voluntary basis. Secondly, because the effort necessary for cultivat- 
ing a community is easily rendered invisible as it constitutes another case 
of ‘affective labour’ where the nurturing of caring relations is seen as gen- 
uine feminine qualities for which neither knowledge nor effort and hence 
resources seem necessary (Daniels, 1987). Since relational, affective, and 
interpersonal aspects not just within CoPs but also within the wider aca- 
demic organisations are rarely explicitly acknowledged in budgetary plan- 
ning or career/reward systems, there is a real danger that engagement in 
CoPs becomes another item on the invisible service work carried out pre- 
dominantly by women (Guarino & Borden, 2017; Social Sciences Feminist 
Network Research Interest Group, 2017). 

CoPs offer an alternative space within contemporary academic organisa- 
tions. By their very definition, CoPs require a certain degree of autonomy 
when establishing their ‘domain’ in response to actual needs and interests 
of their members. As such, they do not fully overlap with official organi- 
sational strategies, procedures, incentives, bureaucratic requirements, or 
established performance targets. CoPs, at least by their very idea, present 
a line of flight beyond the academic work environment with its precarious 
yet highly demanding and performance-oriented productivity regime. This 
split-second of autonomy — to work freely and directly in response to con- 
crete (gender equality) needs without having to worry about paper work, 
reporting, impact factors, meeting of targets — is motivating and rewarding 
in itself. Indeed, the very setup of the ACT project allowed CoPs to con- 
centrate on their agenda without being over-burdened by deliverables and 
reporting tasks. They offer the opportunity to go back to ‘doing the doing’ 
and engage in actual equality work rather than ‘doing the document’ as a 
box-ticking exercise (Ahmed, 2007). And yet, in the same way that feminist 
scholars and gender equality practitioners have fought for the adequate 
recognition of ‘service’ work within academia, CoP work needs to be part 
of this picture — adequately resourced and recognised. After all, to the 
degree that CoPs are part of a struggle for greater gender equality, they 
form part of a struggle for equal distribution of resources and recognition 
(Fraser, 2003). 
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